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Preface to the Second Edltloü 

The first edition of this book was published in 1897 and 
was soon ont of priilt. Aniiambh5itta’s work häving been 
ajipoiuted a test-~book for esaminations by Bonibay and 
other üüiversities, there was agreat demandfora secõnd edi- 
tiou, but varioiis reasons iuterrupted the work of revision. 
It was at first intended to omit the Ny^ya^Bodhinl which 
had nothiüg special about it, aud inseit ia ifcs ifiace Tarka- 
Dipikd-Frakdia of ITllakaiitka and also a few nseful extracts 
from other commeutaries by way of footnotes; but as 
the plan would have increased the hulk of the võlume it 
was abandoned and the text of the first edition was retain- 
ed. Three additioual copies, märked Q. IJ. aud W, were 
available for consultation and the necessary corrections and 
additions suggestedbythem have been madein thetext,more 
particularly in the Bydya-Bodhini. tJ and W especially 
afforded considerabie help in settling many doubtful pas- 
sages of this commeutary, and many of their varianta 
have been adopted in this edition. The new commeutaries 
published in W were also nseful in clearing ambiguities in 
the text of the Saiigraha and the Bipikd^ and the text may 
now therefore be said to be finally settled for all practical 
purposes. 

The most important addition to the ISfotes was a 
literal translation of the text of the Sangraha printed in 
italicB at the top of each section, which will be found nseful 
to students. Ambiguities and mistakes left in the hurry 
of the first edition have now been removed as far as possible, 
and many passages in the notes have been re-written for 
the pnrpose. 8ome paragraphs had to be renumbered and 
some sections have been rearranged. Portion of the 
preface in the first edition dealing with the author has 
been placed after the Introduction, and another portion deal¬ 
ing with Mss. coliated for the text has been transferred to 
the end as Appendix C. The Index at the end is a new 
feature added in this edition. 

The Introduction required very few alterations. Where 
aew facts have been brought out by later reseraches, addi- 
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tional foot-üotes have been inserted at the proper places. 
The discovery of iiiiknown Jäin and Buddbistic literature in 
India, as well as in Tibet and China by the researches of 
distingiiished scholars like Dr. SaratChaudra Das aud Maha- 
mahopädhyaya Satisa Ghandra "Vidyabhushana is likely to 
throw iiew light on many dark Ltpots in the history of 
Indian phiJosophy, and many of oiir current notions are 
also likely to be altered. All speculations on this subject 
must therefore be accepted as only provisional at present. 
It woiild be a very interesting and instructive stndy to trace 
the gradual development of many philosophical problems, 
such as the atomic theory, the identity of cause and effect, 
the Nyaya syliogism and the notion of Abkäm. But antil 
faller materials are avaiiable, it will be worse than useless 
to indulge in idle guesses. It is now fally recognized 
that Indian philosophical systems are not the creations 
of individual promnlgators, but organic growths from out 
of various currents of thoughts germinating through 
ages aud collected in the Brahmanas the Arauyakas aud 
the mofe ancient Smritis and Puräuas. A critical and 
comparative stiidy of these philosophies will assuredly 
reveal the Unes of this growth as well as its reaction on 
the religioas development of the Hindus. It is to be hoped 
that Indian scholars will devote greater attention to the 
stndy of this aspect of Indian philosophy. 

Bombay, 

30th September 
191S. 




M. R. Bodas 
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A few words as regards the explanatory and critical 
notes appended to this edition will suffice. The chief aim 
in writing these annotations was to make them as ex- 
haustive as the limited scope of a book mainly intended 
for students worild permit. The notes will not appear 
disproportionate to the text, if the difBculty of the subject 
as well as the want of a proper giiide to these systems are 
taken into accoiint. The notes are designed to give the 
student a tolerably complete and accurate idea of the Mydya 
and Vaikeskika systems as a whole; and hence many topics, 
aithougli omitted or only cursorily glanced at in Annam- 
bhaUa^s work, have been discussed in the notes, because 
they form essential ingredients of the systems. Mannals 
like the Tarka-Saiigraha and the Dipikä are to be studied 
only as siepping stones to the knowledge of a great and 
intricate Science; and the notes have been written with a 
view to facilitate the further progress of the student as 
much as possible. 

Au attempt has been made in ihe Introduetion prefixed 
to this edition to trace the gradual development of Ny&ya 
and Vaüeakika literatnre from the age of the Sütras upto 
the iatest period. A historical sketch like this is sure to 
give the students a better notion of these systems than any 
amonnt of stndy of isolated works. The attempt is of 
course only tentative, but it at least opens a vast field for 
inquiry which may be profitably pursued in fnture. It was 
at first intended to discuss some of the more important doc- 
trines of Nyäya and Vaüeahika systems in the Introduc-^ 
tioriy especially with reference to their evolntion and hear¬ 
ing on the general course of thonght in India. The task, 
however, was found to be too vast for snch a work as the 
present and the plan had to be abandoned for want of 
space; bnt a few hints of the kind will be found in the notes 
in their proper places. 





rm Tarkcir-8a%graka>, 

It will not be proper to conclude tbis preface without 
briefly explaiaing the circiimstances imder which tbis work 
is publisbed. The present edition of Tarka-Saiigraka with 
commentaries and notes was undertaken hj the läte Mr. 
Y. Y. Athalye more tban twelve years ag*o and it was an 
ambition of his life to devote all bis leisure tirne to the 
writing of the notes so as to make them really exhaustive 
and nseful, not only to stndents iii Indian Colleges, but 
also to advanced scbolars. He saw tbat in order to 
popnlarise the study of Nydya it was necessary to clear the 
many dispnted points tbat beset the path of a conscientious 
student and to place the Cardinal doctrines of the Nyäya- 
Vaiseshika pbilosopby in tbeir triie ligbt. No maa was 
better fitted for such a work tban Mr. Atbalye, wbose pro- 
found scbolarsbip and legal acumen enabled bim at onco 
to unravel the intricacies of ISfyäya logic. Pressure of 
official and otber business howcYer hardly left bim any time 
to complete a task iipon wbicb be bad set bis beart. The 
work bad to be constantly pnt aside, and conseq^uently 
mucb labour and time were wasted in tbese interrnptions; 
while latterly iil bealtb made bim more and more iinable 
to bear the strain of a continuons effort. In spite of tbese 
difficulties be boped to bring out tbis edition at an early 
date, and would bave done so bad not premature and 
almost sadden deatb carried bim off at a time wben be was 
most wanted. He bad bowever left ample materials bebind 
bim, wbicb reqnired only a tinal revision and arrangement 
to make the book acceptable to tbe public; and so it was 
resolved to pnblisb it as a postbumous work. 


Bombay, i 
Marcb 1917. J 


M. R. Bod4s, 




Introduction. 

Ä Htsiorical Suvdey of Indian Logie.^ 

“ THE fouadation of logic as a Science,” says üeberweg, 
“ is a Work of the Greek mind, which, equally removed 
from the hardness of the Northern and the softness of the 
Oriental, harmoniously united power and impressibility.^” 
The supple mind of the Oriental is said to be wanting in the 
mental grip and measiire required for strictly scientific think- 
ing. üeberweg, when he laid down the above proposition, 
was not wholly ignorant of the existence of Ny(bya pbiloso- 
phy, but his knowledge of it seems to have been very mea- 
gre. Had he known some of the standard works of Nydya 
and Vaüeshika Systems, he wonld not have passed such a 
sweeping remark about the incapacity of the Oriental mind 
to develop a rigorous Science like Logic. The same iguorance 
has led many eminent writers to belittle Indian philosophies 
in general or, where striking coincidences are discovered 
betweeu Greek and Indian specnlations, to assume a Grecian 
importation of phiiosophical ideas into India at some ancient 
time. Thns Niebnhr iinhesitatiugly asserts that the close 
similarity between Indian and Greek philosophies cannot 
be explained “ escept by the intercourse which the Indians 
had with the Grmco-Macedonic kings of Bactria.^ ” On the 
other händ, there are writers like Gprres who as positively 
declare that the Greeks borrowed their first elements of 
philosophy from the Hindas. Max Müller is probably nearer 
the trnth in saying that both Greek and Indian philosophies 
were autochthonic, and that neither of the two nations bor¬ 
rowed their thonghts from the other.^ As the häman mind 
is alike everywhere, it is quite possible that philosophers in 
both India and Greece uuconsciously adopted the same mode 


’ This paper was read by me at a meeting of the Bombay Braneh of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on the 24th September 1896 and is published 
in the Journal of the B. B. R. Ä. Society, Vol XIX p. 306. 

^ Dr. F. üeberweg : System of Logie^ p. 19- 
^ Thomson’s Laics of Thouglit, Appendix p. 285. 

Thom8on’s Laws of Thougkt, Appendix p. 285. 
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of reasouing and arrived at similar resultsquiteindepeadent- 
ly. A closer study of Indiaa philosophical literatiire is ai- 
ready producing a conviction among European scholars that 
it is tolerably indigenoiis and self-consistent, and that it 
does not need the siipposition of a foreign infiiience to ex- 
plain any portion of it. Itshoiild also be noticed that notwith- 
standing many coiucidences between the Indian and the 
Grecian currents of philosophical thought there are several 
features in each so peciüiar as to make any inter-communiou 
between them highly improbable. The fact, for instance, 
that Indian Logic retained a close similarity to Pre-Aristo- 
telian Dialectics up to a very latetimeis a legitimate groiind 
for believing that the influeuce of Aristotle’s works was 
nover felt in India. Besides, as a history of Indian philoso- 
phy is stiil uuwritten, and will probably rcmain so for years 
to come, it is advisable for every stiident to keep mi open 
mind on the siibject. Preconcoived theories, however ingeni- 
ous or plausible, are inore likely to mislead than help siich 
investigations. We shaU therefore assnme, antil the con- 
trary is indnbitably ]>roved. that Indian philosophy, 
iiicluding Indian logic. is a hoine-gTOWii product, <!reat- 
ed by the natnral genius of the people and oapablc of iiis- 
torical treatment. 

That it is possible to write a ^history of the j\^i/dga and 
Vaihs/ä/ia phiiosophies will be readily adraitted ; bnt a 
history ot philosophy. snch as it onglit to be, presupposes a 
good inany things, which inay not dud imiversal acceptaace. 
It assiimes, for instance, tliat the Indian Systems of philoso¬ 
phy werc gradually evolvetl oiit of a lew hroad priueiples by 
a succession ot writers and under particnlar circumstances. 
The idea that philosophical speciiiations in India were the 
spontaneous hraia-creations of a few mystic Brahmans, 
dreaming high thoughta in loneiy forests and totally iinaffected 
?»y the passiug evcnfcs of the vForld. must be discarded once 
ior all. Ihere is no reasun wh\ philosophy in India shoiild 
have ioilowed a ditferent course from what it did in Greoce 
and other civilized conntrios. Systems of philosophy are as 
mnch liable to be iuduenced by past nudcontemporary events 
as any other branch. of Science or literature ; and*^ Indian 
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ji}iifoso|iliy sh(<nUl Iju uu to the raie. Bat i,he tiiük 

of Tn‘itiug äiu'h :i liishjry 1a bu^et wifcli iiiannierable difficiiB 
tie^j. The chief ol these is tliO absence of any reliable Ms- 
torxcal data v/hich miglit serve us as landmarks in the ocean 
of Sanskrit literature. Not only are the dates of the princi- 
pai writers and their worksnnknown, but even the existence 
of some of them as historieal personages is doubted. Many 
of these works, again, are not available for reference,’ while 
of those that are priuted orcanbe procured inMs. only afew 
have yet been critically stndied. Euroi^ean scholars are stiil 
too much engrossed in their Tedic and antiq[uarian researches 
to devoto serions attentiou to a sysfcematic stiidy of Indian 
philosophies; wliiie as to native Pandits, however learned. 
the very notiou of a history of ])liilosophy is foreign to their 
iiiinds. There are works iii Sanskrit, like the Sarm~Da94am- 
Saiu/raka of JfädkardcMn/a and the Shad-Da7‘6ana-Sa7nuch~ 
(dtaya of Ilarihhadra Snri ^ whichprofesstotreatofall ciirrent 
Systems of |ihilosophy ; ‘bnt the historieal view is totally 
absüiit in them. Theru tlm systems are arranged either ae- 
(‘ording to their ivligions oharaeter or according to the pre- 
dileutioiis of the. anthor. In modern tiines, scholars like 
('olebrooke, Webci-, llail and Baniierjee have raade soine 
vaiuable contril)iitio)is, bnt raany of their opinions and eri- 
tioisms are now antiipiated and stand in need of rovisiou iu 
the iight of fiirther researches. A good deal has also been 
added to onr kuoniedge of the Ruddhistic literature, bur 

even there the attentiou of seholars has not yet been sufBci- 
eiitly direeted to irs [thilosopliical ])ortion. Itis notpossible, 

therefore, iiuder these eireurastanees to do raore than throw 
out a few hints wliich, while dispelling sorae of the 
prevalent errors on tiie subjeet, will serve as a basis for 
fatnre inquiries iu the sarae direction. The following 
pages will not have been written iu vaia if this aim is even 
partially achieved. 

The valne of a history of philosophy will be appreciated 
by those who kuow how much oiir knowledge of Greek 

’ Most of the %vritings uf emiuent BiuUlfaist logicians like Diiiudya 
aoil DliiifiKtil trt! iiri! now available only in Chineseauil Tibetan tranala- 
tioiis, their Sanskrit originals häving been apparently lost. See Sadajiro 
Sugiura'8 Il/mlu Logic au jt^e terved China andJapan 
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philosophy has beeu deepened by tiie acüoiiut.s left by Plato, 
Xenoplion and Thncydides. Systems of philosophy as well 
as individual doctrines are aever the prodacts of personal 
caprice or of mere accident; they are evolved out of a lõng 
Chain of antecedent causes. They are in fact the tangible 
manifestations of Tarious latent forces which mould the 
character and history of the nation. There conld have been 
no Aristotle without a Plato or a Socrates, and no Socrates 
without the Sophists- Ä knowledge of this seqnence is 
therefore essential to a true appreciation of every system 
and every doctrine, an isolated study of them being either 
insafficieiit or rnisleading. Besides, theories and schools are 
often the work not of one individual or of one age, Imt of a 
suecession of thinkers who fashion aud refasiiion them as it 
were nuti] they become worthy of general acceptance. Such 
seeins tn have been the ease with doctrines of God, of 
cansality and of creation, in India as well as in Greece. The 
true aim of a history of philosophy may be explained in the 
words of Zeller:— 

The Systems of philosophy, however pecailiar and seif-* 
depeudent they may be, tlins appear as the raembers of a 
larger historical inter-connection; in respect i>o this alone 
can thev be perfectly understood; the fiirthev we foilow it 
the more the individnals become united to a whole of his¬ 
torical development, and the problem arises not merely of 
esplaining this whole by means of the particulars condi- 
tioning it, bnt likewise of explaining- these moments by 
one another and consequently the individnal by the wiioleP” 

A history of Indian philosophy, such as wonld fulfil this 
pnrpose, is not’of coiirse possible in the present rndimentary 
State of Indian chronology. Stiil even a erude attempt of 
that kiud will give trner insight into each system or each 
doctrine than can be got by a study of isolated 
Works. The need of such a conneeted view of phil¬ 
osophy is all the greater in the case of systems 
like the Nyüya and the Vaikeskika whose real merits 


Seller : Oulline of Grrd' p. 3, 
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Iie hiddeii iinder a heavy load of soliolastio snrpliisaoy.. 
They have noh tlie halo oh* religion aud myyhicism ■vvliich 
makes the Veddnta aud tdie otlie]* tdieological systeiiis ao 
attractive to stadents of Hindu jDliilosopIiyj while fche 
scliolasticsuhtlet ies of the most modern Nydyci writers, snch as 
Siromani and Gadddhara^ inspire positive terror inuntrained 
minds, If the 'Nydya and Vaikeshika Systems, therefore, 
are to be popularized and their valne to be recognized, it is 
necessary to divest them of their ercrescences. A large 
mass of rubbish is to be foiind iif the worksofmodern 
yikas^ and the task of extracting the pnre ore ont of it is 
very difficnlt; bnt it is worth performing. The process of 
sifting aud cleaiiing will have to be repeated several times 
befoiMi we can really uuderstand soine of the profonndest 
conceptions that areiiiterwoven in these Systems. Philosophy 
is the stroiighold of riindiiiam, and.the System "of ^ydya 
f((i’ms as it were the baeb-bone oi' Hindu philosophy. lilvery 
other System aceepts the fnndamental priuciples of dsydya 
logic, while even where there are differences, the dissentieiits 
often borrow the very argnments and piiraseology of the 
Idydya for their own pnrpose. A study of the Nydya as 
well as Systems is therefore a necessary step to 

a proper uuderstandiug of most of the systems. It forms as 
it were an introdnction to the general stndy of philosophy, 
aud hence no scholar who would seek the truth iii the latter 
can afford to neglect them. 

Among the nnmerous systems of philosophy that have 
been evolved in India diiring the last three thonsand years. 
the Nydya and VaišesJdka occupy a uuique position, botli on 
acconnt of their Cardinal doctrines and of the mass of 
learning that has acciimnlated aronnd them. A general 
view of these doctrines will not, therefore, be ont of place 
in a sketch like this. Nydya^ which is the more compact 
and perhaps also the more modern of the two, is much more 
a System of dialectics than one of philosophy. The aphorisms 
of Gofama and the works foiinded on them treat no doubt of 
metaphysical and theological qnestious occasionally, bnt 
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tliey come iu ratiier as dig]'esrii()iis t.haii :iri iiise-itanible parts 
of tlie SYstem. Tiie Vai-se-'ihika^ ou the. other haud, is 

t 

esseutially a systeiu of uietaphyöics with a discj[uisitiou ou 
logic skilfiilly dovetailed irito it by lafcer writerä. It is these 
peculiarities whicli have earued them the uame of logical 
Systems aud which distinguish them from each other as well 

as from other systems of Indian phüosophy. These pecnli- 
arities must be carefully noted, for inatteiition to them has 
led many to misunderstand the troe scope aud functlon 
of these Systems.’ 

Gotoma begius by euumerating 16 topics, which have 
beon erroueously called gadCirtlm^} These topics are not a 
classification of all siiblunary thiugs or categories. They 
look like headings of so maiiy chapters iu a treatise on logic. 
Of these the first niue, nz. snTM» 

fr %5 e,nd coustitute what may be 

called logic proper, while the last seveu may be collectively 
termed illegitimate or false logic. indudes the foiir 

proofs, Perceptiov, hiferenve, Compurison aud Wordy" while 
comprises all objects which are knowu by meaus of 
those proofs, riz. soul, body, organ, material cjualities, 
coguition, mind, elfort, fanlt, death, fruitiou, paiu aud 
sah^atiou.'^ These mnltifarious thiugs have obviously 
iiothiug iu commou except the capacity of beiug kuown by 
one or other of the above proofs; aud Ootama accordiugly 
treats of them only iu that light. He rarely tronbles himself 
svbont the natnre or form of these thiugs, or oftheir prodnc- 
tiou aud destructiou, as Kupdda, for iiistaiice, does. 
This is the reasou why ^TüAoA‘(*'5delinitioiiSofsouI, coguitiou, 
nüüd, ete.,, only teil us how they are kuown, but say iiothiug 
as to what kiud of thiugs they are. Ootawfr.s tbeory of 
kiiowledge is essentially material. Ptrcepüön is a physical 
pwocess consistiug in the contact of orgaus with their 
appropriate objects f while Lnference. which is threefold, 

1 Logic in Sanskrit is designated hy various names, such as Nydyu, 
Ilrlu-VkJytd Hetti-SfUtra, Antdkähikl, Prärnam-^Snstra^ Tattca-Šäntra, 
'J',irLit'Vtd//(l^ Vädürthtt, and Phnhkihu-Suslru, Sosne of these names 
an- fonnd in works of 4th and 5th eentnrie^ B. C, 

" ö S. I, 1, 1, ®G. S. 1,1, 3. 

Hb. S. I, 1, 9. ^G.S. 1,1,4. 
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temal objects. Logic as a Science of knowledge falls iindeT 
and is so treated in all Vaiieshika treatises. Vaheshikas 
recognize only the first two of the fonr proofs inentioned 
by G-otama^ ‘ and tbey differ from fcbe iV %iyäyikas on some 
other points also. What specially distinguishes the Vaike&hi- 
kas^ however, is their remarkable power of analysis ; and 
their system may for that reason be appropriately called 
analytical philosophy. They divide and subdivide each, class 
of tliings, and dissect every notion into its min utest com- 
ponents» No doubt the process of analysis is sometimes car- 
ried to an estreme where it ends^into fruitless distictions, 
but its influence on philosophical speculations iu 
generai must have been enormous. It is this feature 
of the Vaiieshika system that has made it the source of all 
liberai thought in Indian philosophy. None are so unres- 
trained in their speculations, and none are such powerful 
critics of time-worn prejudices as the followers of Kanada. 
wonder thenthat they were looked upon with distrust by the 
orthodox school, and were hib^UQdiArdka-VainaAikas (Semi- 
Buddhists) by their opponents.^ The Vaiseskikas never de- 
clared any open revolt against orthodox faith, nor is there 
any reason for supposing that Kanada or his immediate ful- 
lowers were atheists ; but the tendency of their doctrine 
was none the less unmistakable. As the devout Lord Bacon 
produced a Hume and a Voltaire in Eiirope, so the 
Vaiieshika doctrines must have led ultimately to many 
a heresy in India, such as those of the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas. 


A remarkable feature of both the Kyd^a and.the Valieski- 
ka Systems, as in fact of all the Indian systems of philoso¬ 
phy, is the religious motive which underlies them. Religion 
is the incentive to all these speculations, and religion is also 

the test of their fcruth and utility. Salvation is the goal 
which both KanMa and Gotaim promise the people as the 
reward of a thorough knowledge of their respective sys- 


* B. P. Ben. ed p, 213. 

^ Šaiikarichärya ! Brahm-Säira-Bhdsh ya II. 2. 18, 
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tems.’ Amidst all tlie diüerences oüe idea appears to be 
common to all the ancieut lüdian systems, namely, that 
knowledge is the door aad the oüly door to salvatioia. Opiii- 
ions Oüly diJfer as to what thiügs are worth knowiüg. Goase- 
qaently the bitterest controversies have raged amoüg these 
rivals as to what thiügs ought to be known for the speedyat- 
tainment of salvatioü. These coütroversies usually take the 
form of attacks ou the rival classificatioiis (d*categories as be 
iüg either defective or siiperfluoiis or illogical. Aüother effect 
of the religious character of these systems is the disciissiou 
of maüy appareütly irrelevant topics which liave made them 
look somewhat heterogeneous and imsystematic. The mauy 
digressions in the works of Gotarna and Kanada as well 
as their followers are easily understood if we look to 
the hearing which those topics have upon tlie end and 
aim of philosophy. Take for iiistance the controversy 
aboiit non-eternity of souud.^ What has the eternity 
of Süund to du with logic V Au inferonce would 
be just as right or wrong whether the words conveying 
it are etemal or not. But the qiiestion of the eternity of 
sound is vitally connectod with the infallibility of the Vedas 
which are final authority in all matters of doiibt; and aü 
orthodox Systems, therefore, must have their say on the 
point. We thus find that qiiestions of the most diverse 
character are discussed where\'er the (^outext leads to them 
while others more closely related to the subject are neglect- 
ed. Each System has consequently become a mixture as it 
were of the fragments of sevcral Sciences such as logic, 
metaphysics, psychology, and thcology. This is not how- 
ever a weakness as some snperficial critics have siipposed. 
It arises from the very conception of a Darkana^ and could 
never have been avoided by those who in these systems 
sought to provide a complete guide as it were to the road 
to salvation. Indian philosophy is not singular in this 
respect. Everywhere ])hilosophy grows out of religious 
instincts. The sense of dependence on supernatural powers 
and a desire to conciliate them were the first incentives 

» G. S. I, I, 1; V. S., I, 1, 4. 
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wlilcli led ineu af a very early period to think of tlieir 
religirms well-beiiig, ridlosophy,” says Zeller^ '‘yjust 
begins whon rtiau expcriences aud acts upon tlie necessity 
of explaiuiug' plieuomeua by means of natural canses.”’ 
Tlie thc BraJimanas aud the Upanishads abouud iu 

passag*es sliowing how in ludin. this feeliug grew iu inten- 
sity nutil it became ilie riüiiig passion of the Brahmaus. 
Ralvatiou was tlie soiu purpose of life, and kuowledge of 
tiie uni\ ersc \ras tho lueans to it. The ancient UpanisJuids 
woro the repositories of the speculatious vsrhich rose like 
biibblea ont of this fermcutatiou of thought, aud wbicii 
appoar to liave iiltiniately crystallized iuto the vaiions 
Systems of philosophy." Tu Greece philosophy tended to 
beeome moro and tnore othical and worldly; in India it 
conld nevor free itself from its religious settiug. This is 
the reasou why iu spite of additions aud modifications 
Iiidian Dnrkanasi* uexer lost their original character coin- 
pletely. A iiistory of each of these systeins is therefore a 
historv <if (ts uTadnai evohitkm withiu certaiu iimits, 

I 

while its relations ontsidi^ of theiin remaiued practically 
uiichanu-ed. 

The period before the rise of Buddhism is almost a 
blauk page. We know uothing of it except that a large 
amouut of free sjieculation must have beeu stored np at 
that tiine iu the Bidkimnas aud the Upanishads. The only 
System which dates jirior to Bnddhisin is the Sänkkya, 
aud jiossibly the VfiUe.^/nkf, also; bnt all the other 
Jkinana.^ are presuraahly of a post-Bnddhistic origin, at 
loast iu the iVunn iu which \ve possess them. Iu fact the 
verv notion of a system seems to be post-Buddhistic. The 
severe conllict betweeii Buddhism and Braliraauism "wMch 
stirred meu’s minds iu the ceutury after Buddha’s death 
must have coinpelled botli the perties to systematize the 
doetrines aud exprcss thein iu a compact raethodical form. 


’ ?'eUen (häline rp’tVree/.' PJülonttphy^ p. C. 

See iiiy ]>aper fntitleil “ A Brief Snrvey of the Upanishads.” 
J. B. P,.K. A. Suciety, Vui. XXII. p. 07. 
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The same canse or canses whicli led the Bnddliists to collect 
their ethical and philosophical teachings in their suttas 
during tlie period whicli elapsed between tlie first and the 
second Council must haye also induced their Brahman rivals 
to compose similar works for the defence of Vedic ortho- 
dox.y. The two collections of aphorisms belonging to the 
Prior and the Posterior Mimdmsds and known by the names 
of Jaimini and Bädaräyana respectively have a strong 
controYersial flavour about them, and appear to be the 
first Products of this reaction against Buddhism. The 
aphorisms of Kan&da and Gotama could not have been of 
any prior date, and as we do not know of any J^yäya or 
Vaüeshika works older than these SdtraSy the history of 
those Systems may safely be said to begin in the 5th or the 
4th century before Christ. 

Eoughly speaking the literature of the Bydya and 
Vaiushika systems extends over a period of 22 centuries, 
that is, from about the 4th century B. G. till very recent 
times, of which the last two hundred years, not being dis- 
tinguished by any origiual works, may be left out of account. 
The history may be divided into three periods: the first 
from about 400 B. C. to 500 A. D., the second from thence 
to 1300 A. D., and the third after that till the end of the 
last century. The only known representatives of the first 
period are the two collections of aphorisms going under the 
name of Gotama and Kan&da respectively, and perhaps the 
scholium of Prakastap&da also; but there must have ex- 
isted other works now lost. The second period is pre- 
eminently distinguished by a series of commentaries on 
these Süti'as beginning with V&tsy&yana and comprising 
several works of acknowledged authority. The third 
period saw the introduction of independent treatises and 
commentaries on them which at last dwindle down into 
short manuals like Tarka-Saiigraka and Tarka-Kaumudz. 
These three periods also mark three successive stages in the 
development of the two systems. The first may be called the 
age of the formation of doctrines in the Sütras ; the second 
that of their elaboration by commentators; and the third that 
of their systematization by writers of special treatises, The 
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first is characterised by great originality and freshiiess, the 
second by a fuliiess of details, and the third by scholastic 
subtlety nltimately leadiüg to decadence. These divisions 
may sometiraes overlap, for we have treatises like Tdrkika^ 
rakslid and Sapta-padärtJa before the 14th century, so we 
have commentaries on the Sdtras, like Saiikara Mih-cds 
Upaskära^ and Vümnatha^s FnW/, written afterwards. This 
does not however aifect our general oonclusion that the 
writings of the 14th century and onwards are in märked 
contrast with those of the preceding age. The exact diiratiou 
of these periods may have varied a little in the case of the 
two Systems, bnt the order is the same. The mutual rela- 
tion of these two Systems, however, appearsto have changed 
at different times. During the first period they seem to 
have been two different systems, independent in origin bnt 
treating of the same topics and often borrowing from each 
other. V&tsy&pana i}iQm as supplementary.^ In the 

second period, however, they become somewhat antagonis- 
tic, partly owing to an accnmulation of points of difference 
between the two, and partly on accoiint of the alliance of 
the Vaiieshikcts with the Buddhists. The third period saw 
the amalgamation of the two Systems, and we come across 
many works, like the Tarka-Bcmgraha for instance, in which 
the aiithors have attempted to select the best portions of 
each and constriict from these fragments a harmonions Sys¬ 
tem of their own. This is a curious phenomenon, no doubt, 
and we do not yet sufficiently know the causes which 
brought about these successive changes in the attitude õf the 
exponents of these two systems towards each other ; bnt 
the fact is important in as much as it must have been a 
powerful factor in moulding both of them. At any rate it 
accounts for the difiiculty, which every stiident meets with 
at the thfeshold, whether to regard these systems as really 
supplementary or antagonistic to each other. They are 
spoken of as both, aud yet no Sanskrit writer seems to have 
perceived the inconsistency of doing so. The only 
explanation that can at present be suggested is that the 


^ Y&i, on G, S. I., 1, 4. 
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Lwiiis after quarrelliug for some tinie rennited aiider tlie iu~ 
iliience of a reaction. 

Häving premised so muck wo may proceed to consider 
tlie tliree periods iii order ; and tiie first thiiig we sliall ha\'e 
to do is of course to fis the age of the Sutras of Gotama 
and Krmtda. Tliey are the recognized basis of the Nydga 
and tlie VcdhsJdka Systems, aud they are so far as we 
kuow the oldest works on those Systems. Xot that they 
were the first of their kiud; perhaps they were preceded by 
cander attempts of the same sort that have perished; perhaps 
the present works are improved editions of older ones. For 
all practical j)iirpose3, however, the works of Kanddn aud 
Gotama may be taken as the starting points for the two 
Systems. Hoav before adverting to the evidence that esists 
for determining the dates of these two Snfrcts it is necessary 
to notice one or two.misconceptions that would otherwise 
hinder onr task. The first of these isthe confnsion that is often 
made between the system and the Sufra Afork expoundiiig 
it; and the second is a similar want of distiuction between 
the Systems as a whole and the particnlar doctrines com- 
posing it. The three things, v,vk'., Gotama^& work, the Nydya 
System, and the individnal doctrines embodied in it, are 
quite distinct, and oiight not to be confounded AAdth one 
another. They may for aught Ave knOAV haA’e originated at 
diiferent tiines, and no inference can therefore be safely 
draAvn as to the probabledateoftheone from any ascertained 
fact relating to the other. The fact for instance that some 
of the Valkeahlht- doctrines are controverted in Bddurdyamr & 
Brdhüut-Siifras^ lias been made the groiind for inferring 
that Kamdids Sätrm were composed prior to those of 
Bädardymuf^ and yet there are cogent reasous for belieAnng 
that they Avere of a mnch later origin. We must therefore 

siippose tlmt the doctrines controverted in Brahmi-SütniA 
existed prior to their incorporation into a regular system 

as set ont in Kanuda\^ work. 8imilarly many of the argu-, 
ments as to the relative priori ty of Kydya and Valushika 
Systems are based on assiimptions made from some doctrines 
of the one being cited or refnted by the other. Snch argu- 

^Brahma^^SAtvas^, IT, 2, 11, vt. set}. 
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ments liowever tire misleading and often produce confusion. 
The Kyäya docfcrine of must have existed hetore 

the rise of Buddhism and even before the formation of the 
Sänkhya system, the oldest works of wliich con- 
troYert it. Does it follow therefore that Gotmna 
and Kanada, preceded both the Säiikkyas and the 
Bauddiias ? And if so, how are we to account for 
the fact that several doctrines of the Sdnkkyas as well as the 
Bauddhas are in their tiim quoted in the S'dtras of both 
these anthors ? Here is a dilemma which can only be solved 
by siipposiug that the doctrine of many others 

like it subsequeiitly adopted by the Naiyäyikas and VaisekhG 
kojs must have formed topics of hot discussion lõng before 
the Stdras of Gotmna and Kanada were composed. In 
like manner, even supposing that the system as siich ex¬ 
isted at or before a particular date it will not be right to 
argne that KanadKs dvtma also must have existed at that 
tiine.' Xor shoiild it be siipposed that the whole system 
as conceived later is to be found in these works. Many 
doctrines now looked upou as Cardinal principles of Vaüe- 
shika, philosophy, are conspicuous by their- absence in 
Kanada's work, such as, for instance, Abhäm as a seveuth 
category, the last seven qualities, and the doctrine of 
Vüeskad This miich however is certaiu, that when the 
dutras were composed the two systems had assumed a 
detinite form which was never to be snbstantially changed. 
There are important gaps that were filled up afterwards; 
but the skeleton is there and it is the skeleton that gives 
shape to the body. The process may have been something 
like this. First boid thinkers started theories of their own 
on the bnrniug questions of the day, and then these theories 
after much discussion crystallized into specific doctrines 
such as those of and others. The ancient 

Upanishads abound in passages in which we find such 
definite principles being actually worked out of a mass of 
generai speculations. The next step is for some eminent 


* Colebroüke’8 MhcelluEssays, Vcl. I., p. 354, CoweiPs note» 
« V.B. 1., 1, 1., 1, 6;1„ 2, 3. 
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teacher to adopt and develop some of these doctrines and 
form a school which might in time grow up into a System. 
The difference between a school and a system is that of 
degree. A school adopts a theory abont a particular 
phenomenon, while a system aims at explaining consist- 
ently the whole order of nature by redncing several of these 
theories into harmony. AuduloininyKaiakritsna^ Bddari^ 
and many others whose names occur in the philosophical 
Siitras^ seem to have been founders of the schools which 
preceded the regiüar systems. The system when thus 
formed required an anthoritative exposition, and many 
mast have been the failures of inferior persons, before a 
master mind iike Gotama or Kanada conld produce a work 
that would Iive into futurity. The present Sutras of 
Kanddci and Gotama, must, therefore, be regarded as re- 
presenting the end rather than the commencement of this 
evolutionary process. They did not originate the systems, 
they only stereotyped them, by giving them as it were a 
body and shape. Besides, it is probable that the fashion 
of propounding philosophical systems in the form of SiUras^ 
if not the systems themselves, came into vogue after the 
rise of Buddhism. The ethical teachings of Ga-iitama Buddha 
were expressed in the shape of pithy sentences which were 
easy to remember and possessed a certain attraction for the 
popülar mind. The Brahmans, probably with a desire to 
beat their rivals with their own weapons, composed Sütra$ 
on their own philosophical systems modelled on the Bnd- 
dhistic suttas^ and possessing in some cases literary finish 
of a very high order. The necessity of meeting their op„ 
ponents iu controversies which became freqnent from this 
time compelled the orthodox philosophers to put their Card¬ 
inal doctrines in a definite shape ; and this they did by ex- 
pressing them in an incisive and dogmatic form so as to 
produce immediate conviction. The iincompromising tone 
and rigid logic of these post-Bnddhistic Sütras are in strong 
coutrast with the loose reasoning and poetical imagery which 
abound in earlier philosophical hooks, such as the Upanish- 
ada. While morality was the stronghold of the Buddhists, 
philosophy was their Weakest point in these early times ; 
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uatnrally the shrewd Bralimans cultivated this latter brancli 
witk the greater vigour in order to outshine their rivals. The 
SUtras of Jaimini and Bädaräyana, must have been composed 
with some siich object in view ; aud the example, once set, 
was of course followed by other teachers belonging to the 
orthodox party. 

It is difficult to determine the chrouological order of 
the several systems of philosophy, and the attempts hither- 
to made liave not been very successful. The Säm.khya system 
and many of the doctrines of the VaišesJdkas^ if not the 
whole of their system, are most probably Pre-Buddhistic. 
The VaUeshika- system pre-supposes the Sdiikkya, and there 
is evidence to show that the not ouly preceded 

Buddhism and Jaiuisra, but directly contrihuted to the rise 
of thosc sects, many of their peculiar dogmas being closely 



total anihilatioü, for iustauce,is onlya further aud an inevi- 
table developmeut of the Vuike^ldka doctrine of 
while the categories or Paddrtkas of the latter find their 
counterpart in the hve J.sifiMyas or essences of the Jainas^ 
The atomic theory moreover is largely adopted by the 
Jainas, and even enters into their legendary my- 
thology. The epithet Ardka-VcdncUikas or Semi-Bud- 
dhists, contemptuously bestowed upon the VaUes/dka by 
Sdnkcirdc/tärya,^ concealed a historical truth, if the 
Vaihshikas as suggested above were the half-hearted 
precursors who by their materialistic speculations paved 
the wayfor the extreme radicalism of Qautam.a Buddha. The 
VaikesUha school is specifically named in the sacred texts 
of the Jrt/wn.’? and also in the LaUta-VUtar<(A Reveral of 
their doctrines are refiited in Bnd(ir6yana\% Bmkma-Siifras, 
and it is possible that they may have existed then in some 
aystematic form. As to the other systems, the two diŽnnw/iM.s- 
appear to have come immediately after the rise of Buddhism 
and before the advent of the Nydya and the Yoga-. JS^either 

' Bee foot-Qote supra. 

" Wcb(»r; of Indian LHerature, p. 236, foot-aotf, 

D 
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Biidarctyano nor Jahnini referis to any peculiar NyAya doc- 
trine, while tlie few a 2 :)horisms in B(ularilyava' s work which 
lueiition Voiiii look like iiiterpolatious. It will be sbown 
presenfcly fchat biinself borrows Ironi Bn elavayati(d 

work-’ 

Looking to tbe -yd/zv/.sy bowever, tbe two MvmMna eoUee- 
tious appear to bo tbe uidest of tlieiu, wbilo tbe works oi 
Gotatm aud Kanada corae uext iu siiceessiou. Tbe date of 
Jaminl and Badardyana^ wbo quote each other and mig'bt 
bave been contemporaries, is not yet settled. Tbey are 
certainly aware of tbe Buddbistic seet, many of whose doc- 
trines tbey qiiote and refute.'^ Tbe two Mtmänisa. Slitras 
tberefore could not bave been coin põsed before tbe Otb 
century B. 0. Tliey inay for tbe present be assigned to tbe 
5tb or tbe earlier part of tbe 4-tb century B. G. Tbe Sidras 
of Ootama and Kanada must be stiil later produetions, as 
will appear from a comparison of tbem witb tbe Brahma- 
Sutras. Tbe opening süfras of botb Ootama and Kanada. 
appear to reeognize tbe Vedäntia doetrine of knowledge 
being tbe means to salvation; while througbout tbeir works 
wbenever tbey treat of soul, salvation, pain, knowledge, 
and siicb otber topies, tbeir language seenis to be strongly 
tinged witb Veddnttc uotioiis. Tbe pbraseology is often tbe 
same, and in several places even direct references to tbe 
Brahma-Sütras may be deteetedintbese works. For oxample 
tbe Vaikeshlka sv.fväs, sn^FET ^ and 

appear to be answers to BdUaräyanals objeetions 
to tbe eternity of atoms'^; wbile tbe Siltra STffrr# 

is evidently aimed at tbe Veddntic view 
explained in tbe four preceding sütras.) that tbe Soul is to 
be known only tbrough Sratl.^ Similarly V. S. IV, 2, 2-3 
controvert tbe VedanfiKs view tbat our body is fornied by 

Garbe holds that Vamshiica was prior to Nyäya ; Vide. Die 
Säinkhya Philoaophie, p. 116. 

® Brahwa-Svira II, 2,18, et seij; Mhudm^ä Säira, 1, 2, 36: see ai.«o 
Colebrookea Misedlaneous Emtys, Vol- I, p. 3ri4. 

V. S. IV, 1. 4-5. ’ Brahmu-Sinra II, 2, 14-15. 

f. 3. III, 2, 9. Cf. aisü U. S. III, I, 28-30. 
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tho iinioü of five or three elemouts.’ Agaiii maiiy of tlie 
terras nsed by Ka mula, siicli as STf^rJTTrWT, and 

õ^ T T õ^cr . appear to be l)orrowed from Bddarayana. The same 
holds good of Gotama. Iii several places he propoiinds 
views very similar to well-kuown Vedantic doctrines^; 
while a coraparison of G. S. III, 14 "with Brahma- 
Sxifra II, 1, 24 will show that Gotama borrows even 
illnstratictns aud arguinents from BdclardyaiuG G. S. II, 1, 
01-f57^ would likewise show that Gotama was also posterior 
to Jaim.ini. It raay be argned that the borrowing inay have 
been ou the other side, or that the particular siit7r6S may 
be later additions. Bnt we mnst iu sucb cases judge by the 
whole toue aud drift of authors. While in all the cases 
üoted abovG the topics form essential parts of the two 
Mh)>d)h$d sjsteins, they come ouly incideutally in the works 
of Kaiidda and Gotoioa. We can, therefore, confidently 
assert that the works of Gotama aud KaiiCtda^ as we have 
tbein at present, cannot be older tlian tJie 4th century B. C. 

'fhe (|nestioii as to the relative priority of these two sys- 
fctms jmr -sv? is besot with niauy difficiilties. Opinions have 
been advanced ou both sides. Chandmi harda Ta.r halan kara ^ 
iu the preface to his cdition of \'a}^u;shika-ävtras. strongly 
coüteuds ibr the priority of \h(i--eshih(( system, while others 
maintaiii the opposite view.'' GoJdstiicker calls the 
f ouly a branch of the Nyaya withont deciding 

their relritive priority : while Weber is iiudecided on the 
point. jviueh of the eoufnsion, liowever. ou this poiut can 
be avoided by raaking a distuction, asalready noted, betweeu 
tiic Vxiiieshiha system aud the Vauieshihd BiBas. There 
are strong gronuds for believiiig, as Mr. Tarhdlahhdra 
eoutends, that the Vaiicshiha. system preceded Gotarma.^s and 
yetthe Svtrasoi Kaväda or atleastmany ofthem, may be of a 

> fh-ahmu-Svtra II, 2, 21-22. Cf. G. S. IV, 1, C4. 

" ?/rTf4^n% 5ioro'r=i'Tf?'f?'<r^-^'FTr4rw i <to/ania-Stdr<i. 

1 Brah . 

‘ G. S. Il, 1, 61, 

'■ .Bhiiaaoharya : Xti(lij(i-Kosh(f, lütro., p. 2-3, note. 

*' Goldstiicker^s rO/jhii, p. 153. 

Wi-hcr : 11'aturtf o/‘ fiiil/an LiU p. 245, 
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later date. The fact that.. while Vaiieshika doctriaes are 
noticed in Badarägana^s Bt'(ik>na~Sütr(is, Gotcnna’s System 
is not eveu ouce alluded to, shows that some Vaiieshika 
doctrines at leasfc were proraulgated Mot only before 
Gotama but even before the composition of the 
Brahma^Sütrris. YaUyäyam^s remark that omissions in Gota~ 
Work are to be snpplied from the cognate system of the 
VaUeshikas may likewise be taken to imply that that system 
existed before G^oto//j<»’Ätime*; while the latter’s reference to 
a* sri%cT?=sr%:5TYcr;^ by which he probably means doctrines 
taught by some allied school sudi as the VaiiesUkas would 
support such an inference. The posteriority of Gotama may 
also be inferred from the fact that mauy topics summarily 
disposed of nr imperfectly discussed by Kanada are fully 
treated by him, as for instance inference, fallacies, eternity 
of sound, and the nature of soul. It is true that some of 
these argiiments would also prove that Kaiydda^s sütras were 
anterior to Gotama’s work, and it is possible that a collec- 
tion of Vaihskika sütras was known to Gotama. But we 
must also take account of the fact that several sütras in the 
present collection of KaiiddaKs: aphorisms appear to be sug- 
gested by Gofam/ds work. 

Y. S. III, 2, 4,® for instance, is clearlv an amplifica- 
tionofG. S. I, I, 10/ Y. S. III, 1 , 17' again gives an 
illustration of the fallacy, although the name, 

strange to say, is nowhere explained thronghout KanAda^s 
work. The word is, however, used by Gotama as a defini- 
tion of ^ETSirfirgrnr, and it is possible that the author of the 
Vaikeskika sütras borrowed it from him, and wrongly used 
it as the name of the fallacy. These sütras, therefore, if 


‘ Vät. on G. S. 1, 1, 4. 
ValieshihcifS ätra. 

4 ..^ . 

ä sRtnf^roff 

G. S. 1, 2, 46, 


^ G. S. I, 1, 29. 


I Gotaina-Sätra. 
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not tihe whole work of fCanäda^ must have heeii composed 
after Gotamds work was published. there are good 

reasous for suspeotiag that Kaiiädfd^ work, as we have it at 
present, contuins a large number of apborisius which have 
been either modified or added in after times. A comparisou 
of Kanada's sütras^, as found in our printed editions, with 
the BJi&shya of Pr&kastap&da. shows that many of the iutras 
are not explained by the scholiast and were probably unknown 
to himJ Moreover, all these suspicious aphorisms 
relate to topics that look like häving been suggested afterr 
wards. The practice of making such interpolations in 
ancient Works is not uncommon in Indian literature. The 
S&nkhya-Sütras are notoriously modern productions, thongh 
ascribed to an ancient Riski ; and even tho Brahma-Stitras of 
Bädarayaua Iie under the suspicion of being tampered with. 
The loose aud nnsystematic arrangement of the Vaikeshika 
aphorisms must have considerably facilitated the task of 
an interpolator, while such liberties could not have been 
easily taken with the more corapact and finished produc- 
tion of Gotama.^ 

The most reasonable conclusion that may be drawn 
from the foregoing facts is that, although we can say no- 
thing definite abont an original collection of Vaišeskika 
aphorisms, the present work of that name is comparatively 
modern. We have no materials at present to fix its proba- 
ble age. Kanada is a mythical personage and is variously 
styled Käsyapa^ Kamhhakska or Kanahkitk. The latter 

‘ See the escellent conspectus showing the ^Mras corresponding to 
each section of PmsasiapMa s achoimm, prefixed to the Benares Edi- 
tion of that work, 

2 Mahamahopkdhyäya Satischandra Vidyabhushan thinhs that only 
the Ist book of Nyäjja-Sütras was composed by Ahshaiyäda, while the 
2iid, 3rJ and 4th books beav inarks of diflierent hands. The later hooks 
contain passages from Lanhämtä.ra Süira of TocjäcMra Budhistio 
Hchool, the M&dhyamlha Sätra of Ndyärjuna and Šataha of dryade-m 
all composed about 800 Ä. D. Vüisy&yam is saidto have collected all the 
later additions together. Soe Bhandarkar Commeinoratiou Võlume p.lGl. 

^ 2 P. B. Ben. ed. p. 200 ; V. S. IJp. Calc. ed, :p. 160-1 ; Trihlnda- 
Seaha, 
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two aj^pellations are, of coiirse, paraplirases oL' K andda^ 
u'hicii literally nieaus aii eater of seeds or afcoms. The 
aame is said to be derived from Ms häving lived apou pick- 
ed-np grain-seeds while practising austerities; more probably 
ifc is a derisive appellation invented by antagouists for 
liis atomic tlieory. The systeia is aiso called Aidnkya 
Darkana.,^ and a pretty oid tradition is toid that God 
Mahadeva pleased by the austerities of the sage Kanada 
appeared to him in the guise ofan owland revealed the system 
which the latter subsequently embodied in the SütrasJ' 
A Rishi named ülüka is mentioned in the Makäbliäratciy 
but nothing can be said as to what connection he had with 
the Vaikeshika system. The name Aidiikya is, however, 
Gonsiderably oid, being mentioned by UdyotaMra and Kumd- 
rila, The name VaUeshikci occnrs even in the schoiium 
of PrdUtstapdda, who also refers to the tradition about God 
Mahadeva just mentioned. ® Vdyu-Picräna makes Aksha- 
pdda, Kanada and ÜUdia sons of but no reliance 

can be placed on sudi an authority. 

It has been already shown that the present collection 
. of Vaikeiihika ajjhorisms is posterior to the 4th centurj 
B. C.j and the references to it contained in VtitsydyanaH 
eoraraentary on Ootamaks work jirove that it must have 
existed before the 5th century A. 1). Vdtsydyaria 
mentions it as ^flTRcFW) enumerates, the six ca- 
tegories ' and actually quotes one aphorism of KanadaA 


^ Sugiura on the authcyity of a Chinese woik Tshlhi hitsuM gays he 
waa called rice-eater because he näed to go out and eat rice obtained 
froin woraen, while he was called ühika, because he lived in a 
luountain and was very ugly. Vide Sugiura’a Hindu Logic as yreseroed 
in Chimi a7id Jayan p. 14. 

^ Biiro, D- S. Oale. ed. p. 110. 

” Bhimachärya ; Ngdya-Kosha, Intro. p 2. 

Nydya-VärtiJca, Bibl. Ind. p. 168 ; TanlTu-Värtika k, 1, 4. 

" P. B. Ben. ed. p. 234. 

See the verses quoted in P. B. Ben. ed. Intro. p. 10. 

^I^1^1: * i cT^ i 

Tdf. on G. S. I, 1, 9. 

® ?FTrfg[TFfi' (V. S. III, 1.16 ) %3; ^Ffrprf^qr^- 

ete. 1 l’’di on G. S. II, 2, 36. 
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This is the iifcmost that we can say with. certainty aboiit the 
ag-e of Kamdrds work* The date of Prašastapdda^ tfie earli- 
est scholiast of Kantida^ is e(j[ually uncerfcam. He canuot 
be the samc as the Rishi Pra-iasta meutioned ia the Praca- 
rddhytoja, of Baudhchjana-Sütra for Baudhäyavia-Sütra beiiig 
composed beforo the 4th centiiry B. C.,’ Praiastapäda and 
<( jorfiori Kanada v/ould have to be j^l^^ced lõug before that 
thuö. Prakmfapada has also been ideutified witli Gotama^ 
tlie anthor of Kydya-Sütrc/.s,^ biit it seenis to be a mistake. 
So no iuference as to the age of the VaUeiskida-Sütras can 
be drawn from the date of the commentator. The six ca- 
tegories as well as the proofs are mentioned in the medical 
vvurk of Cha.raka, who has been ideutified with PataTijali^ 
the anthor of the Mahahhäshya^ ^ Biit even if this 
identity is correct, the original work of Qkaraka häv¬ 
ing boeu siibscqiieiitly recast aud enlarged by Brldha- 
buUf, particiüar passages from it cannot be relied iipou for 
historical purposes. 

Happily we can obtain better resiilts in the csase of 
Gota/na^s work. That it is posterior to the rise of Buddhism 
is cvident on its face, for Buddhistic doctrines are expressly 
mentioned therein.'* It is also, as has been already shown, 
lator than the Litter part of the fifth century B. C'., the 
tiine of Bdda.myanPs BraJima-Sütras which, while refiiting 
Va,Rešhika doctrines, inake no mention of the cognate school 
of Ka.hjrjnjikan. Goldstiicker says that both Knfylyana 
and Patanjali knew of the Kydya Sütras.° Now Patanjali 
is said to have written his great work about 140 B. 0. ®; 
but Katyäyana^s date is not so certain. According to a story . 
toid in Kafhd-Sarit-S&gara^ Kdtyayana was a pupil of 
üpat-arsha and a minister of king Kanda who reigned abont 
SõO B. C. ^ Goldstiicker makes light of the anthority of 

’ Biihler ; Sacred Laws ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I Ž 2 >astamba, Intro. 
p. XXII. 2 Bhimächärya : Nydya Kosha Inlro. p. 2. 

^ Parama-Lagha-Mahjiishd- A verse said to be from Yogabija ca.]h 
Patanjali, a writer on three Sciences, grammar, medicine, and Yoya. 

* (4. R. III, 2, 11.13. 5 Goldstücker’s Pcmmi, p. 157. « Ibid p. 234. 

Katil dSaritSäyara, 1. 5; Mas Müller ; of Anokul Sans¬ 

krit Literalure, p. 240. 
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Kfitka-Sctrit-Sagaray but it is liard to believe tbat sticli a 
story could bave got carrency without some sort of founda- 
tiofl. If tlie story is true tbe JS^ycõyti-Sutras would have to 
be placed before 350 B. C. KätyayoMO^s date is now general- 
ly taken to be about the middle of tbe 4t}i century B. 0. ^ ; 
and so Qotcum 'vvill bave to be placed before tbat time. 
Tbere is anotber fact wbicb confirms tbisconclusioii. Scihwra- 
tbe scboliast on JoAwinV& Sütras, ofteu (][uotes an 
ancient autbor wboin be calls BhagavaM Upficarska, and 
wbo must bave, therefore, lived a lõng tirae before bim. 
Tbis Upamrska is said to bave written commeutaries on 
botb tbe Mimdmsa SütrasA If be be tbe same as tbe reput- 
ed teacber of Kdtydyana above meutioned, be must bave 
lived in tbe lirst part of the 4tb century B. C. Now a 
passage quoted by Sahara Scdmhi frora tbe cominentary of 
tbis Upamrsha^ shows tbat iio was intiinately ac/iuainted 
witb Gotama’^ systein and largely adopted its doctrines. 
Ootama’s work must, tberefore, bave becn composed be¬ 
fore tbe 3rd century B, C., tbat is, it belougs to tbe 4tb cen¬ 
tury B. C.^ 

' Tbere is anotber piece of evidence, wbicb, tbougb ap- 
parently conflictiug witb tbe above conclusion, really sup- 
ports it. Apastmnba tbe autbor of tbei)Äam«-iStižfra, knew 
botb tbe Fürea and the Ottara Mi7iiänsd svstems, but not 

V ^ 

tbe Xfyäya- It is true tbat Äpastamki in two passages of 


Eggeling’8 S'ätapaÜia-Brahinana ( S. B. E, Series ) Intro. p. 30. 

' Colebrooke’8 MhccUamous Essays, Vol. I. p. 357. 

Anotber story in Bon3adeva-Bhatta’s iKathd-SarUSdyara makes 
him Iive in Pätaliputra during the reign of Nanda, i. e., about 350 B. C; 
but no reliance can be placed on tbe chronological data furnisbed by 
tbis book in the absence of other evidence. 

^ Sdhara-Bhdshya, Bibl. LicL p. 10 ; for an English translation of the 
passage aee Colebrooke’8 Misaellaneous Essat/s^ Vol. 1. p. -328. 

“ Tbie conclusion \vill not be affectcd by any date tbat may be assign ■ 
ed to Panini. Goldstiicker places Panini lõng before the rise of Bud- 
dhism and holds tbat be did not know Gotama’s work. Pänini mentiona 
the word 5=5X1^ but only in tbe aense of a syllogism or rather a thesis, such 
»8 thosc in Oaicnini’a work. See Goldstiicker’» PdiüM/, p, 152. 

* Bühler ; Sacred Lam ( B. B. E. Series ) Part I kpastamha, Intro. 
p. xxvii. 
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his Work nses the word and respectively^ but 

there be clearly refers to Pt2rca-3/ž?;?d?w5d,and not to the System 
oi Gotama. Nor is this use of the word uucommon in aiicient 
writings. The fact that the word which was siibseg^nent- 

ly raonopolized by the followers of Gotama^ is applied 
by Apastamba to the System of Jaimini.^ shows that at his 
time Gotama^s System was either unknown, or at least 
so new as not to have attaine lany widecelebrity. Apastamba 
according to Bühler must have lived before the third 
century B. C. and even lõO or 200 years carlier®; but his 
knowledge of the twc JfŽMawžsa.š shows that he could not 
have lived lõng before 400 B. C. Gofanuds work mustthere- 
lore be assigned to the end of the 5th or the beginning of 
the 4th Century B. C. 

It is needless to state after this that our Gotama is q^uite 
differeut from Gotama the author of a Dharma-Sütra 

9 

who preceded Baudkäyana. and was a fortiori prior to 
Apastamba^', nor has Iie anything to do with the mythical 
sage of that naine mentioned in the Rdmdyana and Maha- 
hhoAuta as the son of ütathya aud the husband of Ahilyä. 

Nothiug is known about the personality of our author, and 
it is even doubtful whether his real uiime was Gotama or 
Gaojxima. Being a Brahmau he could not have belonged to 
the race from which the founder of Buddhism sprang. He 
is also called Akshnpdcla or Aksha,charana, but the origiii 
of the name is not kuown. Some- have conjectured that the 
opithet was a uick-name given to Gotama for his peculiar 
theory of sensual perceptiou, and means one who stands or 
walks upon organs of scnse ( ); but there is no au- 

thority for this. At any rate the author, whoever he may 
be, possessed great originality and a grasp of general 
principles that enabled him to systematize the Science of 
logic for the first time. He cannot, however, be said to 
have founded it, for logical rules seem to have prevailed 
even before his time. Ma7iu proclaims the need of reason 
for a correct understanding of the sacred law^, while 


' Apastamba-Dharma^Sütra II, 4, 8, 13 ; and II, 6,14, 13. 

^ Btiii}6r J bctcved Laics ( S. B. E. Series ) Part I, A^xistamhüf Intro. 
p. xliii. 


rhid. p, sx tnd lv. 


* MarMrSnnptf xii, 106 . 
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Bädaräyana, goes to the other extreme of declariag 
the litter futility of oiir reasouiog power to discover 
truth.’ Besides, it is qiiite obvioiis that, Uüless the art 
of reasoniug had boeu practised for a lõng time previoas, and 
had been considerably developed, neither the philosophical 
specnlations in the Upanishads nor the rise of heretical 
sects, snch as the Chärtdkas.) Bauddkas and Jainas^ 
conid have been possible. What then did Gotama achieve ? 
What is his place in the history of Indian logic ? This 
is an interesting qiiestion, and ivould, if satisfactorily 
answered, throw a Hood of Ught on the early history of 
Indian philosophy, 

Gotcnna. was certainly not the pioneer. The very fact that 
he lias cvolved a logical system complete and weli knit in 
all essential respects would lead us to snspect that he must 
hai e iiseci materiais left by his predecessors and profited by 
their errors. This is not a mere iufcrence however, for 
Vdtsyäyana in his Commentary on G. S. I, l, 52, actually 
tells ns that tliere was a school of dsaUjajjikdS who required 
ten premises in a syllogism, and that Gotama reduced their 
number to five."^ This is quite probable, for Indian systema- 
tists always favour brevity, aud even Gotamads five premis¬ 
es were subsequently reduced by othcrs to three. Gotama 
thereiore, must have been precöded by other labourers in the 
saxxie field whose "works have been eclipsed by his 
superior treatise. Bsternal evideuce ^would lead us even 
a step further. The two passages from Äpastamba^s Dliarma- 
Sütra, referred to above, show that the word was 
formerly applied to Pürm-Mimdmsd. Similar passages’ are 
also found in many ancient Smfitis and also some modern 
Works in which the same word or its derivatives are used in 
connection with JalminPs system. So läte a writer as 
Madhatdckdrija calls his epitome of JaiminPs workp^nRiTrOT” 
fwrTi ^ while raany other Mhti&mm works have as 
[lart of their title. The variousthesespropoundedin 
Work are called Idpdi/aSy and even Panini uses the word 


* Brahma-SiäraW, 1 , 11 . 
® Vdt. OH O. 8. I., 82. 
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iu a similar sense.' How tliea are we to explain tbe fact 
tha-t a Word so generaliy used by the Mimd 7 hsak(ts came 
afterwardü to designate the rival and totally disBimilar 
System of Ootama. As a general ruie we fiud tliat when a 
new school arises it coins its own phraseology to distingnish 
itself from its predecessors. In this case, howeve]',the followers 
of Gotajna appropriated au oid word, and that word stuck 
to thera so fast as to become afterwards their exclnsive 
property. The ex]3lanation, it seems, lies in the fact that 
the Science of logic which afterwards developed into a 
separate system was originally the child of Purta-MUmCvnisd. 

Analogy of other arts and Sciences points to the same 
conclusion. All Sciences in India appear to have spning 
out of sacrificial necessities. Astronomy was founded on 
the rules by which Vedic Riskis ascertained the correct 
time for perforining periodical sacrifices, from the 
movements of heavenly bodies. While mediciiie had its 
germ in the analysis of the properties of Soma plant 
and other sacrificial substances, mnsic was first 
cultivated by the Udgdtri priest for singiug his 
Säman hynins, and a knowledge of architectiire and geo- 
raetry was found to be esseutial in constructing the sacri¬ 
ficial pandal and the Vedi. It is probable, therefore, that 
the art of reasoning also originated in some reqiiirement of 
the all importaiit sacrifice. Such requirements were mainly 
two, the correct interpretation of vedic texts on which the 
dne performance of the sacrifices depended, and victory in 
the philosophical and other discjissions which were iisually 
held in the intervals of sacrifices. It was a special function 
of the Bralmian priest to give decisions on any disputed points 
that might arise in the course of a sacrifice, and this he 
could not have done unless he was amaster of ratiocination. 
Such decisions which may be likened to the chairman’s 
rulings in a modern assembly, are scattered throngh the 
ancient BrCikmands, and are collected together as so many 
Nyäyas inthe ancient PilTm-‘Mhn&ms& aphorisms of Jaimini. 
The philosophical disquisitions were collected in the varions 


PÄ9im’8 Sdira III, 2, 122. 
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and jjroduced tiie system of Uttaiv-^MlmCnhsä. 
Jaimini lays down many raies of exegesis which seem to be 
the direct progenitors of the logical raies of Gotama. The vari- 
ous tests for instanee illustrated in the third chapter of 
attempttodetermine whether a riteora Vedicdiuec-’ 
tion is Principal or aaxiliary are only so many yarieties of 
inference. The so often mentioned by Jaimini must have 
saggested the and of Gotama and Kanada respec- 

tively. We may therefore suppose that it is the Mlmdmsakas 
who, first prompted by exegetical necessity, deyeloped 
snndry raies of logic which they illustrated by means of 
what they called Nyayas or theses. When therefore Ma7m 
or Apastamba speaks of or we must understand by the 
term these raies of inference as applied to Vedic interpre- 
tation. The atility of these raies for other pnrposes, founded 
as they mainly are on the broad basis of common sense. 
conld not have bat been perceived very soon and naturally 
taken advantage of. This secnlarization so to say of these 
exegetical raies of Pd^^m-Mhndmsä gave birth to a Science 
which was at first known by the name of It 

probably got its modern appellation of Uyäija^ when Gotama 
raised it into a philosophical system by including in his 
treatise disquisitions on sundry metaphysical topics, .such 
as the origin of knowledge, eternity of soand, natnre of proof 
and the agency of God. If this hypothesis is correct, we 
can form a tolerably clear idea of the task Gotama set before 
himself and which he has performed so admirably. From 
a bundle of experimental raies which were known only as 
a secular art called and said by some to be subsidi« 

ary to Gotama evolved a system which at pnce 

became the rival of the two and which from thence 

forward exercised a strong sway over generations of Indian 
Pandits. Gotama can very well be compared in this respect with 
Aristotle or Immannel Kant. Nay in one sense his influ- 
ence has been even greater; for Kant and Aristotle failed to 
supplant their predecessors completely, while Gotama con- 
strncted a new system, as it were, which eclipsed all previ- 
ons attempts and which has from his time become the sõle 
standard for posterity» 
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The Work of fTotama differs in iiiauy respects from that 
of Kanada. .While the former is methodical aud details a 
System of logic practically complete, the latter discloses no 
consistent aim and no arrangements of parts. It has the- 
the appearance of a loose bnndle of critical notes on the 
Principal philosophical topics of the day. This fact raises 
a douht as to whether Kand,da’s aphorisms wereever the real 
basis of the Vaüeshika System as we find it now. The oldest 
exponent of the complete system as described in all modern 
Vaikeshika works is Pramstapdda, and he may for aught 
we know, be its real founder also. The snpposition is not 
so improbable as it might appear at first sight. Almost 
all the peculiar doctrines that distingnished the later 
Vaikeshikas from the Naiydyikas and other schools are to 
be found in Prakastapada’s work and are conspicnonsly absent 
in Kanäda’s Sütras. The doctrines abont 

and several others, which are regarded aspecu- 
liarities of the VaüesMka system, are not even touched 
npon in Kanäda^s aphorisms, although they are pretty fairly 
discussed in P7'asas£apäda’s Bhdskya. The seven categories 
on which the whole Vaikeskika system is based are probably 
an afterthought ; and even the doctrine of which ac- 

cording to some gave the name to the system appears to be 
a later development. Kanada restricts the word ( cate¬ 
gories properly so called ) to three things only, a^d 

Pmkastapdda enlarges the number to six, and some 
later author added ® 

It is true that the aphorism 

enumerates the six categories; but this aphor¬ 
ism is most probably a later interpolation. It is in- 
ordinately lõng, unlike other aphorisms of Kandda, and 
contains a number of distinct propositions that would 


1 V. S. VIII, 2, 3. 

2 Several Mas. of Prakaitaj)äd<i's Bhäahya end with the colophon 
fit !r:ST^qKH<-p!fci wsnj;. 

3 V. S. 1.1, 4. 
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have aufficed for half a dozen Sütras. Besides it is very 
awkmrdly võrded if nofc positively ungrammatical. A com- 
parisoa of this aphorism vitk the oijeniug passage of 
Fraiastapdda^s scholiiim leavGS hardly any doubt about its 
spiirionsuess- Prašastapäda^s i)assag-e runs thns :— 

Now one of tiiese two passages must be au adaptation of 
tbe other. Accordiug to tliis passage of Praias^ö;- 

pdda explaius ouly tlie first three sütras of Kanäda^ whicb 
implies tkat tke fourtk Süt7xi quoted above was unknovu 
to tke sckoliast. Hence if Kirandmli is to be believed, tke 
aphorism must be tke later of the two. Šrldkara^ tke autkor 
of Nydya-Kandalij speaks to the same eifect. In introdnciug 
tke last seutence ke says tkat it was added to remove any 
appareut iucousistency betweeu tke preceding senteuce and 
Kanada^s secoiid aphorism ^ l 

Tke iucousistency is tkat wkile accordiug to the sckoliast 
kuowledge of categories is tbe means of Kandda 

speaks of it as resiilting from aud tliis iucousistency is 
removed by the sckoliast by addiug tkat tke kuowledge of 
categories itself springs from as revealed in diviue com- 
mandments. So accordiug to Srldhara this last clause is 
au addition of tke sckoliast intended to remoTe tke appareut 
iucousistency, and yet it is summed up in tke openiugwords 

of tke fourtk Eitkertkese wordsortke 

whole aphorism must therefore kave Leen suggested by 
Pramstapäda’■'s passage. If tke aphorism, as it stands now, 
kad existed before, there would kave been no and 

therefore no necessity for Pt'ahstapdda’s additional clause 

We must, therefore, suppose 
tkat tke aphorism was added by soine later writer in order 
to supply wkat appeared to iüm au oversigkt of Kandda. 
-Besides, the fact tkat there skould kave been even tke 
suspicion of a coutradiction betweea tke enumeration of six 
categories and Kandda^s second proves tkat tke six 


P. B. Beu. «d. pp. $, 7. 
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categories were nofc thonght of by Kanada, and were for tlie 
■ftrst tiine mentioned by his scboliast, Prasastapäda. e 
must, therefore, constnie the apborisin 
as implyiup- that Kaiiäda mentioned ouly three • categories 
to winch the scboliast added tbree naore, wbile tiie seTentb was 
added stiil later.-" Ifanydoubtisiclton the poiut, a critical 
examination of the apborisms wbicL are supposed to defiue 
''\'ill dispel it. These apborisms speak of 
fts well as of in a way qiiite diiferer.t from tbe 

later couceptions of the two categories. Apborisms 
tw? fT^ i-^üd especially 

signifieaut. Tlie iirst shows that Kam.da iised the word 
as a relative term opposed to meaniug that 

the uutioüs of ijeun-^i and difcrentia are always relative, 
and that the same property may be a gemu with respect to 
oue class, aud a diferentkt. with respect to anothor class 
of things. tTST??, fcr iustauee. is a geni^s as inclnding all 
jars uuder oue class, aud a diffõrcntia as distingiiishing all 
jars from other snhstanoes, as cloth and men. The second 
aphorism shoAVs that Kanada distiuguishes ultimafe di.ffe-re7ices 
of things from other dijjcrõntiae by giviiig to the former the 
special name of It is these ultiniate differences 

tliat are denoted by the later Vahesktkas bv the categorv 
; ^^«üd the fact that Kanada regards them only as one 
species of dlffermüa- shows that he did not indude them iu 
a separate category häving absolute and iiotmerelya relative 
existence. The couclusiou is irresistible that the 
wlüch wore at first ouly one kiud of dijferentia, were after- 
wards developed into an iudependeut category. The notions 
of ^tniTTR' itiid ?cr¥RR can also be shown to have origiuated 
iu the same way.“ 

It will be thus seen that unlike Ny&ya,, Vaüeskika was 
never given oiit to the wodd as a cut and dry system. It was 
gradnally evolved as the ever-flowiiig stream of controversy 


1 V. S. VIIL 2. 3. V. S. I. 2. 3-6. 

^ Siinilarly while Kamda mcntions only 17 qualities, the scholiast. 
add*! seven more, and others, making in all 24, which miraber has 
been accepted by all later writers. 
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siiggesied üew points or disclosed tlie faults of oid ones: 
Praiastapäda tlius occupiesa somewhatintermediafce position 
betweeii KcmaAafun^ hislater comtoentators. He is sufficieiitly 
removed in time from Kanada to call him a muni and a 
desciple of Mahehara,^ while hehimself is regarded almost 
as a semi-mythical persouage by later writers. His age 
cannot, however, be ascertained even approximately. The 
earliest kuown cominentary on Praiastapada's work is thaf 
of ^rldhara who gives his own date as 991 A. D. He must 
also have preceded šaiikardcltdrya who seems to qnote from 
him several times. The opinions ascribed by Saiikamchdrya 
to the K&näda school are allfonnd in Praiasstapada^s work.® 
ŠricharoMa^ in his commentary on šaAiraka-Bkä,shya called 
PraJiatdrtha^ says that a particular ^iew criticised by Saii- 

/c<7/mbelongstotheolderschool of VaAieskikas thongh opposed 
to that contained in Ba.mna^s Bkäskya. The view referred 

to is proponnded by Pmkastapddo. who must, therefore, be 
older than Ramm J Ihis Bhdshya of Rdmm which may be 
a commentary either on Kanada ''š Sütras or PraAastapädad 
own work, is not available, nor is its date kuown. Udayanads 
Kirantimli is, however, said to have been based upon it.'* 
If this Rikana is the same as the repnted anthor of a com- 
mentary on Rigveda he appears to have been a very ancient 
anthor, and Prakastapada must be stiil older. Äloreover, 
if Pramstapdda was as suggested above the lirstto eniimera- 
te the six categories, Iie must have preceded VdtsydyaMa 
who mentions them.“ Nothing more definite can be said 
on the point for the present, and we must, therefore, 
ieave PnAastapdda''s date too as one of the uncertainties of 
Indiaii chronology.*’ 

’ P. B. Bon. cJ. pp. 1 and 329- 

^ Of- tiho pust^igcs iu Šõ rh'(i kfi—Rhiishyo- ( Anaiidiiahrain pd. }>p. 514-5 
and p 519 mthtbe passages in P.B.Beu ed.p. 48 and p. 328 respectively. 

■' Prašatapada has also been referred to as sr^šr^^or, and 

aud some even identify him with Gutaraa See VlmlhueAoari- 
praiädoA to Tutkcuhlku, Darham (Bibl. Ind. ed.) 

P. B. Ben ed. Intro. p. 12 note. ^ q. g 

If Ohu raha, the writeron raedieine, is correctly identified witli Pa- 
ta/Vjali, Pra^agtapada ninst be anterior to him. See p. xxxi s/qjra. 
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The agõ of commentaries proper hegins with Vatsyäyam^ 
otherwise known as Paksh^la~Svämin,^lh.o%Q commentary on 
Gotama^a Work is the uidest kuowa work of the Idad we 
nowpossessd VaJ-'<;/a;iar/a must hare lived abont the eud 
of ötli ce.;turY A. L). ibr iie precedcd fcho well-kiiowu Pxid- 
diilbt teaciier Utiiudja wdo is s-iid tu Uive ÜYod ia tUe eirly 
part of tJie ütii ceatary." Dihndga was succeeded by the 
celelirated anthor of üchjota who is mentioaed by Subanclhu 
writiug’ iil the 7th centnry.'’ üdyotakcvra is said to Iiave 
writteu his work to dispel the errors of Diiirdga and 
others, and Väokaspati in his Tika adds that his 
Principal object was to defend Vätsy&gana against the at- 
tacks of Dinndga^ 

According to the Jäin Sloka-Värtika^ üdyotakdra was in 
his turn answered by Dha>‘m%klrti.^ Now DhaTmakirti is 
known to have lived in the first half of the 7th c^^utury® 

* Was Vätäyäyana a Buddhist? riome have siipposed him to be so be- 
cause his work does not begin witb a prayer to any of the Hindu dfities. 
But the epithet ^vümin as well the fact täiat the Buddhist writer D iinaga 
coiitroverts his vievvs sh .uid ieave no douLt aliout hi-i ort iodosy. fle 
was also called Drain la ( Dravida ? ) or Pakshilusvämin. He was a 
lative ot Conjeevera*!! and hved about A. D. 400 i. e. a century hefore 
Dinnäga and Vasuhaudhu. See S. C. Vidyabhushana’s Indian Logic, 
Medicst'al School, pp, 68-72. 

® Max Miiiit-r ; India^ Whai can ii teach us ? Ist ed. p. 320. Dinnäga 
is said to have introduc.d theuniveraal proposition into the Indian 
syllogism for the first tiine. 

^ Vä8amdatid( Odlo. eä, p. 235) haa i See 

also Dr, Halbs Preface to his editum ox tint work. Udyotakära waa 
called Bhäradväja and lived at Thaneswar near Delhi. He waa a 
preceptor of the Päs'u!jatH eect- 

4 See quutation at P. B. ed. !n‘ro, p. 10. Udyotah&ra himsolf 
says:— 

7?gf.wr i 

rrt73TTrt%F^r: tl 

Also see Wcn-r, D, M. C. XXII. 72', and CoUbrooke 3nsceU 

laneom Ea-^ayx Vul. l p. 232, CfW-Ts n ic. 

5 J. B. B. K. A.S. Voh XVIII p. 229. 

® Ibid.p. 90. Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhnshan-i thlnks that DAama/jlr^i 
and Üdyotakdra were contemporaries and fiourished about 633 A. D. 
See Indian Logic, Ifedireoal sahool. p. «105 and Bbandarkar Mernorial 
Võlume p, 164. 

F 
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Diiinäga and Udgotahära- therefore must bave belonged to 
the Gtli, and Vätsgäyana at the latest to the end of tlie 5t]i 
century. Vdtsydgana is aot, bowever, the earliest scholiast 
on Gotamd’s Sdtras, The alternative interpretations of G. S. 
I. 1, 5 given by him show that the traditional meaning was 
obscnred at his time, and that several writers before him 
had interpreted the Sdtras in different ways. The interval 
h&tween Gotama QMdi Vdtsyayana. considerable and could 
not have passed without prodncing soine notable writers? 
yet no relics of the period appear to have been left behind. 
Either the Scythian inroads which ravaged the country 
from the Ist centnry B. 0. to the 4th century A. D, 
must have swept away all literary records of the period, 
or soine iinknown cause must have iulled philosophical ae¬ 
ti vity for the time. 

After Udyotakäm there seenis to have oceurred another 
long gap in the suceessionoforthodoxA^^ayn. writers until the 
end of lOth century, when a revival took place under the 
influence of the author of which is the earliest 

kuown commentary QnPrakasttipddcdsBIidshja.Šridhara wrote 
at least tliree other works naraed and 

The absence of any eminent Pfydya or Vaiseshika 
writer between Udyotakdra and Brullictra makes it highly 
probable that the tradition was broken in the interval. This 
interregnuin so to say is the more inexplicable as the period 
was one of intense intellectual aetivity. Gontroversies be¬ 
tween the Brahmins as represented by the and 

Veddtitins on the one haud and the Buddhistsaud the Jainas 
Oli the other occupy almost the whole of this period ; and it 
is strange that the followers of Gotnma and Kanäcla did 
not freely enter into the fray. Vdtsydyana and TJdyotakdra 
set the ball of controversy rolling,but no Jfyäya or Vaikeshi- 
writer seenis to have taken uji the ciidgels on their be- 
half immediately after Dhurmahhids strietures. The task 
of answering the great Buddhistie writer was left to Mlmdm- 
sakas like Kmnärila^ 8'emkaräehimja and Mandana, who 
were by no means favonrable either to the Kyäya or to the 
Vaiseshikd Systems. Dhannottara defended Bharmakirti 
against the eriticisms ofand Mmdana, and we again 
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find šrldhara a 'Nahjoyika answering Bharmottara. Tliough the 
Njjuya aud Vaik&shika systenis liad thus uo spokcsman ot 
tlieir own during tliis iuteiTeguiini, the iudividual doctrines 
iuciilcated by thera were uot a bit ueglected. Tbey were 
fully baiidled by the rival dispiitauts as if tbey liad by that 
time become the coiumon property of all schools.Tbe Mim&mm- 
has strougly coutroverted tho doctrine of aon-eternity of 
souud, aud the Vedautim criticized the atomic theory. The 
Fräbhähams started uovel views about Saimxdya^ "while all 
the schoolis fought over the proper number and nature of 
proofs. The auswer to tliese eriticisms caiue partly from 
the Biiddhiets aud the dainas aud partly from the later 
dsyäija writors. The fact soeras to bc that at this time the 
dsijcuja and miich more the Vaikeshika doctrines, despite 
smaller differences, fouud their strougest supporters among 
the Bnddhists and the dainas, many of whose tenets closely 
reserabled the pecnliar doctrines of the Vaikeshihas. The 
Fkijdtjn-Bindu^ for instance, which can uow be safely ascrib- 
ed to DhaymaJärti,^ is a purely VauesJdka troatise 
■while the Fratnaim-Sainachchaya of Diiindga and Dharmakir- 
tPs Vdrtikas ou it must also have been largely indebted to 
previous VaUes/äka works. This must also be the rea-- 
son uthy Vaikcskikas were at this time looked upon almost 
as heretics." 

The alliance of tlie \''aikeskikas with the Bnddhists and 
the evideut tendency of many of their theories towards 
atheism aud materialism alarmed the orthodor writers of 
the Mwddž.sa and Vedänto, schools who at once eonsigned 
them to the purgatory of non-believcrs. SahkaräcM.rya calls 
them Ardha-Vainäkikas ( Semi-Buddhists ), "wbile Kimdrila 
brackets them 'with ŠaJiyas as heretics who are frightened 


* J. B. B. R. A, S. Voi. xxx p. 47. and S. 0. Vidyabhushana’s 
tnditijt Locjic. Mcdlwtal Sahoul p. 109. 

® For a detailed account of Jaina and Buddhistic Logiciaas, see Dr. 
Satischandra \idyabhiishana’g Tndian Loglo^ Medicsval School and 

for Chinese and Japanese writers see SugnuVa ffinch Philosoghij as 
preserced hi China and Ja^an. 
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out of their wits by the advent of the fiithfnl Mtmänsakas> 
And yet a glanc? at Pracastapada^s BhäakycL will sLow that 
the were at le i.st :iä ortliodöX aud as deiddedly 

auti-Buddiiistic as eitliti.” the Miifiä}iisa’tis ov the VeddnfÄns» 


begius, witli a prayer to Gud aud coucludes 
by ascribiiig t^he origiu of the worid as weli as of the 
VaiiiahikcL sysuem to Mihejvar.i. He‘iccei>ts the aiitho- 
rity of Šnili aud occasioiully controverts tiie views ot the 
Buddhists. The notion of Vai‘ie6kik(i& beiiig heretical pro- 
babiy originated in the diu of coutroversy between the Bud- 
dhists and the Mlmämsakas^ aud the prejudice thus created 
stuck to them for a lõug time afterward^. The systera of 
Pfydija^ howeFer, seems to have esoaped the stigma of heresy, 
prob.ibly owiug to its comparative neglect iii this period. 
The coütroversies of this period mainly raged round metaphy- 
sical and theological questions which \yere monopolized by 
the Vaišeshika^ while the purely logical part of Gotama^s 
System did not provoke much opposition. Only oue doc- 
trine of the Naiyäyikas was raade the subject of coutroversy, 
naraely the theory of a personal Creator of the nniverse. 
Tuis doctrine was strougly advocated by the sect of Päm- 
pataa, aud various sub-sectious of Bhägimtas. These theis- 
tic Schools probably derived theiriuspir ition from Gotama^s 
Work, but they very soou became distiuct religious sects.’ 
On the whole it appears that, although there is a lack of 
special Nydya or VaUes/iika Works in tids period, the vari¬ 
ous doctriues laid down by Gotama and Kandda were fully 
threshed out and underwent additions aud alterations which 
were not even dreamt of by previous writers. 

Thedüterreguum from UdyotakarrPs tirae to the end of 
the lOth centiiry may have beeii produced by various causes 
which cannot be kno\#» at present; nor can we say for cer- 
taiu how the subsequeht revival was broiight about. Perhaps 
learued men at this tiine were too much occiipied with reli¬ 
gious aud sectariau disputes tu atteud to the drier subtleties 
of logic. The fact however, caunot be deuicd, tor while none 
of the known works of J^ydya or Valieakika proper can b© 




’ Max Miüier * Higtory of Sauekrit Liter«tor« p. 4S, 
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assigiied to the interval betweeu fclis 7th and the lOtli cen-” 
tiiries, the succeediiig age is märked hy sncii uu iuriisu oi 
JVyaj/a aud FffliSeis/iiia wrilers ua luore rl; lii utoi-cd ior the 
inactivity of the previouš periud. The laoatiiOt ii>;e pi- duc- 
tions of tiiis later age are a aeriei oi com .'Uiitaiieä ou tiic 
workä of Ptu i'^tstQ.pddci, aud V wuo L id t i.eii rouiC 
to be looked upoii as aucieiit authorities to be espiaiued 
and enlarged with revereiice, rather tban criüoiaed or cur- 
rected by ablei* siiccessors. lu this later period bolduess 
aud originality of thought dwiudie iii proportiou to au iii» 
crease of scholastic subtlety. The rauge of topics ia limiced, 
but each is treated with a greater fiillueas and iugeuuity. 
There is a distinct teudeucy towards schoiastieism. wiiich 
afterwards assuraed such abnorraal proportioiis iu tbe ^^ad- 
dea school, but the chauge was uot completed till 
four ceuturies later. It may be described :is au age of 
transitiou from the genuine philosophy of mediieval India 
to the scholastic verbiage of modern tiines ; aud it is 
a strikiug fact that this age uearly coiucides with 
the growth of scholasticism iu mediieval Europe. It is uot a 
little rem irkable that the liist-iry of Iiidiau iogic bears iu 
this respect a close anilogy to the progress of thonglit in 
Europe. If Gotama lived about the same time as Aristotle, 
Vdtsyäpana was probably the couteraporary of Boetldas and 
the Eevivalists ; while the raoderu Aühdrpas, such as 
Šridhara^ Väokaspati and Udapana üourished iu the same 
age which produced Thomas Aqiiüias aud Duus Seotus in 
the West. Are we theu to siippose that human miud in 
India as well as ia Europe passed successively throngh the 
same phases of philosophic developmeut and uearly at the 
same rate of progress ? The questiou is diiScult tõ auswer, 
but the coiücideuces are nõue the less luteresting, 

The first writer of this age of revival was Šrldhara 
who wrote his Np&ya^^Kaiidaii iu 991 A. D.’ ändhara 


* See P B. Ben. ed. p. 331. The coltipbon contaias t ielinöj 

wluch gnes S<ike Öl3 i. e, 99.1 Ä. D. as 
tbe (läte o£ tbe cuaipusiiion of tüe work. Blaadarkar ( lieport on boareb 
of SK. Mss. for l8ö3-4 p. 314 ) reads the lii.e as csrhrspf^rrr^, wMch giees 
tbe date Sake 910 or 9ö8 A. D., but thia must be a misiake, for the word 
i« inexplicable without 
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takes great pains fco refiifce tlie oi)iuions of Kimarüa and 

Surekzctra alias Mandana on tlie one kand as well as VharmoU 

• * / 

tarn on tke other, a fact wkick seems to ih.QX Sruihara 
was tke ürst emiucnt Sgaga writer after tkem. Rajašekkara, 

a Jäin commcntator on Ngdija-Kandali^ mentious tkree 
otker commentariey on FrakaMapädcds Bhäshga, kesides 

Srldha7'a’s work, tke Vgömavatl oi Sitächdrga tke 

Kirandvcdi of Udayantt and tke Llldmtl of Sri Vatsa or 
VaUabha^ all of wkick were writteu after šridhara^s work 
but before tke end of tke 13tk ceutury. Tke ckronological 
order of tkese writers luay be fised as Sridhara^ VaUabha, 
Udayana, and šimditga. All of tkem came to be looked 
npon as emineiit aiitkorities and kononred witk tke title of 
Achanja. Eack of tkem was distinguisked for some new 
conception, or original treatmcnt of oid topics. Tke Works 
of Vallabka and Shdditga are not yet available so as to 
enable us to form any definite opinion aboiit tkem, but tkeir 
views are frequently (^uoted and criticized in later works. 
UdagaMds Kiramlmll was probably left unfinisked by tke 
autkor, as all tke Mss. kitkerto available contain only tke 
ckapters on and ajor.^ ärldhara lived as stated above 
at tke end of tke tentk century. He was followed by Väckas- 
pati Müra intkelltk century, wko wrote commentaries 
on all tke principal pkilosopkical systems, and wkose works 
kave been deservedly keld in tke kigkest estimation by tke 
succeeding generations.^ Vachaspati^ tke autkor of Bhdmatl 
and Šdfbkhya-Tattm-KaumudA^ wrote an equally able com- 
mentary on tke Vartikas of Udgotakära^ called Võ.rtika^TciU 
pargaVfikä and tkis Tika of Vaahaspati became tke test of 

anotker commentary, Tdtparga-Fariiuddki by UdojjanaT 
^ P. D. Den. eel. Intro. p. 19. 

2 See tlie opening pasaage of Tarka-Dlpiha---'^. 1, andNote thereon, 
p. 72 infra. 

2 J. B. B R. A. S. VoL XVIII. p. 90. Gowell in tke prefaco to his 
translation of Kiiminänjali tries to prove that VdchaajiaU lived in the 
lOth century ; but his view cannot be aeeepted as V&chaspWt quotes 
of King Bhoja-w-ho reigned in A. D. 993 Satischandra Vidya*- 
bhushana also places Vdohaspaü in 976 A. D. ■vvheoi he is said to havö 
compoaed his Nydya-sücM-nihandha. 

* Bhandarkar s Beport on Searoh ofSk> MSS, for 18834, p. 81. 
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üdayan&ehärya, tke author of KiranamU aud Parikuddhi 
lived, therefore, sorue time after Väcliaspati, aud luay be 
assigued to the end of tlie 12tli century.* Udayana is the 
greatest Idaiydylka writer of this age. He combines in 
himself the two-fold character of au emiueut dialectician 
and a religious re vi välist, and has conseq^uently become the 
centre of a number of traditious which have perhaps little 
foundation in fact. A story, for instaiice, is toid of his 
häving once made a pilgrimage to the temple of Jaganuath, 
where he fonnd the temple-door shut against him. On 
this the irate Naiyäyiha addressed the following conplet to 
the Deity :— 

“Infatiiated with omnipotence asthou art, thoii treatest 
me with contempt; but ( remember ) when the heretics 
approach, thy very existence depends upon me.” 

This irreverent apostrophe was probably founded on the 
fact that UdayoMa wrote two well-known treatises to prove 
the existence of God and to refute the atheistical objections 
of the Bauddhas and other heretics. These treatises 
respectively known as Kusumdiijcdl and Baiiddha-dhikkära^ 
though small, prove Udayam to be averyacute and powerfnl 
writer. Udayana is said to have carried on a vigorous criisade 
against the Bauddhas and theJamas', and if Monier Williams 
is right in assigning the complete decay of Buddhism in India 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century,^ Udayana must 
have taken a leading part in giving the death-blow. At any 
rate the great prominence given in ail the later works to 
or the doctrine of a personal Greator of the 
üniverse may be ascribed to Udayana’s influence. It is 

^ Coweirs Preface to his translation of Kmumäiijali, p. x ; J. B.B. E. 
A. S. Voh XVIII. p. 89-90. Dr. S. C. Vidyubhnshana places him about 
984 A. D. on the authority of a verse in his Lakshanämli. Vide 
Bliandarkar Memorial Võlume p. l65. 

^ Nehemiah Gore’» Ratlonal Reftitatton of Hindu philoso^liy translat- 
ed by F. Hall, p. 6, note, Monier Williams ; Bmldhkm, p. 170- 
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liighlv prokibie tliat üilaymm^s works gave a strongimpefcas 
to tiia ^'a‘.ca^ VaUhmm and otiier theistic sects which arose 
iri I irgj lür-ab.^rs it tbiä tdme. SalyäyDas amoagst all the 
Iiidii", u:!.s’d we ;’,3 frrr.r, fcea(’üs:*):'\f'ird tlie btroiigest 

sr.ppuFt. n’s of inoii^^rh.-ds vs, ao.d tao Nuddea Sciioof in later 
tilliic-oduocd oae o: too uTcitoät; leiders of a modem 


tiioir^tio moTOineat, viz.^ Chak inya of Bengal. 

Traditioü aseribes to Udaij.inri the first conception of 
the idea of iiiiitiiig the two sister Systems of Kyäya and 
Viäiei^hlk '1 iiito one liarmoiiioas whole. üday-ina?s estant 
Works do nofc however support this theory, although it is 
not improb.ible taat ue threw oiit hints to that effect, which 
led some later writer to inake the esperiment. The earliest 
kuowii Work iii which the two systems are fonnd actually 
combiued, as in many later works, is the Sapta-Padärtht of 
Škädifya aed it is possible that he was the first to 

pilt the idea iuto practice. Sivaditya is also the first writer 
to mention Abkäd^r. as the seveiith category and to introduce 
a systematic diseussion of logical q^uestions under ^7%. 
Sapk/,~Fa lärt l may, therefore, be regarded as the raodel of 
all riuch 1 itor miüuals as Tarka-Smgrahay Tarka-Kaumudi 
and T-jrhlmrila. 


As to Vallabhachdrya his exact date is uucertain, but 
he appears to have preceded the author of Sapta-^Paddrtki 
ii not also Udaynna. This seems probable from the mention * 
of Sydya-LUäcnü in a Canarese poera named Barkanas&ra 
writteii by a coutemporary poet in praise of King Siiigham 
of the Yhd IV i dynasty of Devagiri, who reigned from A. 1). 
1210 to 12-47 ^ !)a nma-adra also mentions Udayana 


5 A '-Id. Jiu;iv!irahana's coiafiäent'i»-y on f^apla Padäriht is in the 
pe-.on. ollegf’ L b .i y Ftia •Onavti-uh.aüi lived in Sammt 1471. Pe- 
te-PO.i n^-ntioTi'* i .rf name-l hj Mdilliaca-Sara- 

giLXfJi. .i5i flatea Si tjva' 14'!5. S„>e lir pori of tUn So rch of Sanskrit MSS. 
for > p- 24. A1 h> Biiindtrkar 8 fi^nor? for 18S2-83 p 25 Prof. Ghate 
liicii ioH a t'd fJ Co.uaientuy by S‘*8'ananta. Prof ■ Ghate 

plac -s Udayana in 984 A. D. and Ganges'a in the llthe Century, and 
Shväaitya between the two. J. B. B. B. A. Society xxni p. 34. 

2 Bhandarkar : Earl^ Hisiory o/tke Dekkhmi, p. 82- 
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aud some othtjr writers.;* but nothiug furfcher cau be said 
about it until the work is avaiiable to the public. It is 
superfliioiis perhaps to remark that this Yallihhi^ the 
author oi Nyäya-LUdvatl wasqaite adi.ferentpersoiiage from 
the great Yaishnavaite reformer of that iiame whodoarished 
ia ehe lõth centary.^ 

A host of smaller writers sueh as Varaddräja and Malli- 
nätha may be mentioned as belonging to this seeond period, 
but they do not seem to have left any lasting mark on 
subsequent literature. The period may be roughly said to 
have closed about the begiuuiug of the 14th century. It is 
märked by a great aetivity in the beginning and at the endy 
with an intervening blank which lasted for about 3 centuries 
and which shirply divides the older from the later sehool of 
writers. The eoaSiet of opiiiious betwoen the VmeskikaB 
and the Maiyäyikas as weil as the differences between the 
aneient and the modern sehoois of Saiydyilms^ which are so 
frequently diseussed in modern works, seem to hive origina- 
ted in this period ; and it was perhaps the growth 
of these minute differences that ereated at the end of 
this period a reaetion in favour of amalgamatiug 
the two Systems. This attempt at amaigimation, 
however, prodneed an eifect exictly contrary to what was 
intended, foritstereotypedthedilferencesinste id ofremoviug 
them. We find that in this period almost all the principal 
doetrines were evolved aud the details were worked out, on 
which the dialecticians of the third period were esciusively 
to spend their scholastic ingenuity and prodnee volumes 
after volumes without making any real progress. With 
üiJayana and Sltäditya we lose sight of writers wlio deserve 


M ara indeHei for tais inforraatioQ to my friend M-. K. B. 
Pathak foriiievly of the Deccan Colleso. He saw a Canarese 
Ms. of in the library of Brahma-Süii Šdatri of Sravaua Btlgolo 

in Mysore territory. It is net kuown when the book was wriiten, bat ihe 
author appears io havo been a conteraporary of fki;?!3r. 

® Another writer Jayanta wrote Nydya~mo,njarl an indepedent 
Commentary on Nyäya-Sütraa. He was a nati ve of Kashinir and lived 
in the llth century. He quotes Väehaapati and rofutes Buddhiijts. 

G 
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tü be called Äclmtijas^ as liaving aimed at origiuality aud 
written epocb-makiug- books. The class of AcMryas or 
masters, was iienceforward to give i^lace to that of mere 
UpCidhyayas or ordiiiary pundits. The race of gianfcs was to 
be succeeded by a remarkably versatile and disputations 
troop of dwarfs. Philosophy lost its freshness as well as its 
cliarm, and gradiially degenerated into a biiudle of eadless 
controversies. 

The end of the 14th centiiry saw the commencement of 
the third period of Nyäya literature ; and Gmiqeka, or 
Gcfdigesopädhyäya^ the anthor of Tattca-Chintämani may be 
said to be its orade. He founded a new school of text- 
writers and commentators who afterwards came to be known 
as the Nuddea school owing to their häving chiefly flourished 
in the tois of Nnddea or Navadwq^a in Lower Bengal. The 
distingiiishing featnres of the writers of the school were their 
overwhelming pride, an abnormal development of the 
critical faculty, and a total disinclination to go out 
of narrow grooves of traditional doctrines. The 
original Süt7^as and the scholia on them recede into 
background, while Gmgeka*s work itself becomes the 
centre of a mass of literature nnparalleled in any other country 
or age. Here we see at one and the same time scholasticism 
at its climax and true philosophy at its lowest 
depth. We might wade through volumes of controversial 
jargon without cöming acrossasingleflashof deep thoughtor 
real insight into the nature of things. Mere oonventionalities 
and distiuctions without a difference are the weapons in 
this wordy warfare, with which one disputant tries to de- 
fend his thesis or to vani^uish a rival, It may be doubted 

if either the writer or the reader is made a whit the wiser 
by all this labour. 

All the writers of this school are not however equally 
faulty in this respect. The earlier ones especially show a 
considerable freedom of thought which is q^uite refreshing. 
The most notable of this kind is Gaiigesopddhyäya, the 
founder of the Nuddea school, whose esact date is not 
known, but who probably lived about the end of the 14th 
centurj» Gaiigem quotes Väckaspati, while his son VardJi^-- 
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ttta7ia wrote commeatarics on Udaymiods Kirmi&vali and 
Vallabha^s LUdmü. Gangeiavau^t liave tlierefore lived after 
tiie 12tli centary. Gangesa was followed hy two writers of 
note Jayad&m and Vdsudeva. Accordingto Burnell Jayadeva, 
otlierwise known as Pahshadhaj^a wrote iiis ManyA-- 

lõka, a commentary ou Gaiigem^s Tattm-Chintdmmii about 5 
centuries ago, tbafc is. abont tlie raiddle of the 14tli centnry, 
biiL tbis is liiglily improbable.'^ Vdsudeca S&rmbhamna, a 
feHow studeut of Jaya.dcca and the author of a commentary 
on Gaiigeka^s work, had four piipils of whom the first 
Gatimhga, |* 0 [)ii!arly known as Ckaitanya, the celebrated 
religioiis ruformor iu Bengal, was born about 1485 A. D.® 
Both Sdt'cabhaima, and Jayadeca must, therefore, have lived 
in the latter part of the 15th century, aud Gangeka at ieast 
a generation or two earlier. Jagadem is said to have stndi- 
ed Tattea-Chintamani with his unele Hanmlkrct, which 
shows that Gaiigekcds work was already a standard book in 
the first hall ut the loth century. We shall not be wrong 
therefore iu plaeing Gahge-ša in the latter part of the 14th 
century at the lafest.^ 

Väsudee Sär^abhaiuna must have been a remarkable 
man, for all of his puj>ils distinguished theinselves in dii- 


Burnell, Catalogue of Taujor MSS.Vol il., p. 117. Jayadeoci not* 
ed for his intellectual powers. Iie got the niekname for häving 

raastered a difficult book in a fortnight. He is probably the same as the 
author of but is diffierent frora the poet who com- 

põsed Raghuuiltha riiromani is said to have beon his pupil for 

some tiine. 

2 Gowell ( Colebrooks ^nscMamous Essays, Vol. I., p. 281) gives 
the. date of Chaitanya’s birth as 1489; but see Bose ’3 Ilisiory of Hindu 
Civilizniinn. VoJ. I. p. 48. Cbaitanya died in A. D. 1Õ27. Vindhyc- 
Svariprasad quoi.es a verse eurrent among Nuddea Pundits 

3Trr^Uflif?t ' Herc the word Wr niay mean two or four and so wiU 
give either Saka 1207 and 1407 as the date of Gouraiiga’s birth. See 
Intro. to I ais'tjs!tiku, Dars'ana (Bibl. Ind. ed.) p. 32. 

1 rof. Gliate places Ggxkgcka in the llth century on the authority 
of a Ms. of Jayaäcca's Aloha transeribed in Lakshmana 159 

corresponding to A. D. 1267 Soe J. B. B. B. A. S. xxiii p. 93 and 
Vindhyetfrariprasad*s Intro. to VaikeBUlca DarkanmiBill, Ind. ). *>. S.2 
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ferent fields. The Arst, Chaitanya,ioxm.^QdL a Vaishnava sect 
which soon spread over the whole province of Bengal and 
revoliitionized as it were the religious life of the people. 
The fav't is notewortiiy that the greatest expoueut of the 
doctrine of iaith iu modem times received his early traiiüug 
in the dialectics of Nyäya philosophy. The devout mind 
of ChaitoMya must have no donhtrecoiledfrom the scholastic 
subtleties of Gaiigeia^ hut they could not have failed to 
iiiflueiice many of his views. Vä,mdex>cC8 second pupil 
Bagkunatha^ otherwise kiiown as Tarka-širomani or simple 
Siromam., wrote bidfdti^ the best commentary on Gaiigeia^s 
Tattm-Ckintdmani^ and is acknowledged to be the highest 
authority among the modern Kaiy&gikas. The third was 
Bagkunandanct^ the lawyer and the author of a commentary 
on Jlmüta-z&/iana^s U&ya-zibhdga^ aud is now held to be 
the best curreut authority on tne Bengal School of Hindu 
law, liie fourth Krishndnaiida^ aiso wrote works on 
charms and otiier kindred subjecrs. All these writers being 
contemporaries of Chaitanya must have flonrished in the 
begiüuing of the 16th century. Bagkm&tha Širomani wrote 
bösides commentaries on Udayaiia^B woiks and'a'"' 

föW other treatiseSj one of which is Paddrtha-^Kkandcbna 
Or a retutation of Vaiseskikci categories. Me was succeeded 
by a ötries ot commeutators whose sõle ambition seems to 
have leen to make the BidUti ts unmtelligible and terrible 
to the student as possibie. Raghunätha ^b immediate succes- 
sors were MathurdrMha^ Hariräma Tarkdlaiik&ra, and 
iJcLgoiditd^ who were folJowed by their respective pupils, 
Baghudezci and Gadddhara, Gciddidharci may be called the 
prince ot indian schoolmeu, and in him the modern ITyäya 
dialectics reached its climas. He was such a thoroughgoing 
Baiydgika that when ask^-d to think of the prime cause of 
the univeisc on Lis death-bed,instead ofcontemplatingGodhe 
is said to have repeated the woris (atoms, 

a oms, atoms) I His sixty-four treatises or Vadas as they 
are called on as many topics noticed in Tama^Ckintdrnani 
torm a continuons commentary on Širomani's Dldkitl 
and Jayad&cads Aloka % bnt severai of them are not 


* BhimÄohirya : Ny&ya-^Kmha, Intro. p. B, 
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yet a\ailable. Gadädhara havmg come about two 
generatioüs after BaghunõMa must be assignod to the end 
of the i6th or tite beginning of the 17tb. ceütury. He was 
thus nearly conteiiipoiMaeous with Lord B.icoii wbose 
denunciations of sclioListicIsra may ba most appositely 
iliustrated by exferacfcs from GadCidharads writiugs. Akbar^s 
was an augiisfcau age in India, aud scliolars like GadÕAlhara 
foiiud a cougeuial atmosphere in the peacefui tuues of tlie 
great aud enlighteued fvlogul ; bnt Akbar^s de ith put aneud 
to all dreams of a revival of letters. The wars aud aiiarchy 
ot the uext two centuries afforded little scope for the c.ulti- 
vation of philosopliy, aud we accordiiigly iind tliat even 
scholastic Nyaya could uot flonrisb after Gadddkara. 

The geueratiou uext after Godddhara is represented by 
two writers staudiug on a somewhat lower level but eniially 
famous. These were ianktra Miira^ theaiithor of üpaskära^ 
a commeutary on Kamdads Sütrasj and Vircwaätka who 
wrote Siddhänta-Maktatali aud Gotama-Sütra-vfitti whicli 
is a comrnentary on Gotama-$ aphorisms. Šankam Mkra 
was a pupil of Raghudeva, the fellow student of Gadadhara. 
I‘here is some doubt as to the date of Vktan&tha. but be 
most probably belonged to this ageB 

It is remarkable tliat the Sütras of both Kanäda and 
GotdiRd should have attracted the atteution ofconuiientators 
at aboiit the same tiine. Saiikara-MUro. and Vkxanätho. 
who respectively comiuented upon the works of KmMa and 
Gotama greatly resembied each otber and were probably 
Gontemporaries.- A kind of reaction agaiast the excesses of 
Gad&dhara seems to bave led these writers to seek the fresber 
tountains of tbe Sütras. Anotber sigu of this reaction was 
the production of manuals adapted to the understauding of 
the beginners and explaining the latest ideas in the simplest 
language. The Bhäshä-Paiickchheda, the Tarka^Saiigraha 
and the Tarkdmrita are instances of this class of hooks» 
which m ast have come as a relief to those stndents olJSydya 

^ Eudrabhalta, brother of Višvanätha, wrote acouimcutarv oa Kashu- 

Bälha’. DidUÜ, elled Eaud.i. Uss of two of Heersbh.tls^ woA, 

mentioned by Äufrecht ( Oatatogus Gatalogorum ) as dated 1640 and 

1657 r^ipectively. 
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wiio were liitlierto losfc iii fche inazes of Pancha-Lakshco7ii 
and Daia-Lukshcnä. In coiirso of tirae these manuals too 
were overloaded Avith cominentaries, but fortuiiately tbe 
commentaries on tliem, except perhaps two, never became 
as popiilar as the origioais. The two exceptions are Vih'a~ 
wlihcCs Siddhänia-Mühtärall and AnnamhhaUod$ Tarka- 
Jjipikä wiiicli bciog written by the aiithors of the 
origiual works are lüorc like larger editions of those 
texts thau mare eX 2 >[aüatofy glosses. These mamials proved 
?ery handy and usefnl to studants, bat they also märked the 
lowest watennark of the Isgluja aud VaUesJüka Systems. 
Henceforward all originality was dead and the writera chiefly 
aimed at explaining the ideas of their predecessors instead of 
expouudiug their own. The Upddhjagas were now siicceeded 
by writers whose high sounding uames were ia strange con- 
trast with the worth of their prodactions. Krodas or 
aaaotatioüS became plentiful, but origiual thiuking was 
dead and gone completely. Even these are now rare, aud 
the oucd famous class of Naigaglkas is iu dauger of beiug 
extinct for ever. 

The precediag resumc of the Tkyäya aud. Vaueshika lite- 
rature brings oot, it is hoped, at leasfc the one fact that 
that literature is as capable of a historical treatmeut as auy 
other class of writiugs. It is the story of a gradual develop- 
meut of two philosophical systems which, springing oot of 
a few elemeutary notious, attaiued their present proportions 
after mauy vicissitndes aud in the course of several ceutories. 
There must have beeu doriug this time considerable additious 
aud alteratious iu the fuudameutal doctriues as conceived by 
the fouüders of the systems. The origiual uucleus was com- 
paratively small, but the accretious and out-growths seem to 
have assumed iu time qiiite large proportions. What au 
amouut of earnest thought aud labour must have beeu devot- 
ed to this work of eiaboratiog complete systems out of a 
few primary priuciples I It was a process of evolution brought 
about partly by the mitural law of growth aud partly by 
the mutuil actiou aud reactiou of the several systems of In- 
diau philosophy. 'la the beginaiug the chief rivala of tbe 
Ny&ya and VaiusUka, systems were the Sdnkhyas^ whose 
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tkeory of the anti-productiou retii^ity of eftöcfcs' was diamet- 
rically opposed to the Raiywpkct doctriiie oi iion-existent 
eflect. Later they encounter the more formidable critics of 
the Ml7nämsa and Vedanta schools who differedfrom them in 
so mauT particiilars that a Scjvera conflicS betWu^jn the rivals 
was inevitable. The Mtmmmakas aiEroaed the eternity of 
sound, while the Nalyäyikas denied it. The first ennmerated 
six proofs, the Naiyäyikas fonr, and the Vaüeskikas only 
two. The assnmed a personal CFeator, the Vedan- 

tins an impersonal BmhnaUy while the Mlmänisakas would 
recognize nothing but the etemal Yedas. Again the Vedan- 
tins derived all creation froni one universal spirit, the 
Raiyaijikas from hard ininute atoms.Theformerwereidealists 
par excellence^ the latter out and oiit realists. The doctrines 
of the former alwa\ s tended towavds raysticisra and idealism 
those of the latter towards materialism and disbelief. It 
was natnral that Systems so widely divergent should come 
into conflict with each other. The long-continiied controver- 
sies between these rivals systematically influenced the tenets of 
all of them. While the Vedäntins incorporated mnch of the 
logic of the Naiyäyikas into their works, the latter did not 
disdain to borrow many of the theological views of the form¬ 
er. It wonld be absurd therefore to expect that any of these 
Systems as propoiinded in modem works would agree in all 
respects with the views oftiie ancient authors. The Naiyäyi¬ 
kas themselves recognize this fact by contrasting wherever 
necessary the views of the moderns with those of the ancients. 
It is also noteworthy that there is no sharp liue dividing the 
ancient and the modern schools of Naiyäyikm» Sometimes 
the terms are applied to the Vaüeskikas and Naiyäyikas 
respectively 5 sometimes to older authors like Vätsyäyana 
and Prakastapäda, as opposed to the later ones of the Nud- 
dea school ; and occasionally even in that school to the 
author of Pldkiti as dissenting from Gaiigesa, As an instance 
of the last, the student may compare the two definitions of 
one iüsisting upon the qualification and the 

Other making prosimity to the eifect the sõle test of causa- 
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tion/ The liue dividing thõ rmcieüts aud tlie modems has 
tlins codf.iuiioaslj moved forward aad farward, thereby show- 
iüg tliat felie Eai^äi/ikas themselves fick'’Owledged a progres¬ 
siva davelef tlieif philoaOpby. It ougat to be aa ia- 
terestliig stuly to mark t^lie succedsive stiges of tiiis develop- 
ment, and discover the causes tliafc may have lad to 
them. Tae time may come wIiöü a deepär knotvledge 
of the Ei/ä-ya ani Vaiushika iiterature will eaable us to 
solve tbis probiem* 

Tiie foregoiog observatioas have been mostly bassi on 
material obtainabie froni the literatnre of the Eyä^ya and 
Vaiieshtka systems themselves ; bat works bsloaging to 
other pliilosophical Systems as we!l as the Vast bterary trea- 
sures orodiiced in aucient anl m^dieeval InlU will, if properly 
esamined, yield stiil more imp>rtaat ddi for a hist )ry of 
Indam pliilosophy. A compifis »n of Q-reek iogic with the 
logic of tne Eyäya mast also be very instrsictive. Sach a 
comoarisoü will not only show how similar ideas aod modeg 
of thought occurred almost simultaaeously anl in the same 
historic!al order to thiukers in two snch distint conotries as 
India and G»'eeGd, bufc it may also throw new light on some 
of the dark chapters in the history of ladian Logic. Space 
will not, bo vever, permit me to enter into theae interesting 
inqniri^s at present ; and I must contenn myself with noting 
only ooe important fact which caiinot be decently passed 
over in snch a sketc i as this. I, of conr«ie, refer to the strik- 
ing resembbance which the syllogistic metiiod of the Ey&ya 
bears to the Pre-Aristotelian diaiectic!? in Greeee. Zeno the 
Eleatic was the fonnder of thts latter, and Zeno must have 
been a contemporarv of Gotama^ or of at least some of Ms 
immed te preiseesso^s. ^ Z3 do’s work, which is divüed 
iuto tli ee pirts—npon conseqnejces, upon the interrogatory 
methol of diitpnt/itioii, ani upon sophistical problams respec- 
tively-bas mauy points of similarity with that of Gotama^ 
while the iuterrogatory method, cultiv.ited by Zeno’s fol- 

^ For a discussion of thcse two views, see Notea oa See. 37, pp, 186- 
90, infra. 

2 Wbateley ; Elements o fLogiCf p, 3. 
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lowers the sophists aod brought to perfection in Plato s 
Dialogues, was almost identical with the syllogistic process 
of the Naiyäyikcis, The essence of this method consisted in. 
driving ao opponent to a poiot where he was either totally 
eilenced or the absardity of his position became self-evident. 
So far as the Naiyäyikas were concerned this was not an ac- 
cidental featare, for they have laid down a special 
raie that no premise in a syllogism can proceed 
without häving a previous or doubt, presumably 

started by an opponent in tbe controversy. Tahe 
the stock-example, “ Monntain is fiery. ” Why ? ” “Be- 
cause ithas sraoke.”“What then ?”‘‘Whereverthereis smoke, 
ete./’ and so on, every premise being a reply to someprevious 
qnestion, assumed untü the imaginary queriat has no more 
questions to ask. This is exactly the way Soerates used to 
argne with his real interrogators, or Euclid proved his theor- 
ems of geometry. Obviously this method is better suited for 
controversy than for purely didactic reasoning ; and conse- 
quently we find that Indian thinkers who came after the 
Naiydyikas sueh as the Bauddhas and the Vedäntins modifiled 
it to a considerable extent just as Aristotle did in Greece.^ The 
tripartite syllogism of Aristotle was nothing more than a re- 
adjustment oftheancientdialectical syllogism, although Aris¬ 
totle himself made too muehofit and expectedfromitresults 
whichitwasincapableofproducing. Sioailarly those who claim 
superiority for the Aristoteliau over the five-membered 
syllogism of the J^aiydyikas forget that both are mere 
instruments or mechanical aids for thinking, and as sueh 
eaunot by themselvea furnish an absolute guar nteefortruth. 
Both have their peculiar merits as well as draw-baeks, and 
consequently both must be judged from their proper stand- 
points. Aristotle distinguished between the dialectic and 
the apodietic, i. e. the oid and the new orhis own syllogism 
by assertiug that the former proeeeded from mere belief or 
au assumed hypothesis whiie the latter was based on seientifie 


* Colebrooke thinks that the three-membered syUogism of the later 
VeduDta was borrowed from the Greeks, but this is meregaess. See 
Misceilamous Estays^ Vol, I., p. 356. 

H 
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trafcii. Tkere is miicb force in this distincfcion, and it may 
to some extent apply to tlie five-membered syilogisni aiso. 
But Aristotle^s criticisrns can no loager be accepted withoiit 
reservation even wifch respecfc to docfcrines iatiinately known 
to liim. Miicli less can be be acceptod as a safe gaide in 
adjudging the merits of Indiaii logic. 

It wiil not be proper to conclude tbisintroducfcory sketcb 
■witboat noticing oao more objection tbat u often advanced 
against tbe Hij(xya-Vaiie&hiha systems, namely tbat their 
heterogeneons cbaracter detractsconsiderablyfpom their value 
as Systems of pure logic. Indian logicians, say theseobjectors, 
have by tbeie frequeut digrassioas on metapbysical and otber 
topics, saeb as tbe categories, tbe soureesof knowledge and 
tbe theory of atoms, been led into treating tbe strictly iogieal 
qaestions either perfanctorily or in a wrongmanner altogetber. 
On a closer consideration bowever tbis beterogeneity of tbe 
and Systems will be foanl to bave been 

inevitable. Tbe narrow coneeption of logic as being only 
a tbeory and art of proof and notbing more is no longer 
tenable. Modern investigations, saeb as tnose of Kant 
üeberweg and otbers, show tbat tbe parely logieal qaestions 
are inseparably conneeted witb otbers comprebended in tbe 
wider province of metapbysics. Tbe best answer to tbe 
above objeetioa can tbereiore be given in tbe words of an 
eminent modern writer:— 

“ Start as we may,” says Prof. Adamson, ‘‘in popular 
carrent distinetions, no sooner do iogieal problems present 
tbemselves tban it beeomes apparent tbat, for adeqiiate 
treatmeiit of tbem, reference t.o ibe principles of oUimate 
pbilosopby is requisite ; aud logic, as tbesystematicbandling 
of saeb problems, ceases to be an iudependei.t discipline and 
beeomes a snbordinate special braucb of general 
pbilosopV^y.”* 

And agaiu tbe aame writer remarks:— 

“ Any criticism of a general coneeption of logic or 
special application tbereof wbieb does not rest upon criticism 

® Prof. Adamson in bis Art. Logic in Encycloj}aedia Briiunnica, 9th ed. 
Vol. XIV p. 781, 
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ofthe theory of kuOiTiedge implied iu it mast bs inept aad 
useless. It will aiso iiave become apparent that a general 
classification of logical scliools as opposed to the raference 
of these to altimate distinctioüs of philosopliicai theory is 
impossible.”* 

The Kaiy&yikas seem to have arrived at the sameconcla- 
sion at an early periodj and facei it boldly by embodying 
their yiews on all cognate and interdependent qaestions in a 
fairly consistent system. Gotama and KainAda were not 
therefore such joolsin mixing logicalandmetaphysical top^cs 
in their works as some of their modern critics woald believe 
them to be. Logic is no louger regarded as a theory of 
proofonly; it is a theory of kuowledge in general, and as 
sach treats of mauy psycaological aud roefcaphysical topics 
which -io not fail within The doraiin of the narrower Science. 
Looked at froni tiiis staiidp ):nt Gotama^s couception ofbis 
subject will be f mud to bj romarkably accnrate and jast. 
Let us first understand him, and there will be then tiine 
enough to pick holesin his monamental work.f 


* See Eacyclopaf^dia Britannica, 9th ed. Vol. xiv, p. 799. 

t Max Müller in noticing a\y Brief Survey of Indian logic remarke 
that at p. 476 of lüs Sis System? of lodim Philosophy “ Biit unfortu- 
nately that period in the historieal developraent o£ the Nyäya which is 
of the greatest interoit to onrseives, uaraely that which preceded the 
compositioü of the XyÄya-Sütras, had by him ( i. e.myself ) also to bo 
left a blank, for the siraple leasoa that nothing is kaown of Xyaya 
before Gotama”. It shoald be remembered however that Nyäya was 
reoognised as aseparate system only after Ootama and that all 
traces before faim must be sought in the general philosophical 
literature saeb as the TJjpamshads. 
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AnnabhaUa^ tlie author of the Tarka^Sangraha and the 
DipikA^ shares the fate of many Sanskrit wiiters of being 
known only in his works. The narae itself looks anomalous, 
and is either a contraction of Ananta Bhatta or a sanskritized 
form of the Canarese name A^incu BhaUa. Little do we 
know abont hira, and that little mostly consists of traditions 
which cannot be accepted as true withont the strongest 
corroboration. Mr. R. B. Godbole, in his ‘ Bictionary of 
Modern History of India’*, gives a detailed account of our 
anthor withont however mentioning the source of his 
information. According to him, Annambhatta was a Tailang 
Brahmanby birth and resided in a village named Garikapada 
formerly in the possession of Mzam Ali. He lived in the 
15th centnry at the time of the Chalukyas, studied Myäya 
at Kaw^inyapura or Kõndu Yidu for 12 years and became 
a famous J^aiydyika. He established a College for teaching 
Nydya in his native town where he instructed his pupils in 
a graduated series of Nydya works consisting of Tarka-Saii- 
grahaj Tarka-Bipikd, Siddhdnta-Muktdvali and Gadddhari\ 
He had many children none of whom survived him, and is 
said to have travelled out of his Yillage only once in his life 
when he yisited the shrine of Mallikarjuna at the advanced 
age of õ5. From thisit would appear that Annambhatta was 
posterior to both Gadddhara and Vi-ivandtha^ which is very 
probablejbüt thenke couldnot have iived“in the I5th century 
as stated by Mr. Godbole. It has been shown elsewherej f 
that Gadddhara must have flourished in the latter part 
of the 16th century and Vihandtha one generation later. 
Obviously Annambhatta who taught the works of these 
writers could not have lived before the beginning of the 17th 


* K. B. Godbole i vK p. Ub, 

I See Introduotion p. LIII myra. 
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cenfeury. Another of Mr. Godbole’s statemenfcs, viz. that 
AnnamhhaUa fcravelled only once in his life, is contradicted 
by a tradition embodied in a well-known couplet that has 
passed into a proverb, mean- 

ing that a man does not become a great scholarlike Annam¬ 
hhaUa simply by going to Benaras. If the verse refers to the 
author of the Tarka-Saiigraka^ he must have Yisited and 
stndied at Benaras. The proverb would also &how that he 
became famous for his learning at a very early period, a 
conclusion which is strengthened by the fact that his works 
became very popular and have been in use as elementary 
text-booka in all parts of India. No reliance cau therefore be 
placed on Mr. Godbole's account, and in the absence of any 
other anthentic source of iiiformation we are left to such 
meagre data as are supplied by the writings of AnnamhhaUa 
himself. 

Apart from such vague traditions, we can unhesitatingly 
say that AnnamhhaUa is comparatively a modern writer. 
He belonged to the class of mannal writers, who mostly 
flourished after the 16th century and whose chief aim was 
to simplify the Nyaya and Vaüeshika systems by pruning all 
superfluous technicalities out of them, and bringing them 
within the comprehension ofbeginners. Thet^rminus aqug oi 
our author may for the present be fixed at about 16ÖÖ A. D., 

the time when Gad&dhara flourished. AnnamhhaUa rarely 
refers to any previous writer or work that might enable us 
to fix his age accurately. He however notes the controver- 
sy about ' « irqrrt y^ Arst started by Raghun&tha^ the 

author of Didhit\*\ while in another passage of the DipikA^ 
he seems to quote directly from the Dtdhüi, for the 
sentence ete, which occurs at the bot* 

torn of p. 62 injra and which is misread in many Mss. of 
Dipikä, appears to have been taken from a corresponding 
passage in the Didkiti.^ It has been shown elsewhere that 
Raghundtha Širõmani the author of Bidhiti lived in the firšt 
■quarter of the 16th ceutury.f The Didhiti must have 

been written about 1520 A. H. aud AnnamhhaUa neces- 

* • 

t See Note 5 nnder Seet 80 p. 371, in/ra» 

$ See inirodueiion p. LII $u^ra. 
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sarily came after it. Gacladkara came two generations afte? 
Raghunätka -witli whose grand pupil Raghudem he 
was contemporary. Gadädhara therefore lived aboufc 
the end of the 16tli century, either in Mithild or 
Nuddea; and if it be true that Annamhhatta taught his 
Works in his own college in the far-off town of Kaundinya- 
purciy some time must have elapsed between Gad&dkara 
and Annamhhatta to allow the fame of the foriQer’s works 
to reach the Southernmost province of India- The story 
of Annamhhatta teaching Gadadkara^s work in his College 
deriFes support from another tradition, according to which 
the Tarka-Dipikd was specially composed for the use of 
those who could not understand Gaäddhara*s larger work, 
and came to be called on account of its being 

an epitome of the erudite commentary of the Great School- 
man. It may be therefore fairly presumed that Annani- 
hhatta lived some time after Gadddhara i. e. after 1600 
A. D. If Višmndtha, the author of the Siddhänta-Muktdvalt 
also preceded him, this terminus will have to be shifted 
stiil further. Vikmndtha and his brother Rudrabhatta, who 
wrote a commentary on the Didhiti^ lived most probably in 
the first quarter of the 17th century,'^ and AnnamhhaUa 
could not have lived earlier. 

The terminus jid gugd^ of our author may be fixed at ■ 
1700 A. D. The Tarka-Sahgraka must have become a stan¬ 
dard Work, and a difficult one also in the latter part of the 
18th century, since Srikriskna Dhdrjati wrote his com¬ 
mentary called ŠiddhAnta-Chandrod^a about that time for 
the instruction oF Rdjasimha^ son of King Gajasimka who 
flourished in 1774 A. D. T]^ by Vaidya’*- 

natka Gadgil seems to be an earfier commentary on the 
Tarka-Saiigraha, for a Ms. of it in the Deccan College 
Library gives as the date of its composition, 1644_ 

i. e. 1722 A. D. This Vaidyan&tha is probably identical 
with Tatsat VaidyanMha^ the pupil of Rldgeka and the 
author of a commentary on his Udyota. Kdgeka Bhatta is 
known to have been invited to a grand sacrifice in 1714 by 
Smai Jayasimha, and his pupil Vaidyan&tha may therefore 


* See Introdvctioü p. LIII. mgra. 
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haTe written his commentaries in the next decade. Ob- 
|■iously Annambhatto, mast have lived böfore this time. The 
evidence of Mss. of the Tarka-Saiigraka is conclusiye on 
the point. Stein mentions a Ms. of T. S. dated 1740 A. D. 
and another of T. D. dated 1735 A. D.* The oldest known 
Ms. however of these two works is the one now in the 
possession of Dr. Jacobi of Bonn and märked J in the 
present edition. It is dated Šake 1634 2 . e. 1712 A. D. As 
this Ms. contains several corrections and marginal addi- 
tions, it will not be wrong to assume that the two works 
were written several years before they were copied. Hence 
we can safely place AnnambhaUa before the beginning of 
the 18th century. The period from A. D. 1625 to A. D, 
1700 is neither too lõng nor too short to cover one life- 
time, and if we can place AnnambhaUa between these two 
termini the result ought to be regarded as pretty satisfac- ' 
tory nnder the present circumstances. Besides if Mr. 
Qodbole '3 statement that AnnambhaUa visited Mallikärjuna 
temple at the age of Õ5 has any foundation, he mast have 
lived upto an advanced age and may, for aught we know, 
have covered the whole of the period above indicated. 

AU attempts to pnsh AnnambhaUa^e date before the 
first quarter of the 17th century must therefore fail. The 
colophon of a Ms. of T. S. mentioned by Weberf is said to 
give the date 1425 A. D. which if true would conciusively 
prove him to have lived at least two centuries before the 
time we have assigned to him. But this is not possible. 
The verse ruus thus;—■ 

TITTWWr iWrr ^ % II 

Here the expression has been incor- 

rectly taken to mean Sanimt 1481 or 1425 A. D. sffiiir ought 
to be taken for 7 and not 4, and then the date becomes 1725 
A. D., making the Ms. 12- years later than that of Dr. 


* Stein:-—ClotoZo^we 0 /S/^. i/ss. ai Jammun 
t Weber s Berlin Catalogue, No 683, p. 203. 
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Jacobi. Whatever uccertainty may stiil remain on the 
point, one thing is unquestionable tiiat Annambhatta could 
have by no means been anterior to liagkunätha, wbose date 
is now tolerably settled.* * * § It kas also been suggested that 
tlie Tribkuvam-Tilaka of Kanchi mentioned in T. D.f may 
be some king contemporary witk our autkor; but tkis is 
also not possible, for no king of tkat name is to be fonnd 
in the genealogies of Kancki after tke 12tk century. Even 
if tke Tribkuvana-Tilaka be a real personage ke must kave 
lived before tke lOth century, for tke illustration in T. D. 
is literally copied from Sridhara^s Nydya-Kandali wkick 
was written in 991 A. D.f No inference can tkerefore be 
drawn from tke mention of Tribhumna-Tilaka as to tke 
date of our autkor. 

Annambhatta was tke son of Tirumala wko is styled 
Ächdrya and wkose name is preceded by tke konorific title 
of in tbe colopkons of several of our autkor^s 

Works. Tke colopkon,§ wkick by tke bye kas been most 
useful in proving tke identity of tke several AnnambkaUas, 
is found only in Dr. Jacobi^s copy of Tarka-Btpikd ( märk¬ 
ed J ). It kowever occurs at tke end of two otker works 
of Annambhatta^ namely Mitdkshard, wkick is a commentary 
on tke Brahma-Sdtras of Bddardyana, and tke fragment of 
a grammatical work named Vivaranodyotana^ or Bhdshya^pra^ 
dipodyotana consisting of annotations on Kaiyyata'$ 
celebrated gloss on PatanjalVs Mahdbhdshya. Tirumala 
oi Annambhatta y appearsto kave been aRigvedi Smarta^ 
Brakmana learned in tke Yedanta pkilosopky and descend- 
ed from a great man named Bdgham wko performed a Soma 
sacrifice. It is not known wketker Tirumala wrote any 
Works, but several autkors of tkat name are mentioned by 
Aufrecht. ApmgMbha.Ua ap pears t o kav£ been an all-round 
sckolar, for ke kas left works on _a.t le asF fbuFZ scie nceš^ 
namely ^ydya, Veddnta^ V'ydkarana an d Pürm^Mim dmsd. 
Besides tke Tarka-Sahgraha and tke Tarka-lkpikd^ Aufreckt 

* See Tntroduciion p. LIII supra, 

f See p. 50 infra. 

I See IntroducUon p. XLV supra ; P. B. Ben. ed. p. 6, 

§ See p. 67 infra. 
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mentioiis the following works as häving been composed by 
Annamhhatta.:—\ Mitälisharä, ‘3 T(ittca,-‘Bodhini^ Cika., 3 
NyCvija-Parikishta-Brakdkoj and 4 Subodkini-Sudkasdra^ 
otherwise called Rtmakojjivini. Of these the first is a short 
commentary on BadaräyawAs BrahmaSdiras and is un- 
doubtedly written by the anthor of the TarJm-Sangraha., 
since it has the sarae colophonf as is found in our Ms. - of 
the Jjqnlm märked J. As to the other three nothing can 
be said with certainty as I have not been able to procure 
any copy of them. The second appears to be a commentary 
on some work named Tattm-Bodliiitq and Aufrecht marks 
it as a JSfyäya work, apparently on the authority of Oppert.| 
x4iifrecht does not however mention any Nyäya work of the 
naine Tattm-Bodhlnq and possibly both he and Oppert were 
misled. We know only three works hearing the name 
TaUna-Bodhint^ namely, a commentary on Sankskepa-Sdri- 
raha by Ifrismka, a Tantric work by Kriskndnanda, and 
thirdly a commentary on BMftojPs Siddhcmta-Kaumudi . So 
AnnambhaUa?s TBm may be a commentary on either the first 
or the last. Or it is also possible that a Ms. of Annam- 
bhaUcds Vimranodyotana^ presently to be mentioned, has 
been mistaken by Oppert for an iiidependent work of this 
name. The third work Nydya-PariHshto.-Praka-ia is said 
to be a commentary on Udaya.nächärya?s Nyaya-Parikishta 
and may possibly be AnnambhaUct?s Alagimm Opus on the 
Afydya system. The fourth is said to be a commentary on 
Pdnaka or Nyäya-8udhä of Somesmra which in its turn 
isa commentary on the Tantra-Vartikaoi Ktmarila. Besides 
these, Aufrecht and Hall mention two other works on 
grammar called Kdtydyana-Prdtikdkliya-Vyäkhyäna and 
Mahä-Bhäskya--Vmm(uodyotana written by an anthor named 
AnnambhaUa.I The anthor of the first of these was a pupil 


Aufrecht: Cutidogns (Jatahigorum- 

j- This colophon is repeated at the end of each chapter in a Ms. of 
the work which I had seen. 

;j: Aufrecht: CaiaUgm CaUiloffortnn. p. 20. 

§ Hall: BibVof/raplilctd Litlexof Lidian PhilosojjhieaUijsfems . 
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of Sumctngala aud may or may not be tlie saiue as the son 
of Tinmalri. But the secoiid work Vvuvrnmdyotma 
also called BhashyapradipodyotaiM wliich consists 
of notes on Kaiyatfds, commentary on PatanjalPs 
Mahäbhdskya can now be safely ascribed to the aiithor of the 
Tarka-Dlpikä. Two Mss. of a fragment of this Udyotana 
are mentioned in Hnltz^s recent Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. 
in Southern India ( Vol. I p. 60 ), the colophon at the end 
of wbich tallies exactly with that found at the end of the 
Dtjnkä and the Mitaksharä. HalPs later opinion therefore 
that this Udyotana was written by some other AmiamhhaUa 
cannot be accepted. Chandrasekhara i^astri of Madras 
inentions two other works of Annambhatta: Tattva-Chintd- 
manydloka-Siddhdnjana 0 . Brahmasütra-Vfitti, while he 
callsilfiiž:a>5s/ia;raa gloss on PdninVs sütrasaccordingto Kdkikd, 
AnnambhaUa thus appears to have been a ve.rsatile writer, 
since he has written at least three works on Pfyäya^ one 
on Piirm-Mlmämsd, one or two on Veddnta, and two if not 
three on grammar. Annambhatta is also said to have had 
an elder brother Ramakrishnabhatta who wrote Siddkdnta-- 
Baina, a commentary on Bhattoji^s Siddkdnta-Kaumudl. 

Of all the works of Annambhatta, only the Tarka-Saii-^ 
graha and the Dlpikd appear to have attained any wide eele- 
brity. They are the most popular works of their kind, and 
they have been for several generations used as text-books 
for beginners. The Tarka-Sahgraha is a model work, beeause 
it combines in a remarkable degree the three essential 
(jualities of a good mannal, namely, brevity, aecnracy and 
lucidity. It was intended to supply an easy compendiiim of 
the main principles of Wydya and Vaikeshika Systems, and 
the author has done his work admirably. Of course the work 
is not entirely free from faults. Some of its passages are 
marred by ambignities of langnage or confnsion of thought 
sueh as make them almost nnintelligible withont the aid of 
a teaeher or a commentary ; and even positive errors have 
erept in one or two places. These occasional lapses were 
however inevitable,because they are mostlydueto the author’s 
anxiety to avoid all subtleties and controversial topies that 
may be beyond the comprehension of beginners, The attempt 
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tü frame broad aud accurate defiuitions without desceudiug 
into tlie uiceties of scholastic Nyayct was a difficulfc oue, aud 
it is liighlj- creditable to our author that be bas succeeded 
eveu so weil. Passages like tbose referriug to grcaf? > 

aud as well as several otbers in tbe ouly 

prove tbat eveuaclear-beaded writer likQ AnnambhaUa could 
uot avoid soiue of tbe pitfalls tbat are so pleutifnl iu tbe 
patil of a student of Nyaya. 

Tbe most glariug fault of tbe Tarka-Saiigraka, bowever, is 
tbat it errs too mucb on tbe side of brevity; and tbe defect 
is sougbt to be ciired by supplying some of tbe deficiencies 
iu tbe Diislid:, Iu fact, tbe Dlpikä is more like a revised 
aud eularged editiou of tbe original tban a mere commeutary 
iipon it. It appears to bave beeu written some time after tbe 
Saiigraha, for iu several places tbe autbor iutroduces 
additious aud corrections iu tbe commeutary, wbicb are 
obviously later tbougbts but wbicb could uot becouveuieutly 
iuserted iu tbe text after its circulatiou. Tbe clause 

wbicb is proposed to be added to tbe definitiou 
of qTRur is oue instauce out of mauy sbowiug bow serious 
omissiousinthe text are suppliediu tbe commeutary.Tbe way 
iu wbicb some of tbe uew topics are iutroduced iu tbe Dipikä 
also sbows tbat tbey were most probably suggested wbeu 
tbe autbor was actually teacbiug bis primer. It is uot tbere- 
fore uureasouable to suppose tbat tbe Dlpika came to be 
Written wbeu tbe autbor saw by experieuce tbe uecessity of 
elucidatiug tbe mauy obscurities tbat remaiued iu tbe Saiigra- 
ha. Tbe practice of writiug a commeutary ou oue’s owu 
Work was notuucommou amongi\^aya writers. Iu Mediaeval 
times Diiinäga and Dharmakirti bad written commeutaries 
ou tbeir owu works. Similarly Varadar&ja tbe autbor of 
T&rkika-Uaksha wrote its commeutary tbe Vyäkkyä^ aud ' 
Vism^idtha, tbe autbor of Bhäshd-Parichchheda and' 
Siddhanta-^Muktdrali immitated bim. AnnambkaUa seems to 
bave takeu Vümnätha^^s works as bis models. ‘ 

Altbougb AnnambhaMa rarely q^uotes or refers to any 
previous writer, tbere can be no doubt tbat be was aware of 


* See T. D* p. 26 infra. 
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the latest views oa the raany controversial points. He does 
aot slavishly follow aay particular master, aor does Iie 
coafiae himself vholly to aay of the ancieut or laodera schools 
of Naiyayilms. He chooses his doctriaes froai all wniers 
with the sõle view of coastructiag a fairly coasisteat aad 
iatelligible systeaa. As the Saiigraha aad the JDipikä are 
professedly mixtares of both the Nyäya aad the Vaüeskika 
systeais, the author borrows froai writers of both schools; 
bat ualike others who have adopted the saaae plaa, he 
geaeraily adheres to Gotama^s views with respect to matters 
coraiag aader logic proper, i. e. ia the sections treatiag of 
Buddhi aad its sabdivisioas, but follows Kanada, ia the rest 
of the book. In cases of conflict betweea the ancient and 
modern Kaiydyikas he mostly prefers the ancient view as 
being the simpler or more striking, and geaeraily adopts the 
older definitioas as far as possible- He has greater sympathy 
with the older Ackaryas than with the modern ever-ianovating 
Writers of the Huddea school. Bat althongh a coaservative 
in this sense he geaeraily keeps aa impartial attitade aad 
steers clear of all disputes withoat identifying himself with 
aay particalar side. It is this characteristic which distin- 
gaishes his works from other manuals, and which makes them 
as primers for begiuaers preferable eveu to the otherwise 
saperior treatises of Vikcanätha. 

lustances of specific borrowingare too uumerous to mentioa. 
Maay of his definitioas of categories and their sabdivisioas 
he has copied literally from the scholium of BmkaUapdda 
e. g. those of qrorrw and 

several others^. Sometimes he adopts the emendation 
suggested by Srldkara, and sometimes he rejects Praktsta- 
pdda’s defiüition in toto in preference to a modern one, e. g. 
ia the case of ^J-od Occasioiially he borrows even 
lõng passages from JPrašastapäda, e. g. the passage begin- 
ning with ^f^5irT in See. 10 p. 6 hpf'ra. He also appears 
to have borrowed largely from the writings of äridhara^ 
Üdayana and Sivdditya, as well as the principal writers of 
the Nnddea school, Gangesa^ Magkunatha and Gadädhara, 
Outside the circle of Nydya writers, AnnamhhaUa has the 
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greatest sympatliy with the Ved&nta scliool. He often quotes 
the views of the Mtmamsakas, and even inserts a short 
disquisition on in the concliiding portion of the Dipika. 

Besides the Tarka-Saiigrahci and the Dipika, the present 
edition iuclndes another commentary onthe Saiigraka named 
Nydga-Bodkini by Gozardkana. It does not possess any 
peculiar feature that requires special notice. It is on the 
■whole rather disciirsive, treating of some topics elaborately 
and omittiüg others altogether. Nothing is known about 
the writer; but from his work he appears to have been well- 
versed in the subtleties of the later Myäya. He is apparently 
different from the writer of a commentary on Kekavamüra’’s 
Tarka-bhdslul. He makes valuable suggestions here and 
there, but hisfrequent indulgence in scholastic hair-splitting 
makes the work somewhat difficultfor novices.The obscurity 

of the style aud the want of a reliable Ms. are also great 
drawbacks in the case of this commentarv. It is included 
in this edition for two reasons, first^because it is taught to 
advanced pupils in many parts of India, and secondlybecause 
it will familiarize students with the controversial method 
and formulffi of the modern Naiyayikas. 

The popularity of Annambhatta’s works can be best 
measnred by the host of writers who have commented upon 
them. The commentaries on the Sahgraka are too numerous 
to notice here, but a list of them, complete as far as our 
present knowledge goes, is given in Appendix B. Only 
two of these need special mention, the Vdkya-Vritti ofMeru 
Sdstri, and th.e Siddhd^ita-C/iandrodaya of SHkriskna Dkürjati, 
The former is very short but always to the point, and usually 
gives the meaning of the author in a few pithy sentences. 
The writer was a celebrated Pundit of modern times, and 
his remarks in cases of doubt or ambiguity are entitled to 
great weight. The Siddhdnta-Chandrodaya beiug perhaps 
too copious and exhaustive is useful to beginners but not 
always reliable. The best guide to the Saiigraka and the 
Dtpikd, however is the Tarka-Dipikd-Frakdka of 
NUakantha, popularly known as Mlakantki. 
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J^ilakanthob appears to be a receut autbor. According to 
Pundifc Mukunda Jha of Darbbanga ho was a son of Rämabhatta 
suxnamed Pani of Kauudinya gotra and was born in 
Ändbra country. In bis later years he lived at Benares 
and died in 1840. His ^ovl LakBhint—Wfisimhaj wboalso lived 
and died at Benares wrote a commentary, Bhdskarodayõj on 

Nilakantba^s Prakdka. 
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1 cj! 5|ifif ^ ^ ] 

rFTi 

RTOT 1 

FW 


tw —fqnirrti^ i 

^ I 3T^ ^Sf^ 1%^' 

sTf^m^sr? 

5W^\^f%=?n'TTlt]t f^ir^TI^^TRMr- 

^^^\^: 1 15F^ftf iTfcF PPR^ ^ 5^n%^: ii 

?FT f% %g; R1 RM^^KTffJlcfg^- 


1 iNlZ, givt. s 3S fe ?. firi[T a^*<i 
explüius urlrr^^^rffsrr.Tr-iT?- 
HTTif ^ a »so Tt^atis l%Tt- 

2 AaiidFruadf^iWirTR^JTrF^r''? 
but a'*! otiiur copies omit f^- 
firsr®*, P bax ^wr%° 

3 M has for gšr^Tõr- 

in tiiis and the foUowing 
Bentenoe. Fand Q intercliange 


^■tiPTT^^ and 
retuinii. g the remaining j-ent- 
ence as above. N reads difit^r- 
eütlv a Tl^T ^nFygq T- 

^ ^ITT%Ti?ffrTcC 

gives the other v. L in 
a footnote. See Note loe, 
eit, 




J.. 


«fq; I “?r i;*r” ns 'srad i ii 

fr^’#Jif ffs 1 !Tf^>mTnT frlr 

tiTf: %^icr 1 5I%- 

sRprm 3Ttf—i i%=TT?tFn%^ ^«r: 

^ cfw ff?r«f: II ^ ^ #jp^ ^ 

#!Tcr ?r7cT 371f—^T^rSTII^ I rlTOlcff^^^^rgiT^ 

^ ^ I ?rfür>^TWT|^fe:, ^ 3 ?cR^w: l f% 

fc^r flHTtr fpicf ®rff—i 3rin%q?crr^ fW 

f^srnr ^sTrrf^?^, d-si-^R T ^ i 

pwT ft^rrpwrf f^'^pr f^4: ii 

m 

arf^ww^Nrft 'r itf j l 

äpsTPi fn ifa TR H t Trg ^i^g ^(ir ?t r^^T <Rq ^ 


W. CT.— 


'i3^:w4?i^sqcT 


1 Soine Ms 3. add ^ 3.nd P add grv^r^ and 

iT®l^lTr^^^’* !^l I bu:, ■ also insens šT% beiore it 

the additioH is not w.-rrant* | 4 A Fand Padd 5 ?j^Wfort 3 ?f^ 

ed as the contest refcrs i-o ‘ tinneccssarily; Y Z read 

onlr. , for r%%j Q, has \ot 






8 E( 3 T. 3 J 

itfp: ^ ^ \ ^T^: f^^nTT^nri^, ^^TPr^r: Kft- 

s?r^=si^^rfT(1' !l wi'^?rf^r5F?f- 

1 =q- ^‘#T5r^'^ri^RT^THncf?FP^rc!^^ 

%vr ^5^rTl\MF^rfri?r# ^ 

^iT^Sf^ 5[SS^g[ 1! 

FFTcJT^^ frT^W4 I FT^lfl ^c#r jtRf- 

^fr ^ 5 I ®T?F JTf^fiR^r% 

:(|%;f^-qf^ | ^FfFf^^T ^Tf^^c^T^Tcf |R I 

cRJTref^^ iR %^f I ^^: 

W^TiT^Mf sp^F^c^IciWc#^ Wi\ ^ ft^il 

[^] 

?r. fr.— 5 ^ r^t^—ft&R i m 

r: I VR clHTc^Rf STFf—f j%#=JTrR i ^mt 

R?rfTFrr^fF«f w^ l ^^SEcft- 

1 aisrw^tr^Tm^TTR^TW^s^^^ 

^r, 5=nRR^,5TW^TOKT- 



Q. omi ts ^IwÄf^RTõirat su!)- 

stitutefa^«ffWig:ior5?^Tj5fTOC- 
Ii omi ts tho wholö passr.fre 
irom to g-TB-fSTTil; ‘■^'tl also 
appears to havo imd doabts 
aboafe its aathöüticity. See 
Note leo. tdt. 


Ä, AiwÄf * 3 A aad J omit ^^i?rtfsc* 


cW^ *TTRIT ^ WT* 

^ J srf%5^3trl'i3f*=trl5rl^0 w- 
bufc it seems to bö lpi- 
turpolatod from some o!l^.eir 
oommentary, J omite endilt 
also. ' 


>L 



1 cRjfrtmT 

^ I (TiTifr^^HMWf^ra; i fniTrfI-crtr ff ^ ^>kf5^frBr- 


fws^fitnfi’ Hfw I amr Tf ii 

fir^^ ^ šjoiiflrffp^jg^pjpj; II cTs^ü^- 

^TTlftf^ipqifff:, JiqT ifr: ?f7cr?^ I 3TcJ??TfftIcTOt5^:, 

«mr ijt: yf|r^ i timT5fRaifn#äT^: i 


i®53iirw(f7 õrg®nf%5R^ g s^tr^ncfi' 

II 5if fJrTf4 7 I 

<|5TH5^ ^iW^fcT %5i I norpHif^iiiiui^Tiii+iTi^iraifTii^f 
II ^ Wci^firtt »5;<i^KipiHit- 

Mnitfl(5i"%5r 1 ais^ts^rdTr^ g«f yar- 


* * 

«TT. —?=«llf&I I 

5**rpi sitlit I tr«nf|’=ft5j fR«ai3cftit qa tMc t w - 

«ra^ Rra[g; I ? wW!i?5^*anWf^- 

^ I siraritiiRi^iw 5ft^7^rfT^- 

jftWrdN %«fTTJ|k: 1 ?w^ ftjNciIN I 

1 A E & Q. read for ^fg[. 3 ML cotic^ as L ioi 

2 A F and Q iiere insert ifr: ; aud ramarks tiiat the 

V f i fT ^< T ^ fiaCf wkilö P aud Y two readings are iclexitio^ in 

bave?T«Tr*ft:^Tmf|*rt>^^; 

but tbe Word» are 4 M adda ^‘#lWi#lf|!^lii»itf(- 
l^aad m ao otkeroa^y. f 




iScT. 6 . ] « r wjt f W r ^ ^ 


5S}’ÕJ'cf3T^T: 


rf^r?r cf%^?cMf: 




iTFTmrwT^ i ^ ^ ftRiPTirrftTf t%^ tc^p^rptrw- 

iTK^ig;! cf^R|'^^4^^W3frT^^OT "cr^tt 
Tf^g; 1 rTJTrl ^cf^ 


^TFTT (R tl 


^^f55gift5RTJ II 
?T. —fit flgsr^—1 

5 ?RFp-: 1 p-c^ 3 rTt%i|F^ I ^ cyfR^IcWfs^cfrfr^T fl^T- 

=q^^T%oTr ^^^ %5r 


u - ^ 

^m ^fi% II 

rT. ^ I t#TJTf^?l^ ff^ 

ii gf 3ProTi^»Rtt- 

^ot: iT^ig; ?%r5m5f^f|-%5| i m- 

%SnF¥fNm II 


LM 

' 1 ^’Tf %f^ II 


1 U. aud W rtad 

2 ü. Lat- 5f!5!f^T^ aud W. auds 
5r^ «j:*i3rfnsrnTf3Tf% 

3 2^' iitsrtj adda ^rriTF^ri^Tf^?^^ 
fmif^Cl^OTlrfTOrRTTS’^' 

ji^p^i3|[?ip|- ^ffr(% I ff- 
«Tij^fliiif ijEnpmrggy- ; 


f^tl'; l>ut the passage is nei- 
tlier uütictd by iV il. iior foiuid 
iu auy other copy. 

4 A and F add after i|=@f. 

5 giome Mas. omit this sentasaa. 



% ■ <r4^JI5S [ SECT. 6. 

ff. I wrPr^Tfi% i 

srrt I srrfS^ftf^a ii 

['s] 

^11 

?T. ^fl>T3fcr—I ff5r5irTl%^2wr 
WiTDR stT^Riiit^šr^ r%^-;^'3r ii 

[^] 

spRt^^E^E ^ II 

(T. ^Tr.—11 

. K . 

«11*1151^ II 

fr. —3T»iTt flwrcf—smrtit ii 

[M 

I ?iT flf^^rr f^iHtf^ i i 
«i^mi^qi I srfJRtn ^r4w i 

I ^nftrwi^tõN^ I üm 5iraT- 

ätartt I ??qr?i«nK: ii 

sr. —ci%^^TTf^OT^Ticfi%5^r 5rifnwTf-r-n!wrf* 

I :im i =q- f^r^rr- 

I ^ 'Tmn^KT^ * 

s^nfir: R =f ciw iFTOf^T^iTi^f?)!^ 13r^wi5=^^ 

1 A omits 8 A aad B add ^ 1% after ?g*. 

2 A D F K Q. W. aad X add 4 AU c <piäs exeept A B aud F 

Irär before See Hote omU before gsrt» See Hote 

löö. Ä ''1, he^--bU^'. 





j ^gtiTRT wsT^sn^iTr'^ %f '!Rr--TrccTriT?il'3r^'^air- 

iff^fr f^iT^Ts—?rr I «wni#^tPtf5ra[ i 

II srw^FcitTr ft*T5r^—i 
siTfi?^r ^PTRcR I ’.jpT%7frfJTi^ %iit sipjt ar^- 

1 iTtir: ii ^i%fr?rfcfff%- 

iT^^otrFr:?f^Rrr2prf5mi^^^ii; i ^iCrt- 
II i?# 'nT%>^TfrCT[ JF«t^'%- 

i^5T TTi^T^^iq; ii^i^7: 'ttPt^^t fit 

II 'm%?Tfit #'71'^—i 'nf^%i%jf 

—|■^%^rf^^fiT I krspwsT^ i 

mnri^rt ^ftT I ^mr^rsr^rfr^: I '^fgwnrl'I 
'm%if II 

«IT. ?!■.—n^w^flilit I ikpn 3^ i 

I |f«Hik I õj?? ?r «nff 

cwr ^ TkCik, sspRrr 'rtMf^tkrern w 

C ^ <3; * 

tfüOT^-ftflcjgõiisTgTCRrcr^fcTr 
=? ^^iq; II 

[??] 

aTTTJ I qn|i%qt:f^ srr^qrq i t%tqi: 
Twtiw: I 3iA??n: wfw: I ^%i%«n: 


1 A and B insert jff: before5pr:. cediag section, 
Be© Nol© oa ^ia tii0 lasJi pre- 






[ SECT. 11 


JRT^ I f^5 HftrHpnt: II 

rf. ^—3rrt5i?rnmTf—I 
^TTOirq- m <v^rfct*T?> I 

®i??rõErf 5^%^ II 

^ 1 1 5?n%%4 I 

TtkiiT!^^%' I Witi'? fwi^nTiJi^ I 
I I ^TW I 

31ÖFSR f^Tft I 5pE^ 'Tl^wtf^^ I ^- 
^ l^'nf<? II 

rT. I ^- 

fttt I ftf4 ft^^— 

I ^5 1^ ^Tm ^cT^^T^Rs[Tft^f|Tt %ir I 
SErSFcTTO^^^ 

fWTT^ I ^r^- 

^^qFcrvl%:š} *«Tl'^f%f;^^^Tf5^TW- 
rf^TT ^T^hTfl^^^^-cE^rkrg;, -diiirq- 

lRrf|[: I 

2 A inserfcs ^[cr«rg[ after ^fgrrTW" 

««««« 


1 A B and X add S3rf%^ affcer 
gpfTf^fiT^f^. 

f 





BWT. 13 . ] ^ 


[?^] 

I ifrt I 

m \ m% f 11 

?T. ft.“^Tf ^:t|T||^f^ 13TFfn'^TT^R!%'oTf|^r-‘ 

■^qpT v^^cfTt^lt! ff^^^T^r^rf^s^^RWPT 1 

!{TG|f5| S|=|T5:^¥n-q- '4Tf—1 ^ %{% | 

iTcj- iftof: w^%f[c^Tq’rTRiTt2ip%õ%f|?rcr ^q-^: | 

^Tf: ! rf^rfc-ms^ ^riiw ^^r^^teq-^TT w 

ff1 ^ ^r?t ff^sqr^ ^^crw- 

s.Hrf: 'T]T%?%:fcT^q^Tfi%^f|T^ j ^ SH^^flcT' 

^mT^TcTJ ST ^^#q^^TWfr(3; TWg’- 

'=7SR=TTf[TP5^?l^ I fRTtW: JT^PTR^T^fk^r: ^ l’|Jt^ 

W!-. JTR^äTO^^T^ar^t^ %5r l g ga i ^4MT ?^~ 

**' ^ 

TTkr^R- I m ^51% ^f|R1^5fR!lr!T^ft <T% ^^ T- 

^T^wfrf Trr'<^q5:q-|tT^^q^ j :q^ iTc^^^TT^fF?!^?# cTWr^- 
jflTrftfn TTrTSTf^^TT^cf J3[ I ^ 

i \ ^[TJTmTflcTc^TflfT^rc^^ tl^-" 

^#%r3i‘ 'frW sjt^^fwd ! T%f%sJ'5%^^i:^^3g; i 

T^l^crf ^TTTt JT|'%^ -p 

^^JcTvTTq^ W%5?Rq- Tfr%CT^feTRTT^rT^5 T%qr I i%^r 







[ riECT. lo 



O_ rs ^ 


^ äi^wr: 1 fra^^TffRT^T: I cirr«?g^- 
tTflff^rs^TTf^RT: II 

WfrftWOHRTRsqTJ^^RT |f% 1 

ORT^TTfSiRRT jrfRT: II 

T% jrr; ww I I 

fr?(TRrw3;, ^^fsprf^rfTJ^g; i s^w- 

iif^*Wc=iN-^=itj[ I ^ : 5fr 

tRJirj: I ^ ^ f^: 1 ^firtf^i^rwwsRr^rig; i ^st^-- 

“•■rrar w 


0 

©\ 




” fctrr^ fft: wr%»3[ i ^1- 
q5T%5?TWi^rnf(!TOT: 1 ^rt5nfw^trirfin!rgrT|i%ftw:ii 


^ #{3^ f%sp ^ — 

I WRifci^ ^r^rg%w>i[ i 

«n ^TEniwrr ^Kr^^foriJ i 

wifTt^w #F^m^fsr%sfrts5rrf^- 

^šfT^DTR f^^^TF^RTg; I tiT^ffTtrqTfR 3rTw^int>ig%s- 

^fffrgr i sm jrp i ^.. 

sqii^qffrTfji^-q fs^oRf^ i w ift: gf|f4 3 «jot fq %q- 
cT^q^q^fiwit^W^äqrft^qqrft gf|cq?q i1qtiMr»i i ^ i 
sTsqifJr^tq s^^^Rq^TTffWfqq; i ^ 

õrOTWI^rqSrfT^tftftcqq: | W 5ÄT4xf 1^%^- 

OTit •ftri^qRmrqsiiTfFf: i sršqqr rr õj^wq ■«ptttI’ 

‘O 

swiw qqr jfrerffFERq ft^Ttpc^^TTrq^^q 


1 A F N. Q. and W add after 
this ^^TTR- 

F reads 

N has |[5^jrgTT^f: for HTTHr- 
q - fi tTTüTrõri^^n ^ »^wbile Q. has^- 
«^'TC^inwrT^tj but as all otlier 
copies omit tke sentenee it 
seems to be au interpoiatioa. 


2 A 0, N, P Y Z pnt thc first 

part of the sentenee in the 
form of a as 'ST^SP; 

snrrönj:; a G z z 

omit A K Y read 
for jqriTTtpC- 

3 V and W omit this sentenee. 



SECT. i 5 . ] U 

fifTc^r^g; 13{f^?Trw^F5nFN^w?rt = 5 ^^% i 

õ5'^=5TcTr^-%f^^T^š^W'^“ 

1 sTsqrit^ 

I! 

[?»] 

^ gawi^ l^ 1 rÄ% fti =? II 

w. fr.—'^rwt !?r£f5örf^i'd 1 =F^r^rw? f% 

?f^n%^5TT^T I *^w—crt'^fžrr% 1 ^JTMWRrflc^q-#: 1 

Tr^% c^iTfms;crf^cq-Tf—1 M- 

%r^iT I ?Ftf^^TRfrTQW^4 T%?TF^# 
m { f^f=^fFcJM%^ritrqTf—1%?^ %f^ II 

wl^F^t ^^1% I ^sfgor^fSnt i 
^TF^FTF^F ^ f€\1m fft ?frcT^=q- ^Fcsrf^s^fftfF^OTF^ ! 

^^^W^FFg; I cFp> 1 w w: mh 
%f: ^f^^F l ^F^^žfFFJOFF: li 

I tFF?ITiTF^Fftf^iTF^: 1 flf^FW 1 

JF=TF1% 1 lt%5^^F?F®fFTO1f^^ 1 f^cFct 

?rFiF ^tf^^5rFlFfl^JTmc^B[ II 

wt^t I H ^ li 

fT. ft.—STifiwF^ I ^^-^FF^: ^t- 

^#rfirtT^iF^' ^ II 

1 V readsä f?rf?r5J^5rf'^ | 



[ SEGT. 15 . 








?^JT. —w —sTfn w I S'7Wfr^f5ff?!T 

ni^ i^r^firlg^cT^i i IfIB5JTrf^wgRorr*r si^]^ rtltTciif- 

II 

[?^] 

l w tfnr ^ ii 

ff. a^^trrf—nrr^fir i ftsrft' ^trr'^ f^- 

II 

f^TT. ^ir.—%Tr 3^1) rf—i 

1 sT^r^TOTRTtm^w^r# i irti; -tfi^flm ftsjfrfr i 

^JT^ifr II 

[?^] 

1 ^ TOR*1« ^IwRut 1 

II 

a’. fi’.—arirJRt —^r^ff II STTfJnt ttHSfrT— 

1 T^ttTfJT^ H^^urHTf—?r%Rr i l%f7frHTrq- 
^5c5[^^^J3; II ^■=1 f% i ?r fir^rir- 

I tif^ ^fiiipiTWFcit ^TI i jtftWcjt- 

L.-i^flR'54ifcift^r^ I f^fT»ff^rti% %»r i T%Fr- 


1 ABCF. Q.aiidXreadf%HJT 

fgif^r the reading ad~ 

opted in the text is better as 
it agreos with tiie definitions 
of and snflTT. 

2 A B X ^ignfffrr qrrJTTciTT 0; 
G grr^: for sfr^ciTr- 

3 A B add after 

q^. 


4 A F and Q. insert «T 1 ^?TPT 1 TOT- 

^Xg;^ but tbe words appear to be 
interpolated and are ineondis- 
tent wiili tbeVedic texfccited 
fnrtber on. Z bas ffxc^iXX^ 
^ sn?q 3?r5^w 
siT¥rpiq-T- 

fT»3rTTf%^ crcsrT?TmTt%%:. 



SECT. 18. ] l\ 

^^r^R^mmt^iT^TTWifrintJiT^ ^ri 3[ i m^t- 

?r^iiriTTf-"“^T^ 11% I '3fR^^«TrJ3; i 

^ '' ri*T%it '’ fRifr i%5nt^R% 

RT-'TRT--g^fF^‘fr5rrRT% %R I ^Tfi^RTRr^ ^ 

^jflRPJRTR%TSf?RM^|T(!;iRqW^^qTOiTR^ I 

‘‘ R^t ^7.^^v4 %rsff%^rR R^r ^f^Trrt ” fR^r^TRr- 

4Tf'4R^fTf==^[f5?iS-^Wf%'4Rr%RR; I 
rr: 1 ^R|:RTR%RRTRfrf^r(tt f%^: 1 ¥ R ^ Wiw: 
^lfRRT%^mq^Rir^'f(5; 1 ^ I cTRT ^?T- 

RRRPf^i^f f^T^TRTIfcTTRRiT^^a^^ I rrRTf^%%1%: || 

5=^T. ^T.—^sttrr —irRTf%^^T%lt I 

3iT%;(DrfiT% ?fRT?f^rR5FRT% II 

[?^] 

I ?ra !RqF*iPpnRS[R'- 

^ ^ II 

tT. fr.—ff^r s^Biittf—g%f^ I ?q-^kf|rt^ 

ir^r^t ^5^i3[ i ti% f^)T^—tT^it i 
f*l?r fwW^fr!flct|H|i)^.tir:||:4(H'Hl5’:^^?^fiff«f4:1 »TTJTT- 
I tt^wTftiTmf^sT^^fc^l^rflr^^: i irt 
R»R f|cf555TRI^^l^f^ %vr I ir^T^ %R 
aTTRRT:#5'TiI^M^Tl%F^R?W^fRR?ff%Wfrg; I ^T 
^ %5^ÄRTiitiRRit ^^>3; I 3fš%R^ 15* 

5R>TOT?rfrg; l TftffSH^TPl%:tT SflRlRrFfRlim ^r% 

1 A Binsert ^t^after iiuUc 2 E H read ai!ff5?t. 

unnecessarily. ' 1 



[ SECT. 18 . 





I I tn: jftcTr^ 

(T?T I ^ tT^ frr^rtRfWfff^: ii 

* ONS ^ 

KTT. —iwr fT?! it 1 w- 

f^: i cmr ^ ^%qrt jr^ ^- 

ST^9 I i ^?r- 

^ ^rg TIt f R STRlRTf^^ITTlKTrlRt fTRTf^ iTffT ^^PRlf^T^IKDr- 
rflg I STcT II 

C?^] 

gglft^ün^ goft ^,qp5_ I rt^ 

3nm^Tii 'sit 1 %^’ II 

?r. ^ af^r!rtt—I wrr^^itsfrnt^w 

irm?g I ^OT^iftsTTftfT^oirsr jorr^ i !Riftf%##r^- 

^tf^orpT '^rftfrsräfrasnfOTT# i ^ ft»Rfii— n- 

11 %5r i 

s^TT^ffrrRPmrg I i 

^T<f^3c^=T ^Rf^TT?r?^fTOfrg I ?TrTgR-- 
ir%3r^ i ^TR-^irqigrrRT f ^sp^r^; n 

—gf^rsftt^ i 3 ?t«r ft»rfq- —fftf^ ii 


1 A, B, X read gprr^ and 
respectively;J,K, 
have the same as A withont 
the last sg’. E, G-, H have 

The reading adopted 
in the text is that of 0, D, and 
Sc., and is preferred as making 
the sense elearer. argpfõnr and 
STffSfiir, when prefixed to 
serve to distinguish theparti- 
vular kiud of irjf?srof f rom 


that of while, taken 

separately, they can give pro- 
per sense only if constrned as 
adverbs modifying ^|g. 

2 N has fq^sgq’^ ^ for grgguf- 

wgrT|T3TTi%JTT^ grsErg. 0 , y,z 

omit the sentence lapsnf^rfW 
&c.; while A omits the next 
sentence &c. G, L, M, P 
and W. omit both sentences. 




SECT. 20 . 




5=^. ^r.—I ^f#finwc^“ 
f^Tsjqc# I wr^Rf^if^: \ 

I ^?^q^SfrRFTf^: I % fjfr 

cr^r^jJTT^ f^^%Tr^RJ3[ i =^fJrkirruct rtt f^llrf^qT- 

1 R5rT?rfTRT^ 

fcf-=qrrft: 1 sr- 

^<Kš[r^'Trr=q’ jtiw'?^ i 

mjm njj^ \ f 

in^ I m irriTc^ i 

^f#=^=^fTJrcWftGRc5rf^ I q-;j 





[ SECT, 20 . 


^“rTšpj; I II sim 

•—gfars^^it II 

[^n 

■armärat 3'>Tt n^T> l ^ ^ f|f^'T! gir^grw^ l 
TiM*n5tff%: II 

c» 

?r. —’f 4 —mätl^ I JF^^its^rrrt^ijrr^ 

II 

gwraT?r%i3[ i ^ #n ^ \ 

fT. fr .—mi —c5r^% i WMsIts^rri^^orT^T 

goPT^g I t4't)lT?Hl1[5'-iri'^fI<iJIW i|T5f7^ Il 

?!•.—to! g^’^-cq-fi lf%q 'irT^ aT lT I armfT 

g^rf^flitti'i(guii<^'i^f^sm%r^r?Ti spjff^^orfrt 

[^^] 

^ I I II 

tT. I I 

^qFrnCJc^fT fc^^: 1 3T^ W ^ ST^Jwfr I 

3MqrT^=»f^rf^ ^ ^TTnf^<T# 

IV xeads satisfactoty. The one adopted 

which is perhaps preferable. Iq the text muy muun a fur- 

2 N Z and XiL omit uace if interpreted as a Bahu- 

Oth.er readings are STPTr^ ^^d vrihi componnd sftrr^ (^TcTW) 
bnt all are ei^ually nn- 'qriiŠT 



SECT. 23 . j ^ 




?fr#s^ ! rf^r ^^[F4WW I 

?TT?t #5 ^ fTFqf5i^#rqftTtft 

i^q-#: ii sr?^är!% I ^^1rsr'4: \ i T^irrjsicf- 

fž|r^^: ii ^f^c^iTrTWf^ s ^apFTftr%f^^:! 

JT^ ! ^cfcf I 

o Cx ^\ *'“' 

JTf^SgfcR^ II 

O C\ *^, 

?^r. tr.—¥.^Tft=^?TEt i ^ffrcr- 

^of:q-%c«rir I ^ JTRT^I- 

cfjTW^Fö^^T fimM: I cF^ltl' STTPlfl 

^qr^rT^^ #Tr~ 

>.\ ■*• 

“ Cv Vv 

ra: I cT^T|T^?rq7TWT ( 

irt 1FWF% Tf- 

TFCT^T ft3ff?ft^&W:^'#FT I 

fl^T^qr ^ w i 'nrnWrr- 

TOTO^Tcfk^Slt qi^jrf^ Tt^T^^=qFfRH^: ! W 

*»\ * * ^ 

* SS> "O V3> * 

tfK«t^ I (ra^'«Fj^iR^ifui i(fi5iw?t»r. ll ^ WI^R^: 



1 


m 


I 






li 

[^«] 

11?^ ^ 1 i^^^RlT^RWWR- 

?^q; I 3 II 

ff. —#ip!Tf ?r^r!n%—«T^f^ ii 

[w] ■ 

«nnsERHW^ I I 

II 

H. ft'.—>Tf^i!Tot 57^1^—>n%f^ I f^*r3i^— 

«nfft 1 »rm’TT% i srjc# irf^ fi^ct psR^ %c5i4: ii 



1 A B 0 hisert sf^TT^^TTsr be- copies is preferred. See Note 
tween «q-^^TT a2-<ä here and loe. eit. 
in the following definitions of 2 A B insert before 
'ff^nir, and bufe 

tine reading of tlie majority of j 3 0 B K X omit 






wm^ 7? 11 f|f^*4: 1 sTT^t 

I f|^prr5^<TW#TTrTcW^|^^- 
^‘%r: 13T5?TFwr%: i 

II 

[^^] 

g^ fkmt i II 

rf. fT^Pnt—^itft I ^Tõyi^Tflf5^TTl%1T- 

^ g«ir fT% I ^qTfRT%5^^^<jrr^ i ft- 

^TT^rsf^ f|ft^: tt^TTir^^ I STT^t W f 

f¥m: 1 I! 





mw^ ft^aTiTT#rwi^ ^ ?f%- 




I ?t W5!flt =? I 

^JRiWrWTO^ II 

—'Rc^'nifq^OT'nf-'i^ I 'K^w^rerw®!* 

^or 'n(t^ I sm^^iw^crar^^RDr^Korq-qxtfftfJrsf: i "r^piT^ 


—^f|tt%?i%i f^fcTtrwfwrf—fr?«i flt ii 



1 H J oxttit but niost 2 E ö* H J and S oip.it in%sq f jfi^ 

of the copies agree in retain- otc* 
ing it. 


R«> J [ SECT ciÖ. 

ff. cS^Rf^—3? rdr% I \jrr- 

^wrf^r^Rorf^^rsi^sirt^iiTf^röIff ii 


srr. #t.—i f|(frjrrf|qrR%q-rat 
iT%^T0ff^fr5fn^5?iffr^sn^TižT^ i s^sr 
^rralt^Hwi ^4^ li 



Ä 


^TT?r^?R?rrawi^[«ER^ 1 ^s%St#r l 


cr\ r\ 


w ^ I 'Sl# ^- 


^'^«R I ?^tsra[ I %5n#g^- 

C «»:• s .. 

'ni^ II 




?f. 5T.—— 3TT?ms:?Jrra I ?rTO[l 

—fcTTfifsii^ I %5nt?r^—■ 

gq - uift^lRid II 


fT. ft'.—#rt i 

gw fit I '^'iTfmfds^mtm^PT ii 

? 5 IT. «Tr.—W — goif^tft I fuflRPlo^^lld^dr^ 

^ jjoRt ?r^oiq; I hr 

HHT hhIh: I %f^HRrn=iKot^i<uic=ig i h 


1 C T) 3^^ J road j 

2 B omits ffõTl^ i:af«TrT'^f* ‘ 4 A G J Y Z read 

0 G 3 Y Z omit after A liaa ^Uif for ij^er wrongly. 



sECT. 34. ] ^ 

5 ^rflrrcf^^^! m m 

iTTqrT%: 1 stct: %f I 

f|^KOTTr|^f^^Tf^5^fr%: l! 




#f5[ift I 





11 


?T. ^r — W<^f ^—I ^T*#rsf^5^TftfT^0TM 

gor^fw I !i I ^f%r^ 

^»TFr^: i | 

wf-cf Tl[clkTf|?.F^* 3T^3fT: II ■ 


tJirqr i i w f^m: i #^r- 

ir^ 1 ^rrfRT^^T®?: i 

l J^F^ctrf^^TJTK^*^ ^=^t- 

^T ^xTq^?r 

I ^[^corg I! 

[^«] 

1 V lias j ^ ^ '"tpl^ fT%i. ^66 

2 0 K adÖ ^ets aiier A lü i Hofcö loe, eit. 



[ SECT. 34 . 






fisf I ipwgiii^: i 
ff. —j-^#^oTifTf—?sfTt I ^RrmfJT^Ä^mi^srffT- 
=Tf^ õJ^orfiTrinf: I 1^ ra*T^—#fft II — 

I »n^^5T: I 

^TRi^it I ^(^-srrq-lrsilsjfn^iicut I i 

^lx^f^’I^^T^d■:^ll^f'^^^ur^^r ut^’ ii ci^nTf^— 

I uHtrgiN fM: II 

s^sTT. ^i".—ftÄ^rnmif—I ^TJfjprtJr: i 

^it^TT ^T5f!r7tJimw^s?!i%jms5TWfT^f4 ft#%°rg; i 

|i^ f^>r—HT %^it II i ^- 

^'crš^rnrg;i iW 

, WHTi^ *itsmsTTw: I (T^Kwr^r õrrTRFf^ i 

1 ’=^€!ntJrr%^rfif5T: 


wwrõ!R^«#sf^ ^rg; I !{f5ri%rwirt- 

sqTfWRoiR ITT^^ II 3fft[t ^^Tillt— ;T%9ri^f^ 

5|r4 I ^gf^^TR^TSlTRmgJT^^q^SfniTJ^ 

õfsr ^gciraf&sRft: 11 %^F«iqqKi% 

I 3ffRf(š[K0|R f%^'n1^P^5*Rt5Tifm 11 


. 1 J omits wiiile the word | 

/ 1 

and tite commontary on it j 
are added in G in a marginal 
note. Sc. also notices the 
omission of the word in several 
MSS.,while the absence of the 
sentence referring tö it in 
several copies of TD makes it 
probable that the word may j 
not have existed originally. It 
ia however retained in accord- 
anoe with Nii, See Note on 
irrar loe. eit. 

2 N and Q add qnTOWt^3*rr- 


tonTITT^T ^l%Tt l 

I T%5q-if^TiarrEr 

while Q has ctüt foi ^rr^T; bnt 
the passage is not fouhd apy- 
whereelse, nor noticedby NiL 
Z AOJLPYZ omit this sen¬ 
tence, and G adds it in the 
märgin 5 bnt it is retained on 
I theanthority of M N Q W 
and Nii. 

4 All copies except V tead 
^TRW. 

5 0KB omit 
m«S[w?r* 




SECT. 35. ] ^ ^CTJ Vi 

Uh] 

' w it w^ \ 4 ^ sfi^^ I 

fFl^ll 

?T. ^.—3TfiT^ ^ flt I q^TprfjiT^ 

^WTf—cTg-rftl^ I ^Tf W^rfs^lt: 

^mT^Tf|l% I ^ wt^si%r^5r 
3^51^ JTTs^rrft:! 5!fr ^ I ^«rRfrjJTf 

^TT% Xftrf^ 13T?n]T4 YTT^r^Rfint I 

it^%crc^TcT t^ir- 

ITFRq- H^Tc^lW ,t%TR^^it^ ¥T^rc5;,=Trfä5^:t( 

^T—3HiTt I 

—fTffM I cf^cTrr^ i 

ws^:! cpqr^ cfcwrw?# W- 

1 g^T|-;[ot (;(:3f^ ?:^5TcTl%'^ ffT?TJ3[ I ^^cfc^- 

1 0 H J oroit tliis senteace; | well as A^s addition !§õ|TSf^- 

Q X have instead j seem to be interpo- 

f^: B adds ^F^j-before lations. 

" copies of 5 q j-eads for q-ft^F^- 

1, b. and T- D. ex(*apt J is w* ■ 

X \« T y S WT^** 

but i^x^is sdopted as being. 

grammatieally more correct. ’ ^ !?TrTc^T( 3 L for 

3 Q. omi ts STg^R"; wMlo C E ^ ^Trcrra;; J reads 

baye crfSr^iTW^. ; R^WJTfqnra; for 

4 0 H J F and Q, omit tliis j ^ adds ^qr before 

seiitenee. I) adds further tist- | perbaps better. 

frRTTO 5 rl% 3 jTil|-rHHc^^ i 8 S T and W. read fTrSnišTTft 

^rRWq’qT«I^r»r; bufc tliib as j ^fq^^T^ct, perbaps better, 


[ SECT. i)5. 


51%ssri 


aivts ^ i % ' nt ?TRTn^^Prfn i sF 7 «Tr =T«n^% 

^ 3 m^|c 5 rrww^Er 5 ^ 3 ^w=Tsws^Tit: i aw 

M'tiK'%ca<n«a arara; i 3 arf^f^: 1 ^- 

afaaarKamr ^^aafaw^^aafl^t^an^fiaffiw^, ^ 
aiRarar ^§Taa?f#?T^an%^f^faT>mi^ 1 fta a^^fran^ 
awr^^^aramnt^K^^TfcamTf| 7 ^a =a 
a^aaiRa rar: ^fcaa^T^aarf^raifiRfara: 1 ^ T^iat^ Kffa- 
WTRtmr acaaf|^Raan%arf^afaT%f&' 11 

ar^afa—Rfsrmfftia 1 sRiifi' ^#- 
aTi'i?»iTaaf|^“a^^rf^ai^aa^aT^TTi%frrafä Ra^foff^ 1 
sRRfT <^-<vria=!fti^ fraiaa^a>aifiaRaawaRft- 

5 aTf^aaRiap 5 R 3 R?a a^rcRftaaf^^raf^^a a^RTfaaffar- 
«RTTORa^ a a^rafaraiaa^fitt>aa;ca?:5fata!i'tiK=hf^ai:, 
KfcamTaa^^a?RaifaTffaaaawfa%?a 1 
3 a aarf^ria: 1 aia^mraf: ^srafaiaarflf^a 

aftar affaraaT^^ a <aa?aaaiiRrrar ^sracaRTRa^- 
ftB'^ai'*aarf^^^^aramiaraä TfcawRaRrr affamm^a- 
^il^wfaTf^^rf^afaRTaT^ 1 1 w n 

[^^] 

«r: 5Ra^n#R5<rf^%tR3*i^ I a 


R. —^asTT^ftfat fla3f3—asrr^it 1 aafRsraraRor 

—Rc^^cnrmf^ I TffTai^Taftrsra: 1 aaRrr: aRor aam- 


1 W. reads differently; ü adds 


2 Tlio readiBg is takon from W, 





Cl^t: ^f=!|cfRl%^ ^i^^ Wl«^cfrcm^5C5WKqcf^ j| 


l A:’ c :iileö v‘X(‘X:'^t B ascl K 


iu^..r[ 5 ?f.^;^^ ooiore 
fTl[; ir. ?• ilic w^srd ifc aatltd iu 
margiu, appariiutly by anothur 
hatuL Bui: tl;e STHt^ iii ail 
e(.»;:io< oi TD auf] liie reiÄark;? 
o£ Sü. coisciuwvely nmw tkat 
It Siu nui fc?d5i orighäiilly. On 

LillJ; i<;ii AO.ü iOC. CtL Lt 
id. f, ff;jff% 

Rjrm:- but: iie audiüon is 
inwarraated. 


bn; ueither passage is fonnd in 
any othor eopy„ 

3 ü and W have foj 

?W!W. 

4 The reading in the i^est ia 
fcaköE froro. C4 K Q X, as baing 
inoot probably ths uorract oae^ 
ABC D F prens 

i'0 d adds the 

Word in marg-n. E haa 


H hfcru äiisert.' ^^ötht OTTHrarjx 


^ ^ stf^ rw cppi_ ?F3^ 

*13 5jt% I SJr^ 5f1% ^fffT ^ ^ !jf^ T^f^R^- 

ff irtt cI^55f5iiT%^IW^5rf^ iffft^WrcT ^ 
«fš SfriTTfn^-Rq-1 SFPT ^ISUR ^ <1T5tR!^^ cRfl^^Em- 

''tstiR!^ I w iPT iif^ mjnjr»Tiwr i '^t=^- 


•TTTO^mcTT^ftW wtc^ II 

wn. —^WT ^r^rsrtt—i 



*N 


i?IR 

1 mWcfmTWfTT^H 

w 




et J 

efi' ^^n^s^RwRr^i^tTf^ 


sr. —^wÄfnJWTf—õRT^fJift 11 

S^nr. flPf cl^l^—ITTFlIt I i T l iT<THi | fa-i}'lP l r<i ^ 
5f^ror>3:15Rq%; t#% ^ )Tfšr'?rffi1t!rcfi#5jfq% | ^ 
fSTfftfaft^s^fRT: !rR»iH?cTc!rfttrft' ^9 11 





gKCT, 40. i ^ 

I 

I 13T^ 

1 ^ 1 

t%r^%: 1 ^üTÖr^ l wJ^=T^ 

Af^^rpot —fr|3#i^ I 

^t.—! ^TMf^TO^JT 9r- 

—^HJftrfftnt il ^ 

cTr^Wr^m^cq-’*?:! ^j^ot--w fT^cT^ I 

cP^ ^%r^ fT% cPcT^: ^mrf^- 

cfJT^^rq-«f: I ^[PTP^c^OT cf ^rW^r^J=TOf^iJ^^T^'erif^^f^- 



1 E and Q supply ^g; and gg 
which thoTigh nofc absolutcly 
neoessary aro insertüd aa mak- 
ing the sense clearer. 

2 K reads qgiig^W* 

S Nher«addsfi^gTOi*ra^^- 


I aPTRW g fgi^- 
PTT^rg, but tbc words are not 
fonnd in any ofcher cöpy. 

4 W insarts bere 
figig. 



^± 


[ SEOT. 40. 




m 


-X 




^Tff Wf i;^i%i\Tt I i 

%'t I 3%5|-^IT%^^0t %?W I 


^fhw ^'cj; i 

f'r-lfROTffMdMWTt w- 

f\Trr—rsi 

^^>T: I ^TJlcJTwWoT ^? 5 %^ 

W'<®WlWp4liiTöT'i%m: i l%(fmWF4W~4 ^^T^ft-^^- 
%Sf^FFf%q-ri 

Wi ^r^öf ^^^ I 

3TWlr5W3R'^itwr^4’ i ct r- 

^T^r ?T^mc^iT l ^^mV4RT%?FT 

5FqTö51^4%Rlt%srT ^r^cF Fjq'F^”^FtFtF Ft% I Fr^FF^q'rFF- 

3imd^#q-f iFcFT^^F?fFF%Ft ^ rrtf: MFFFWF^ 
FHXöTcFF^ I STFFf^jqFft ^FFFFF^FF^FtF^- 

FF^«FcFTFr^'^FFFF%^W^3[^ff^q^^^^ | 

^FFF^cTW^F- 5^FI%: ^T^FF^qiFIH^q^cFF^WF^FprqF' 


1 The foliowiBg two iontenees i faTii%S^®T#mTSi 5 T%r° hut 
are omitted in 0 K R, j «n ^i.% . ^ .’ , 

8 W read» diÄerently. j “‘’*“ “?*“* °““ ‘^° 

S Before B T iüsert j ^^rds. S T aldo read 

S«53T^¥rgT#^šlTsntl^ I sn%^ for ^spfT«l#ST* W 

^ g. ij. 1 read» differeutlj. 




81CT^ 






TOn-p^T4'^r4\l'-=i-C‘i ^c-gIh,'\ lTq:?;\ ;i 

iTf¥^’f>^irTtf?' i ^'’ir^ ‘>H-H?J'-VRfTvif^r^r4: I! 




--:\i?J'-:vT'vä'--Tciw^ 


'*'\ f . ‘•\ C A Ov 


Ssv a^"^’ 

\ I » ^ 


m. 




'^-'K #®\. <*' X 

^ *■ ^fSÄSEViPa Mi-^VB.-*’!® H 

-i;s-''trj^Gferž n 



Wi— 

^ r-s ,-«*\ 


xidlc''-fS'i q\'''”il’'-I, 

i V 



f:'^5Ti^tr’'^^':iF'q:'^j'q‘ 

sJUlf 


^ tl 'i -ä i \ '''i nC 'i^ i 

-FF Fi 


^frr'■n^i '■i3ir3jj'Q'^i'i':[(-{o[cžj\V^*"'i''f ^ ::{?»’cci-T ^Halr?f|[^üi'rj''-q’ õ^nq"!'^- 

mi'';4 \'T^j; i ^Äm^r-: f. 

I '^fcntf tl; '^- 

I iTf !.M>' :qcFp%;irT%q% 

afF-flp r|e^'#r¥?:rq“ 

^^ö-rõ^^'äT5^r^[?;q {i .(|p], ^ • :f :N s^T^T^W- 

f^^öTct ‘Tfi-i ,\Tr^l’i‘%F% II 


Hr/W'- {I fF; 

I nilH'4 

qfTf# f!?f Rf%^q^ 'f44 f ii%^‘ ; 


fFjFUTO 


i %% 


mw* IH 


r^ ^m f|r4|-s4 Simmi I 




1 b Wread tiit-passagc co:i<> 2 ;•] iiistead oi tliis iiaü 

wiiafc difiereiill}-, tiiirach ‘.he - .-. ■- _ 

r ense is tliö Ä'aa>>;; ium k-t^- ,-’ t -t -. -- ., , ^ 

fX-rr iii.. „.■ ■■ ™ A __ 'J -ysö A. onjit febc words 

rffwipTOtf-i^TiTTr ?sra‘^-’.'3-- 

«ni?raf;r£iT3r?lg^qT%: ^sr'T?3n'.J- aFtotxthef. 

s E ..<ld^ qT“4-#WJ[, bat the 


55T<'nr“ 

c g'^qnr- 

# ^ ff^ 3r4PT#*lf^;, 


Bddidüa thou^a.ii dosirable as 

gxvw.g aii iü€tan«e ui i* 

zoi r.appciiou by axiy other 
«op>. 






; SECT. 42, 


ff. f r.—^I i:[?{TqW'aw^ fI 

I |1%t 1 Sl^f 

'OTt: I II ffif^q-- 


mit ^^rwit?iw^^>TRwrt ^nfitr^r^: ii ^ 
f% sFrroTTM %5r i ftRT^sr ft^irrffrjr^ 

TO^Rf-nfi} ^n% 5 ?^i 5 Qsaia.'H fi i'?i'i%fT%i1ff^: ii fft- 

^«rmrit i —'srwit ii 


q Os. 

WT^f w.^ ^m- 

W% 1 3TcT: Tc^r^rWHWc^lTf^T^^ 

üj^Pff^rtfHramc# ^ ^»Rcftnti^wT:^f#rm 
5i^?r ii^'!rs?iT'rn3T %eTr i iiT^srf# 


m ^^'^fr 11 itrT^iTTDTõI^iirJTff^ iTciT^lTIõJ^älTf I 

I sTifr 3f^ 5T?!prr«i^#^ sr^^c^n^r^or i l^f- 


3 ^ tr 


iWHi^Wfira !r??i^ir' 


m 3 ^ 1 ^ rrt?^w^ "rwi^ ^ 

^ rra^' ^ R äifi%f^fir?.iT5^Ti^, cn%5fc^(%f!rif: i 

sr^r^ ^ffr^ iTT^r^q- i 

!r?^ 53 ^r'Tn^'^rw^rw 3 !??if^g; i s^str^r- 


1 A G- J Y Z omit the sentence. 
S S ü and W read grp' 


'nf^. 

8 0 K B V omit tüs aentouce, 
and periiap» it is apurions. 0 
liore adds f^%s?iTrT#R^ ^IWT- 

€4Tiwfft«i€ Vi« ^sifwfW' 


5t: ;3iig1WTR^* 

V is neariy to the same effect. 

4 Tiia reading of U and W is 
adoptod a.s being more intel- 
ligible. Other copiee traas- 
poso the sontences. ü adds 
^’Srsr^ very appropri- 
ateiy. See No te. žoc« eit. 



ticT. 45.3 w \l 

efTi^5n%$rt w ft^T^—f^ff\ 

ifjcff^lrq'^: 1 =?5^f i%^T 1 ^ 1 

1 mj ft?PTWcr[9TfTr^fj^^ ft- 

c<=i 03 eT(^ #iRTt !l 

C'v 

! ftTWTT ^?n%^fq'acf[g; 

Õ5’^'®P3[| 

Tl[^i^ciTfTOn>^T^ 

fTw^TTi^^ ^ ii 

[»^] 


• ^’T!, 

»i^:, f^- 

'^^F!nrM%% I 'stfrr ^#i: l 

5I3^:qSRq^f5l^ ^f^!, '5ft^%%5jl ^- 

'RJT^^r^T^ I wwwppt^ 

#žra^:, '?i!^T3% m ^ m wsf^^w^l 
?Ff??r?tR^< ^pt: #i^:, ^nJtf^wFmr- 
^ =in5PT3, l 

šj55%raiš5fpj: ^;;?r^.', ^ 

■#4^, <siv^ ^»\y\ % 

wmmTi I WTOqci H- 


w%t 


Ov 


1 Ä. B joiu tiio words in a oom- j ncc©68arily. 

pound*, J read 3 fij-^ppiHT^for j 3 K G read STrEf^^or srfEr^r3T<fi%, 
1%^ ' t( i' (^ ' ^ 'sq-yppW. ■ aiidomic:^T%t|6tf; inthefoHow- 

2 K iascrts jfif'^ ^Iter STfW i “S sentencea. 



[ SECT. 4S. 




i 

äft# II 

rsWi'^# fip4^-ii^$rit I 

ä*f: I 

*Trf»fr JR?fr ift t, fra: irf^^r^rRg- 

prg% i €ffü?riw^'r5^Tf^-'s 's^trf^ i ci^ 5!%inf-^^':- 

itt I i ^fw^r- 

fft %5r ^r 

" t# H * \t3 

: sTTc^q- 

r!r?rf#»T4i^ 1 ^\cRPiRm5?.iü^-^rsfft<^ i 
•«r*iR5W^it-3rw%ft I <ti'5' i 

^tr I ipTmr- 

nKft I ^rsr^^^jJrsJTf^-Tmf i fCnr- 

i >TRT5IR(fTf^ <T#fÄlt^nt€^r#«--457õlfžsfi?rff^^^T*{T- 
, wron^ :?WH5fTg;i stfsf^ar^^- 

^^orfHTTSTW-; ■'•■ 7 =-?: I 

Hont^ffmr ^‘spc|: 1 


1 K here aods 

As to the correct raadiag 
of tWs passage, soo Nc.se loe. 

eit. 

% J hau 

S J omits • f f ffg ' # aad reads' si”- 
?5Er^ spirof fori^?tfr^ww* 

4 OGJLMNY omit 

and A 0 F L M P Q omit 
bnt are refcained aa 
h^lping to make ihe sense eleai. 
For #5!%^ P raads 


vliick gives a soniewhat 
Niie ront thongh cqurJiy good 
rreani ag. 

5 aF Q iA-’'e adfH^^fj*^ 

wkicli is 

i:!. wamutod ro.d misleading. 
f> N kere inserts fw^^iFlflr- 

bnt tho paasago appuara lo be 
inlorpolated. 



sBui. 43. ] ^ 


^frqmt^ 1 ^5^fl^T%^i%^TcTT^^^ 
rfJ3[ I ^^if^?f^a[^ I T| yt 

I ^STTff^Toft- 

f^^qrf^ 1 ®F^ £nf^m:^^aTn%|JT®T- 

ill^c^lföf I sfTff^c^fl) 

irt% ^ROTc^g; 1 

^f^ cWfWRr=R^ WK^^ 1 
^fTcTc^STRt^TT^kjrf^r^^fWT^cTM^^^ I 

c71€ritJ?R¥5TR% I ^õTM^cT- 

R^ROf^TlR RTWcTS^TmiTTff|^^^=5rqt: 

^=5^-rr i ^^f^wrrw^RR^ 
5iR^m2^Tfir#T ?5R%t^W ^ m iirr: 

H tt^mit^TRiTRt ^Rft^TTORT^^i* II 

JfR ^t%Rr ^mRw% m- 

>crR srr^ i ^Rif^(<wr.. 


1 N adds Srfir!j[l'VrWI'«l9Wf«n'!’^- 

WsS^.’. 

2 S T V omit tMa sentence. 

3 Tlie whole paewage from «rat- 

H 


f%«r° ^0 5f^ seems to be 
üorrupfc. The reading of W is 
adopted as being tbe mast 
inteliigible. 




; SEÖT. 4S. 


*rmf# I ^fpi- 

?r*T^crf^^tWc[T ^ 1 I^‘gtp- 

i cfsr ^ ^fSf^T*tif: ^'gw- 

^fgwttci^rR^ft^wfrsn gira 11 fft w^wft- 

=^: «w: II 

[»#] 

I 'qRPi^'5F4 1 

1 w "qm- 

5i 4 qltt ^ KR ttrI'?’ I IR- 

«igPrilj I qsr m fRRsnMf^ I 

Il 

tr. —3f5^ —sT ^ffi f l t^rtiTfirit 1 3T#r- 

—'mi#lt I Jff rf^T^tWR%sf^l%:, wgj- 
5W^RRRt, 5^^*TIR^rif^<TT:Rpn% TTR^ rrf^, 5?:^ 'T' 

>f^ jrtsSsr^I ^ I “ 35 ^ Wf^- 

dit” fRg5=!TTOr£iMt’Tif^ I 'T^raRffcTTrmfäi^^t^ 

1 wetr l 



1 E and X omife 'TOW^** omitB 
and perhaps foi tha better} G 



SECT. 44. ] 

?r 'RR^t Ir5r«f: I TO^T^frrfüfjft^ ^klt-^l%lt-i agftitw- 

RJTHTf^^yC^, f^: I Žd^H Rrf^uil c^ntr- 
ifl%!r \dr . 

RqT mt'NIHldr’^^T ^f TOlTžHRT <r!r SRltl^rW: I TWRRWT* 
Rf-sqr^^Ti^ II ?T-, 


'T^nRcrr^ror- 


=Rr. —äqiTrt' ^fi) Q^ i ^ nn ^ i ag- 

T^R^tt =RTr?rsgPrtt: i 

ITR^W ?!n%liT3pq^ ^ «i| I l^}?l H-d-^ I jftl^ärd+rd N 
((<»l'"4r^ R™RT5H^R^'T»^rRTõr^®rjT'r?R[ I aigf*lf<l- 
OTR>Tf*IH<:i| fJOT’5 I «RRR ^ aRI%Rg; I '{cRR TO- 


I (R ^Hr-R l ^mKI?) 
TOirfeRR Rfrf^ f^RjfnRRg; i 


%1% ^#IT^: 13R ilWdmRR; 7^- 

ctRT^TRftRarWCT f^T^TR^RR; 'RRjjwPRR T^RTRTr- 
R;RTRi#4TRRRr% RR?m?’ R T4 4l<^'4d ti <i 'rfl ^ R SR- 
?rR^r^'4^R^ fR R<ITR^'r 1 


1 N here adds õ q f c^ *nTT s^TT- 
g f ^i ^ rq': ^ ^ i3 ;p nr f^%gf ?ppr q’#- 

tnt%T%:f^fr^rffr?w 'CF^pr^f?T- 
sj:, bttt the wording of th© 
sentenco as well as its absesce 
in any other copy prove its 


spuriousness. 

õ 0 K R X omit the sentenee 
3Tif»n%—iTT^j and give the 
fnll definition of in- 

stead of the following y^ i y . 


. ^ . * _ 


[ siCT. 44. 


^ «wt 3n^iw=#r 


^fs^ra; i 


?i% I I s?nwf# I wff^ 

^[TJiFrrf^^^q; i fr«TTwit^>nf ««jifitR- 

r!H:i ^ fiTw^^oTr?5fcrwfimfii -iiifPra w -t - 


from the above. 

2 Tbe passage is taken from S 
and W, but is. not foimd in 
otiier copies. 












I* «« * 


?Rr ^ ^ 'fiRcPTri^ftft 

sqt^ 'lIrRnfH n?R^ ^f^5 1% ^ 
’i?i5i~’irt^ ^ I ^1%^- 

cqrfiRm «T^ fra i \- 

I fwii5prf^%?Pi^ I ^- 

c , 

tR^WT3>n^i 

115 ^ ^r4<i«<^^Rq ; I w liÜr l 

^it ^ ^tiiR^sFn ntFras I tRT ^r<F[, I 

tohti^ 1sjptqqf^l II 


1 S W hcre adds <^«11^ ^TTSETT- 

õqnt- 

Ž D adds qinnJ iRsdw{%%l-’- 
3 A B 0 B F H liave for 
?r^: probably substitated to 
avoid repetition of ^Tcf:- For 
H has a 

fttrtber emeadation not wax- 


r mted by tbe context. 

4 f' reads 5iT5l%raiCT*3C ®r3" 

fwrar:; X omifcs it, 

5 A B 0 B read qt q# 

wbicb makes tbe eonstruction 
awkward; J reads for 

sr%qT%, and 0 srfs^ for sr- 
5 %; G has for ^- 




[ SSCT. 45. 


!EtT- 



??klrf—I I 

^T: ^ 

ssTTttJTf fft %5f 55rt%^TWRfl^fWf?l'W^TWR^ 53Tl1t- 
5npRfra[ 1 ?Tfr ^ i crt|^: 

'Pf I ^^nts^nt^ ^r4wiwr- 
s^'^^r^^TfiÄVS'^i: II Rf 
55nftäff ift %R I 

fefTRtI^T?ftrq4:1 


II ■*j'”si'"4W flc- 

ii WR5OTTW5?rfRt —ii 

«ft.—si^jinR tl«r5i%—I 
=? !rf^imr?rmww*Tf^ i smw ^ irf^- 



«R^fcTiR^ II 

^ J «y > , 

^ftdiža r^gTqft v f flRiwtiR RiiR q^rarw: '! 'M ^f- 
RftlT I 13:1 ^ fWRT #- 

RiHR 5?5^R^l ^«fT =^r#R5qRR; 1 
^RUTR^ 11 


1 J Y omii this senteDce. A 

adds ^- 

^—cWTftfw which is super- 
fluous. Fand Q hereadd ?T^- 
f^TTEf y[-ifmct-—wnff?n^ \ cTt- 
m I ^IfPTtrfw frW** I 

2 Tte paseage is takea from N. 
A omits the wkole of it, wldle 
other copies retain 

omitÜEg tke latter part, 
wMclij however, appears to be 


aecessary to eomplc-te the ex- 
planatioD. 

3 M N omit cjgn^ õ ^f ^^ r d- 
t|-gr 3 ^;, while J Y Z omit cnSTT^ 
only; L reads w^grr#, P 

and Q ?pnn^. 

4 The reading is that of D H El; 
J gives the aame minus one 

and with Hfirr#* 0 E omit 
^!r«IT lT f V« PEr«> while A B F re¬ 
tain only the first three words. 


šHOT. 47. ] ^ gitai 




tl. I jrf^T- 

f?rf!fftfTT^ ^%5: i l 

1^rtrtm#r5HiT ii 


[«^] 



wnl; I ^- 


wnif"RTO#i4*iw<^ II 




1 A G L P Y Z hoTO for 

2 Th.e passage from to 

the end appears to have been | 
taiapered witli. x\ll copies 
except G N aud Z agroe in 
reading it as above. N aud Z 
give a materially differeut 
version:—^q^iii^rPtT^j^fT^PcT 



I ^^sr- 


«**%> _ *N. “I .....♦ 

tg- 

I o-qim^RScfrfiui- 

Spf|3R^ J itPT- 

Plsiq - ^llgriTPi;; i G and Q agree 
witb this froiu 

the end. Tlae repotitious and 
faller explauation in tbis 
passage sbow that il; is au 
interpolation. iY*/. dc es not 
seem fco be aware of it, espe- 
cially its latter hall begin- 


ning witb STT^^TTsnil-- 

j ;5r?n3:- Häving explained tbe 
definitions as read by N, Nii. 
notices tbe reading adopted 
in onr text as a p. l. and 
romarks 

fit q# ^ 

5ic[%?rr^ «T^r ^qr^n^?!}-*- 
T%ct ^'^TPpfnr; l Tbis sbows 
tbat even NU. found tbe text 
corrnpt, and was not satisfied 
witb tbe rcadiug nsually met 
witb. It is possible tbat some 
later writer corrected tbe 
loose definitions .of g^q^q- and 
I%iTO5r given by Aniaambhatta 
and tbe latter being retained 
tbree more s rqTOHVitdd sen- 
tencea were added to conxplete 
tbe list. 

3 Onrionsly enongh all copiea 
except G K X read which 

is clearly a mistake. In J tbe 
vertical bar appears to bave 
been erased afterwardi. 






i sücT. 47. 


?Ti5fTO*r^f?sT& f^isro- 

JTsSfSTRT^WT^fT 3T#T 'm^’r^ ^Off^ I ^ ^- 

131## s^r#^iTi3; i 

fr^ s«nftirf^f ^>wt i <:33pq% ^ cTf^r^q^# swc: ii 

3TgjrRfT#:it—fr^ri^ ii 

[«<^1 

f^«Tq; I 3rP^fqõq{^^i% %^?T. 

W ?t# 'iJFCW; I m |tRtPnM«lT n?pm \- 

I m m fJTt^f^ q- 

I 3T%?n[pis?n%% %5R5 r{% 

#RRqa:^ I R 

^T^n firal JR- 

’<\ '«\ #**\ '•Sl 

I JT#lT«u JT I»fR JT ?lšR«R[ JT«n 'SI^, ;i 

%JT RT, 3 RT 5 t I 

?r. Il sRRirf^# õsg- 

II gi^ITf—31?^%fcr I 


1 A F and Q omit the words 

aiid fiT%’gr before 

WW#- 

2 After õ4i ' | ' f^"i!H"| ' ^ ' A and F add 

q-^T^ i^liai ^ Tif W^qfTst ?r- 
f^q%vär«r^!TJrT^ qr qrrw^f- 
õiyimy^ igr. 

3 Foir sqt^tira; ö reads ^jw 


5«rmrf?rg:. 

O bere adds^r?^^ 

wt \ cT^^TRt 

bnfc the words are fonnd no* 

where else. 

O G* H read %?r:; F hasfUf- 

wra:* 


SDOT. 48. ] 




w itif«Trfn?it i ?»?OTTft- 

'PTf? ^ li 

—I ^cR%:!Tf!riT^^^i 3rt%^ !rf?rs?rpr 

tfiti^2Tjii?i's: I T^^ui^Hi»ii% RRia?iwi'p<<Hi; i 
?rRT>iRrÄitT«5!in^fRiffi' ^ ^ i 

=%=!rr>TRHt 5r%^T§ 8l%^Rf irg^ i 

fisr 5RTf^TtWTWT%?^%Tf ^iti<« [ t(T| ' rc|M I <raHRt^W I''Tr- 
M I !n%š[5iT ^n^Rf^iarnfilQ^lcft-fis-iiilt- 

II 


s^iT. ^r.—I fii^^^K iRR i h ji°<fn'9- « 
«irPtc^r^f: 1 arf ff^li t i Tf ^ l: trrh: i^ ^ ?n«iT- 

gri^sTT^^try ?rar iit i *R'?^#=?Rr^fwrait 

pwmpt JtTw?Tp!r pwi^ 


1 A J Y Z omit this sentence. G 
replaces this and the nexfc sen- 
tence by a single one 5^Ff?|R;f% 

2 M iiiserts arisrr^PITWTtsr 
after liyf^pftf i t ^i r qT yfWrg; 

3 The eoncluding passage of 
TD beginning with ^ is un- 
donbtedly corrapt, and is 
absolately nnintelligible as ifc 
is read in most of the printed 
editions and Mss. Only N 
t>ad 3 reesa to give m appro^ 

% 


ximately correcfc and intel- 
ligible reading, I have sub- 
stifcuted for Jgnre^r a»d 
changed sr<^^FTf ^^ ' yP T° into 
on the single anthority 
of N, because the emendationa 
make the meaning clearer. J 
F and Q alone make ?nr5r^f5j’- 
ggrrei VTTy g ^ part of the pre- 
vions sentence as it certainly 
ought to be. F and Q insert 

iJfü fÄ'- 

before 

Bee Kota hc, mt. 




1 ^ ^TfW^ffTST 5^: 

w%(T^r JTim nt 

>TRSin'^^i^mm'HtR-fwg; t 4 ct ftqmw: ii 


?iHP^q5?iTfiRT# %^frF?fsrf^ l ^rr«%%^F^f^5r*TTfl!Tr%- 
I ciqT 1 

WfTor ^Efir^ l "WF^R^äl- 

'2\ 43 

w)3[ 1 sif^Rctmmiwt^ I ^ %jrreT^Tr- 

^ ^irra^ =^Ts^it qn^ri^ i^^di%%iT?PTRTr 
»!mnt1%^tTiif^^% cr3[«ffTO;i ^ ft^trr- 

5^^'': II ■^^s?rf^ü%ait ^^inf— 
S?nrT^%t^ II 3tT^?Tst[ii%5ä^ %?7- 

I I srsf sfš?^tcfT^i^ "T^: I sf^TcR- 

^rgrt^: i ipw# fg: I «r^r 

j^jfgiäPftwTfTg;, ii»R?iT#crwg?fifaqTf%^?'75r^'TF^s^TTit- 


šfTH»mg;, q m^qq - s^ Tf^: II filg q=r qq 
qq iRtrqrqr q«rr i sqfq^^gsTJqfgsrargrftq^- 

gmRrewT^^qiM i«i=ii h^üht q^qrqf^ ?^ifq>^ qqftf^qrq 
ir f5rafr ^ ?TippRr«n ^f«(fr ir*¥r gci^ 
sq fl^qisq i;!^ !tgf?TciqTg;i^ sq^sqrfiqfpRi^jfcR^- 
qTqsqf7#qaTqkqfctqti%F«m^r q^i i?qTO^sqf?f^qi<mq- 


1 S and W read tbe passage a 
lifctle difEtsrently, 

2 Instead of this senfeence S and 
W liavo i3?i|«T l3ll8f5Srt%BT- 


cT^ I 

8 W reads 

l%3j?rr5f?iT«rT” 




SECT. 50. ] ^ 


fRrfr cfl frqr^R^T^Rfcr^i^^TcT^ cT^ I km 

^frJTRs^Frfmir-^r^rsf^cTr q, f%g ^rfiiRM^^šP^Tcit- 

I clRirm I 5l-<^TvrT^TiTr^'RT- 

mm I cim %diH^mTfTJ!m^rcR^^^cfTc^4: ii 

I W ql^lJ II 

cT. fr.—1 ?T5 ?i^aTT;;T?^iTTtt- 
jpFf^^qšss^nt: I cR”^ÄüriT% f^%cr^?T ^fRRTt% 

?^T. kt. —^T^er^^fFr?Tf-lf|T^^%^ | 
f^¥^rT i 'T#? m ^šmimi \ 3R- 
^rlr: f^^4^i=T ic^irr^ötf 1^=^- 

|jfi^ I 

Jf f^ff?fTflf4 f^f^T^[^^Trj fll| j Jfl]'-. 

t^TWI x|jvf l^^^TcP^r^il 

[''”] 

l^f^^rari^T^HTT^SI! I ^«n ?tf? *lfRHJ II 

fT. qT-.—wsgniiTTf—II 

1 The followiag p^ssage SQvmf give a materiully difiöreat 
te be eorrupt, Tiie r* ading of ireading. 

0, K il adopted. S ü aad W 



[ SECT. SO* 


i «ffr^r^ ^tfrf^«?T?rw: ii 
[ ''?] 

ft[^^i|g ?prmnN^^ž i ^«n II 

?r. II 

ssTT. —^flrgcrgornif-l^f^'^ i 


ts qj? Itqnmrrs 


rf. ^.—qq ^ 
fir^ftfir 1 sRftfcPrfi 


f ii=qi\ f r i 1 sgfifRnfiqjqqiqqTsf^n^^^qq^ ^cqwRtrqq; i 

5^. €f.—qq —sfTsqfir- 

1 IfqqwRRT fit ^miw. ptcR fcq^: i 
sq^qRft%snit^Wi#fl[qmT: i qfliftsT f?q4: i 
ttfqiwi^ ^Tfqgi^fftqf?rq^ sqrfiRTpnsntq^ qr 

*nq: (I 

[*'^1 

B^q fitq r ü t Aq t fPa i q :; l h Pr^s i qn^n^nwiT- 
rnigrofift^^ i qq qj^^qrarqqi^s qnqrq«5t^q:i- 
^51 w qšfšt m9m>M^qr q nt f ^ qf^iq- 

5^ n r j(qHcqid i qrlroiRqiff^qi^'€i-s«[qTH:. i 


1 O F K Q and V omit fclie 2 G J omit Q inserfes 

sentence. 1 q-^ msT^# » before aTOT^rKW. 




SECT. 54.1 




W I ?as^ f^- 

°M I p f 1 ai^^qsrf^^gF^- 

^ fegWf t O I w I ^ 

^ TOüa i f gRt 5m%f II 

ar. itJTsi^—H I sRtTwf 

—?r#^i sRATTRoi —?r- 

I SRTOfiftoit SWTf—3l«r^ II 

wn. fr.—it>p7 ?^kf^—^miRuji^ i ?tr- 
•flTorraFRrfnTf? i ^jr^^rraN- 



1 G J omit ^?f^r^Tqw. 3 The sentence is omitted in 0 

2 The passage from ^^fõiiifvrxrif ^ ^ ^5 ü" has f^flssRT- 

f%*n?5r to is not ww?^?r?i%pgn^. 

fouad in 0 K E V, ! 




; SECT. 54. 


s^rr. ?!■.—fit i gr- 

I cm 

s) «hK'hi;i 1 1 cT^?T'«T^’^«pr'i)RW3f^'^irrtfjsr: 'röi^ ii 

[HH] 

II 

n. fi".—ii 

s^TT —Kn I 

i^c^=^?nctsir: i õt^- 

Il 

[H^] 

3n%?i%i¥T: I 5qF^%- 

35^1% I «nsPTT^# ^ JFTHRi^ 

I wnTf^.wi?r^: l ^ ^ nretf l 
w ^ I ^ =^Tf^ 

5n»%r l #qn%w' j 

f^q;<'qRq?^’inwpiT%qtiTR4 ^-qsqrq^ ^ i 


1 A B place qipqf after Iff^cTTi 
B omits f^RTcT? ^ Jias 
^Tftr. 

2 Q has 3n?r?ir: for ipr*, and 
adds 


õ A B 0 D F and Q insert 
after ^PTTi^^šJ. 

4 0 H Q ü and W have «?rnw- 
wWle E lead* 






ifiCT. 58. ] ^ 

wi%: I MTf|‘ i ^ W^" 

mPr. I #TO%^f5i%MT^ 


FT. fir.— '^jM frt n 

ITfl—iT^rt 11 —^s|f% ii 

cj^mrf—BY«nf%^ fi% i —w- 







#it 13Tr?r sTT'^'R^%ir: i i^cfr^rl 

^rfr# %?fr“ir4#f ft^rr# ^Rrc^^f^^?irT^” 


?Wc^'t1%5iTf%clTc^q-5^ II 


??rT. —3rrwTO%^ ^ i 3Tr?ir?nf^5;Tk 


1 Somo copies omii sr^äTTTf. 

Ž 0 H K X aed W omifc f|^ i 

?nniRT3«TT!f^T- j 

3 For !qrfiržjIWS5n?W?^r<I 0 J L ’ 

M y z wad si^rWR whieliis ■ 
pörfaaps b> ttur. j 

4 ö li«rö Ädds J^gr WT# l^rsfhRr- I 


sqrwi ?n^?rT?7T- 
qf tsnw«r?:j!T^?TnT><iT 
srqri bufc this is nndoiibtedly 
iiiterpolat<s<i, 

5 J N M Q and Y read srnT^rpgf 
for si^sf^ and are supported 
by ibe Mgii authority of NU. 
Sm Kote he-. •««, 



[ siCT« 56. 





^xmi- 

li ^ I ^ 'ffTs^^iTlt-' 

JftcTq: i 

i riwtrTTf^s^MTftct jlH %^qTt^- 

q ^ %qT q |g ^Tt^fRTf%=^Tfr 

5?f^r ^rci i 4Ac<iži%^ ^ ^sfr 

^q-5?rf5^^T^ I ^ TT^öf iffcnffrT%g^% ^r'^‘^5qT%=?rT- 

iTs^rfJRft ^ WTO^^ff^^^Ts^nflfirfirf^^: ^ i 

o 

sqFwRr^ct 'fprTJTmftrr^ s;^%=^r^r^" 
II 

[HVD] 

^rmmi wrnpai^ f^tf^j h sm%t: i ?t«tt 
mlSTgwft l ai^ngwRw 

gira ^ II 

?T. —5[r<^^ g^mmf—i apr^im mirr- 




1 XJ and W raad the pasaage 
differently. 

3 0 K B V omit the followiag 
two aentences. 

S K:read»<r^Tl}f^for5^r??rT^. 

i Tlie readiag adoptad is tbat of 
ii‘2>S£ftärBJ?<fiadflBiim i 


only wkich. amounts to tixe 

same. B bas fq^f;T srnqr^nr,and 
0 Sc. seems to prefer 

the latter. Posaibly both 
and may have 

beea läte? iiiBertioiis. See 
Kota 2^0'«. mt. ■ 



sECT. 5S. j d4> 


I 3 I ^K^WT- 



1 A and Q ”4|(H«<'^4f« 

2 The reading ia that of N and 
Nii. A 0 L P omit^nra: leav- 
ing which then böcomea 
rednndant. G J Y Z omit 
SfT=g:. A inaerta ^ before 
fSrarf® and M leads 

of which are 

olearly wrong. 

$ Q N and W omit thia len- 

w 


tenee. F omi ta the reat of the 
passage. 

4 A B D omit irf«ra; 

5 ^:; A B D and Qread i T<sq ' i [ 
for 3T^- N haa for 

_c 

õ K H add af ter 

6 0 adda after H 

reads and A and 

W - J onits f^. 






[ SECT. 58. 


5?rr. sesrqtt ■'jfy fi) i 

1 fftT «st 1 #r TfT^: 13%: 

?tf%: i ?i«rr ^ tr3rT^#Ef^:aT^ä'i ftftiRf<f«f: i ^iTfFFi*Tf^t^- 

w r fq T 4im=T »^ I srf^^TWnnwii 1 'shh; I 


ifm?# 'r'f«fT<?WT=55T 


q^.)i^c^H'=hKi HK ^rr# ci^ II ii. 


[H<^] 

ana'=tw I q^^NrET l qm i 

qqr qwlR^ l ^ qqq;l ^RqRq^qqqf q1^ 

II 


n. ?(t.—^TSf a^Ri?f—an^rft' i 'rq^iüjqmf— 

I si^^grqffjj: Tqqqi^q^: qf^p: i qr q qqrqkKf^ 
#Ttq5pr: I cf^^rar^JTTf—s mn^ i 

qmf^ ^3 qq ,q g 'rqrq^^qrPrcq^: 11 wi^^Kiqt qw- 

^ !tTWt¥nJIOTT 3?1%: WTfTTlqtlfqTgsqi^õJmmdtTTlt- 
31 %f^l Ciq, JIPTTJT^Irqifr 

%q ^»i%3 qrt^^RresqTpr^q i ^T%ärf 53 f ^sqq- 

fftq 13fl%c§3t3TqT3R'^fgq3|^T^3SR 
q|l%gq3WT 331333 3 SfT3S5HT|;|[!f^;fäI?r^^;^^p^^. 
f^33«tt 3I333F3c3 ftf^3r3T33T33 31' 33T3 äf^ 3133731 


3133^3 jtrr3t^f^' ^TlT|)7»39JS3?3T=3r3ltl^ 



I 33 3^ 3;i#37?3rs33fRW 



1 W omita fcMs, Q adds 
af ter gn^* 

i A B D and F insert 
alter fsgpf; nnnecesiarily. 0 
wore cQrr^tly readi fsqi^- 



SECT. 59. ] Mt 


5:qr^fT^Tg[,l%^^# frqrfi- 

fKT]%^ST? JT'f^üft'T| II i 

^25011 1 iTfm ^ irfrT^=5?T5r^f^5^% 



öTf f sff ^^GiT 1 m sr 

JiWT:^RF#tä ^fr^^T4V'?FF?^a^5rT^<fi', w ^- 
-;RfTT% ! m w 

^^■^FMTFRf^’=r^’TT I sqftfrfro 

^ II 

Il 

^ 551 ^^ 3 ; I ?fcq'M^%^ftrir^ ?TRq'45e[ I 
cfT^fTJT "tf: I JTFfT^rff^'*^!^ 

rflFrirarpi??:! fr^ftrq-T# ^I^^^TfR:: I 

rq-T=5£r5f^?TT'4?rftffT^ ^ p> ift 

%^, ^TT5ffrrJT||cfT^ I W«rr 

ifr^Tsr^fT^ 11 hz^ 


icFjf^# ^Tl%Rr^ ^rr^TfT^i: 1 fif^rr^cRTT ^fFrt- 


1 M N E’ and Q add 

after : bafc wrougiy; J 
suppiicd thc fcllipsis by %8 t% 
inore correctly. A reads %šg; 
^ot Sn%š8[ incorröctly. 

2 G bert) adds ff^^. 

S The text of T X) is bwre ua- 
doabfcedly tampered \rith. J 
aloae ^vea tM© readiag adopt- 
»d, wMcb auaaui to be tke 


correct one as it is supported 
by ÄHL A L omit 35 rj% befor© 
<TOrwfT?rr%r. A L 0 P mak© 
^ part of tbe pre- 
vious «eut«nc©. P N and Q 
i|rs?^Tf%S[^ b«fore and 
M after 

3i^. Q V Z make tbe two 
sentencea one. Y Z bave ^- 
jsmj and tox ^ and 

respectiYely. 



3^1 ^ '^«rr I flWt ^ 1 % 1 flWt ?rR 

51^ Wr siTnm> %T^ S’' 

^miTI p[rf^ flt^rr ^siiöOTis^rfi^ %f^''i 

^*rnr araprtrT5Rti%T w tw >rfrK- 

fI «nn ^ T^^rarftr^nr ^- 
qfnr ^^T«rra% swr i Itn 

^ ^«fniid+Hi' ^i^if^5Tõ5f^f2W#!n^ ^m?J^nrT 
^tnrg; i «#‘11 

[^»] 

3»RnfT ntnrnr ^mi«Jin%s l 


lEEITQZUItcflt^ 


II 


IST and W insert tere six j 
sentenceft explaimng the x(^- 
ijjrc^T of the definition of ?^T3^; 
but tbey are absent in older 
Ms8, ü prints tbem in brac- -• 
kets as an interpolation. 

2 Tbe reading is tbat of ü V 
amd K. K omits and 

T and W omit 
while 0 reads simply 
trw»it^3nr i ^ ^Tw<wsa*. 


3 S T and W read f%f^q rT for 

and add W^gpST^ig^TnrT 
as a tblrd species. 

4 In tbe place of tbis sbort 
sentence S T and W hare 



.#N.* . rs 

tiptnRT 




sjEdT. š2.3 


*\\ 


rT. 13^i«hiISRT^WJT" 

^TT^^pipTTf—II ^l%f^WiTf—■RT<%f^ I 

I ^3^0? 5 II 


5=^T. “STTõFn'^ I ST^^lttr^^lt^t^^ 


^Tc^^^in^blf 11 





II 3T9jfT^^ 


^ I %qr^cq4: ii 


[^n 


?T. 







mr. ^t.-srflrjn' i ^ ^5i^- 

q# qrqf^^^wtqm cfT?^[RT¥TT-^yf®^q: fn 
—smft^nrftrrTJfif^ ii sr^tr^Tf^crTf^ ^- 
c5%:ft^Tftcm^ 11 


swwq; I 1 «pq^jwrn^ll 


to 3T- 


1 B 
5«nfft?r°. 

2 S ü and W iiere insert a lõng 


explanation of ^rgjf^- 
S 0 Hread^v^rsfrrgnrac perhaps 
befcter. 




[ SECT. 62. 





^5r i %: i -r ^ ^JT^Trrir- 

qä-tfifEfirsnj; I “lpeirT%7Hrc5rät'^ si^Ff^fT ” ii 

=Tf^^rrTT: ‘^'?WT4 ir^Rtr’ 2ffi(i%r^-gTg; i ^ 

%5r, ^rfq# iRn% ^r srfrrc iicficJn' 

W^mRr^^'tTS^ JT^IT’ H^Hc^TfifflPTr: ^S^f 

fofnt R??f^s'5rTfj5^i'tRTHWTf^mT- 

l^rc^Tffr^ 1 11 iT^^fl^gcfRrJTTWDrt =^'^- 

!fT*TToqq; i 

^5^ I ^5 wr- 

ftrw^mci^ir ftTO^R^^trpTrpf^imciTTq^^r ^ 

X» \Zt M? * Os^ 

%»f I ciw ^ofi'55jjTyrm*ii%jr ^r-^^mäT^rg; ii 

?^T. ^ir.—%f^^f%-L I 

1 ■^qõrgi^f!n^PTf^ irr§rn% i i 

"^wwf^tSrpäf^: I siwcg q'^r%Rg^q; ii ftt 


11 


^n^RT^KR ^tiF^fR?[l gRi^vi ?iF^: n 

fr. cO'.—srmf rf^ 7 ^ 7 - 

itcqgJTTgflg ^ 7- 

^roricTtf^rit %»r 1 3j^'tR'iw ^ti^whr f^^or^7 

^t#7gR77irwf%7iw ^tttTOcgig; ii 


1 F and Q here addffq-^lirT^ 

Z addsfr^rg- 


wrro. 

A reads qjg: 
F and Q kare 




5- Q inserta w^l before ejrqrJJT^* 

4 TMs is tke reading of L and 
M; 0 J N P XZhaTetke 
same witkout ;f r beforo 3fTc«rf j 


A reads ^q" ^ STf^rf^- 
^wsTTr^Tra^^^^Tc^rg;. 

5 A and P kave cfäejT for 
cT^rrf^. . 

6 K E. andT omit tkis sentence, 
wkil© S and W oiait tke nexfe. 

IJ 

7 F and Q insert!, kof© «iTTlfrRT 

flcr 



^ ^ ^ #R^^iFrq‘T^r üT%#^^WTfT=r5iT 

^ 1 xm ^ #rcfTTt- 

t%'S[^ i # 

I ff q? xx^ l 

^T^frplsnü ^m^XW^fWi =T JrRTnT^33[ 1 

cqc?T^3Rn-%TO^^15^?^cq^ tPTTöTTI^ ii ^ ^ ^ 

fTRFTt cTrqqirWcq 5nt TOt %f^ tt^T- 
I rfsr ^qi[qi%:i cr,^3^T^:?TT?rri^wfTTJT5rT^^-- 

wriftirTt ^ l T^r¥f#t: 

xmi II i itr- 

rmf^’ ?r^ q-f5mq2r^?mTiwrq-rqwf^5rrf%^ \m wx- 

^ ^ cr^rff^, f cf!%?wrTcr^?T%s^iTT^Wfqr fcq*^: I 

^^srrfwr- 

cfq?T^r%'l[: II ^ irr^rro^ p"^, 

T^q- rfc^'q^ri^ flf Crqr^arTT^, ^mm^- 

Wcf Tfr^- 

Itlt I ^cf:q-f?!F^?r| ^c?|TR m ^ 

=T xm. i ^%?{ irr^rr^ni^^ %%cTc^^ i 

?T^ri:^TircqTJTTqTrT# mWX^ \ Wlf! ^m '5T^?rH^ 
ff# i?qt, ift f#q^ 

%i.^% ff^ 5?|Ttli%^f ^^l^^ I 

w‘"c?^ f'^ 


^ J q"f^t«ftf% 3?W^) 
the worda t^m to btj apurioaa 

as ao otifeeir oopj coataiatA 
t|i«\, Th&j ar© also saper- 


oac6 been referred to, wMle 
it is doubtfal wbetlier 

is recogaized as aa indepea- 
deat prool 




jor:, arfft# s^^it 

w«f%w?iT?ra; fcTOrf^iij; i smü 

«n^ to pi% i 

r^l?!# T^cRcWg; II 

ff %i?n^ t w^rwr«rT%i^ =nfef i ^ ‘ 


fa 

rd 


1 A 




ISEI 


I ' M\n 3 I ^1 ■T Al M 


HatžŽlKgUBtBi^lBgim 


^^|C| 

5 R^«iT ^^rari 

,11 


^ ^ I ^Ir^- 
5 rr^ iTff^- 


[^«] 




ü IR I w 


^ I i^RRR I w ixptm 

1 l ^- 

^ Rraft ?t II 

fT. fl*r 5 i%- 3 nr«rr^ i 'ir«R<i- 

Il ^^Rg^PTOf- ii I ,‘SR- 


1 The passage is Tariously 
•worded in diSerent copies. 
The reading in the text is 
that of A B D F ü and Sc; 
0 G H Q and W have 


qfTspg;, while B J read 
ITPT^ C . E differs from all in 


giving' 


2 X has ^wff 








SEüT, 66. ] ^ 

fws^ilt^Korr^r-^^^f^ i ‘ 

cj^r%5!^^r fc?T'4: ii wf c^^tt—õ^|x%f^ i 

f^<7#^s-õ[¥f^rt cT^ H^mR5iTf^r^\^ i! 

% 

^T.—f^c?prq-«f|5qf?r^rt — 

o 'O 

I q-%1% 1 w4*Tf^gr5rlt%''^^^^^Tsrr-- 
frFtV^H ?ct4: 1 

r^=r fc^^: ’ 

''i^ ''■^ 'O 'O 

T%=5f^ m frT^: I! õ^pcq-f^T^^lt i ^l 

tfcpfq- ^ sqt?ft%T^?5^5r: trro; i fsr 

TOfc#: li 

[ ] 

i|#n ! ^«rt».Äs^m«if ^ i jwtspn jf»rt41 

9TOT315^S?I»flSJt II 

ff. ft>Ta%—?W#Kfir II 

^i?#i II 

1 0 K V omii tiiiö Süiiteucu, 4 It is inipossible to ascsrtaiii 
btit us bcäjideö S T it iss fouud ' fcbe true readiiig of tbis and 

iullaliioina äligbtlydifftirenfc tbe next passage. ABOH 

form, it is retained. Tbe sent- ! J U aud Q togefcher witb Sc. 

iiitee as it standüä in botb, S i aud Vv agroc iu roading ^fiT- 

aud K ia oorrupt and ia tbore- ! ^õ 5 %«[r(Tf?f and srfa^c5%‘?^# 

fore amendtid as above. S ; respectively ; wbile tbe otber 

reads ^«rraiiBn%t wbieb is j variants and srfff- 

not iütolligible, wbile E in- j are fouud iu 

sorts before last qTrf^ | B E G K, aa well as Nii. I 
(iuite superÜaously. I bave adopted tbe latter as be- 

ü üuudWreadgtWfors^rfif^. ing grammatically moreeor- 

S E H J K oiult aird rect, and being supported by 

joiu tbe two aeutünees. K adda tbe bigb autbority of ML 

after I 




t SECT. 66. 


. - .- 

ar. i 

OTWt i ^mrgiT | 

II 

—1# I f ci^=53r?I'^i^^- 


fd 

'^TTcF^m 


i K iaserfcs gtit: aiter ‘^3T5=tri 1 utuaeoessarily. 







SECT. 75. ] 


sgr 5rf|crt 




['s^i 

II 

??Tr. cf.—•'TiiWff^Tsnt—I 

^f^;^ffr I II 

['3^] 

[V38] 

I fžpn 3i<?pTti? 1 fžpn f’^- 

^ I II 



['SH] 

w *iHHT I. 




v -iR't lM a ft t: II 

a'. fr.—f%*r5it-ä?anT ?i^ i ^fwrscr^arittrr- 
1 ^TOTTwnf—r5riR^'3ftrfiin%: i *imt 
15fiT?in^^5?nf^K<irnrT5*r%f^ i ^- 
aft^tsRpqrt^pirr^r^mftft i a^- 


1 0 and X read arFi?^ 

and K siTrinf^ B omi ts 

fl%«r- 

2 G.T Q FW X omitU^; 
and Jõin fche two sentencos. 


3 0 K read ^^cR^TTT^:» 

4 E J X have %iTrw: j D G X 
insort irFST a^ter jr;. 

5 D H J read ?TFC^f«?rTOT^:j 0 
and Sc. have ?!lc^«rnWF:. 



^0 


[ SECT. 75 . 




•o ^ 

frtiTf? II 

^ _^<ft*r5r>f—Tf^^KT?: fit i *if^ i 

3T5*r^ I arw^^püT^ ?rf^ i 

3T5fTg*R3Tf5r^"^f^ ft^fOTigTi^r 3TffJTfR:^f#ntsf^!lrf|- 

?iTiprm nr!f^^TPR;nTJrr>:T ^fff 
^ < n |c=IKcltd4MKI ' ^ I 311fH*?^4'j|'*lfdWHNI- 
f^ s q ! ^ -; I a H- m % #s5«r^#sfftsiTrft:, 

Sffqqs# i;^'ll§<irm'HI'll'»ltf^^Ttt: II 

I <^f^- 

sren:wi^ i 

gqqurtqpltf^ II 

^ ^__qr§ifrr ^^pinrT?—=^5?^ l ^%T'JfT^'Rt^4- 
%^qTf—I 5rfr^ I d 5h'''f^'TT^*tT^W^i^ I ^'3'll" 

II 

[vsvs] 

! "R '^Trtt I 3 tqT II 


1 Instead of s-sq-cjmf^ ^ 1 

7j adds ^ affcer sttt^- 
jPTci;. Otiter copies omit the 
word altogether, but wrongly. 

2 K adds fT?qr2i^giR[. 

3 ABDhave^fifiic^j-jE H J X j 
insert^irfR: before^ST^^ also | 

in tbe next sentence. j 

4 K omits iTTsr j Ct J add ^'u 
affcer ;|f%7 pofhaps betfcex; Q 


U and W omifc the whok 
sentence. 

5 0 E G J Q TT X and W omii 
tTTFTC^ra;- ^ 

instead qTRT%^% f 
5=grr^t% l H bas qTFrq-^ 
for «TTnrC^t^TRj;» bef ore gõ^riPT" 
A B D F inserfc ^rr^: 
before g[55srf^Tftt. 



SECT. 79. ] 'sr ?grfers 




ff. fr.—i 

mm^ I 

^ i s^iTcict I ^riTRi^^f^rrt: n 

f^- 


c?rc^?R^3[ 3TT^TW^^^^fT^- 

^ [V9C] 

rf. ^.—f%i 11 

?^r. €r.—1 q-;[5Trp''^n^^ 


^S^trt: 1 m RT^#T fc[fžr^rffint|^f: .i 

[ 'S” ] 

13Tpftra[fra; i 

fnjfäi#!- 5nfts!p3»i %Ft li 


1 N placestMssentenooaftertlio 

noxt, omitting -stti^- Other 
copics cxccpt A .7 Y oinit, the 
pontewio altogcthor, Y omits 
tho ne-xii r^euton^e. Q iuid F 
iBsert. ^^rtr?rT(Wm 
5T?flrcTOJH%rf: heioTi' ^ 

?rr*ri^r • 

2 Tlxe passagc is varioiisly road 
by K B V S U aud W.’ Mss. 

0 and Y end hero. 

S E G n K add 33 RcTT q^aftor 
X adds ’gTf%õ?TTf%^" 


'TTm®R: 

4 This is a portion of a 
lõng absfcrxisc paspago in W 
not found in other Mss. 

5 A B E J omit ®rf%flr^g; 
which ia howevcr nccossary. 

6 E G J oüly insert bnt 

thcir reading has boonadoptcd 
as making tho sentence more 
grainmatical. 






[ SECT. 79 . 




fr. —wfr# I ^#rsit5«iTffRK- 

"rm 13TTfrr^Trfr^smtt^iK0Tpr ^rsr?^ ff^ i stj- 

g]^: I I I cTSf- 

II 


?55T. —^rJTfT^ g^«rg—I ^«Tff f^Ris- 

^Tfftiligwrwj^i cMTtrrtPÄ ?f#rs^?nRr# ggg fl^- 

f^šTW 5Tf*i?iP^mTfWf(Tg^cfgfq-4: Il 


[ ] 

ar^rifart wmm i ^ i ^rf^- 

T%?ftf^RrpEt5?<i?^TO^: I w ^ 5?^ !n#i% i ?iW' 
rjqr^sri^f^^pFTrfn^n^iF^^ I w qfi 


^ TfRcfig' II 

a". E[t.—^WTTt 1 siTO^TT^f^s^TT- 

^rTJar fmi ^JifRgs^TTfw^ROTFT-sTiTTflr'^ 19g- 


trfiwft^T^r^^oTfg: !#qtg3i^^r *Tf^'q7frg 
^rrir»iH; ii 51^4 i 'TJi^^F^nffi^rrwT 

-SRnT If^ 1 aTT^7T?T^5m'l^riW^-gTf^^ JtgiiW- 
5iF?r: ii ^Tfw- 

»TTg 3^JTfrr—i•f^■%%1t II sT^^^TTifn^sitsjrTfirfrwT ^t- 

3F$pqj#rrt 55^*if^—^arr^cJ^ i 


2 Q and ü omit; >ar^^. 


IST and W omifc this sentcnce^ 

R» 

and K- E, omit the noxt. 



šfiCT. 80. ] ^ 




^^T?TT¥rT% f^ ^Tcfrc^ i 

|r ^T ^cf ^ ftc^^%%s3TT^: I 

wfTf: I 

il i 

^ I qt cR^T^: 1 3Tt%f^=cf)c> f r 


^]%>TiTRtSc?T-cTr*TR ^dtw^‘. I 

^ V^*J' ' "’'■!*»•■ ^ -««a- „iBr«B*j ^ «>.« *«a». 

?^JFCT%. t cT<^TTr7R5TRi{k=ff%^^T?c^^ 

JTTWk T<?r^cl'^l% ( 

I^T^TRT^TI^k TOkjrrajf^^^^l 3P[¥fTfT^% 

^ i k^mnr^: 

3T*fRT»Tktkft'^ 5#!TPTrfW 
?r#TT: II 


5=qT.^r.—^»TR T%^TO%-3r?rTftftltr4^R^Tqit 


1 A's reading is corrupt and 
makes no sense. The roading 
of J has boen adopted as the 
most intelligiblej althongh 
even wifch it the passage xs 
vague. N F y Q and Z agree 
with J but omit j W has 
<%5rr# for 

a The passage aeems to have 
been tampered with. The read- 
ing of A J is retaiaed in the 
text, as being most probably 

the original. After «ftr^STisiTsr; 


j P adds '^- 

c[ti ^^:5 allother 
copics read 5fW^=trrffrWT^, and 
some of them omit the follow- 
ing words upto sraTF??!. 

3 0 L M N T Z omit the word 
srfw?T(f*rai^, which however 
maküs no difference of sense aa 
both expressiaus are common. 

4 N F and Q add snr^i: after 
qp^j but the words seem to be 
interpolated. 




^ SECTe 8U= 


w 3T?%?q[T- 

[<^?] 


II 

cfT^frT^Tl%%^^f^^T ff^ -?TT^^TT% ^^TT^^^TTO- 
c^Tcff^T ^1r>c^ STff—fferTpfft ! 
fcq-4: 1, ^3^Tcff^mf?^^T^3CT3fl[^ 

ifif^ KfT^'4^rf^T 1 

^^^: I 1^ I ^"5- I I 

'^x^H \ ^ I ^ ^ 

frrjf?^'i SHMt ^ffFRm^: i 5tiJtTfarqif¥iT’-'g'mtrs^'-' (%- 

^T^tt: i p!^' 1 ^ ^ WTITOJTI W 1 

giTiRrm^tfT ^^€T^?«rT i ft^r i 

'=p^T 1 ^T^PTT"' 


fTfTPt; irfagFgt,?t^fftTft^’^:, 


ISTU and W omit thid, ex- 
cöpt li-g?rtt#TH^and iEStead 
of ifc givo ^ loBg passctgo 
which is not found in otiier 
oopies. 

2 J K Q and W inserfc 3|f^, and 


B after fj^-^TT; ^^iiey ^Iso 
inäort after g%š^. 

3 This is the reading of 0 G J 
L P Y Z. A lias %*4 
wMch makos no sense. 
N roads sfTftt after 



ifecT. 8i. ] d4i'0A*-<^r ^ ^*1 

arfrfrrai^, ariT^f^, sm^rš, ==3jf, sn^j 

fTO?P,3m5»Tm, sfirpt, 3TTntqTft%q’:,’mTpT, 7%^%- 

3TTr%^:, Pmf^sir- 

=fn% I §to; Il 

' ^ <ti<driRg qtit ^nt ^:4f'r%: 

^S^wra; i =t3 

%% 1 wnttfftrir^RR^i#- 

C I 

JT 


I fc =?^^TJTTg: 


\ , J .^r^rf^rir: 551 

«Jc|t 1 I ir^f: 1 cT^ i ^T^JT 

iT^cJT^^c^(3;4 ^ ^ 
TT 

• a^»» «» «aa I8a x>-* 

^ “ 5#f^=r wwT ?t%!T ” friisr ^jf^rm^rt 


a * ' « "a: * * » 



2 AP read ^or sj^jt i 

-whicii is wroBg *, M has sri%- j 

whioli is probably a mis- 
take lor sT^ rf % . 

3 N and Q adda ^ gf ^ rutsTfr^- 
W^f g ; after srg^T^r^^grg;» T)ut i 


it is superiiuous. A P wrongly 
separate from “^r^qclT 
aud Jõin it to srar^^, wbicb 
makes no sense. 

dOLMNQYZput tbisbe- 
fore A and Q 

bav© J 

donbtfnl. 



[ BECT. 8i. 


f§ra^r?i^^: ii ^ ff^-^ i 

I ^^imfPTT ^ntr i ^rf- 

fW r!Tt i ?!#- 

f%%T 5 r: i ‘ ««jW^irmiT^^rtJiitTT^ 

^i|i(ry; ” fi% f^^f^T^s^^rrliir^ an^m- 

^ ItWTR f^i; ” ?c?ir^ ^r^tSrfir 

%5f I infrf^RnR aiMr- 

fT^Ji^pcTT^jrPTtTfPrr sTT^JT^rnj; i ^t^^rrf^sJTRT^ 
'iHJMtr s^rm: i f%r%?nq'- 

iiRr# #nr snWiT^ 

5ni®rT«fe^>3[ 1 <11^ f^nr^^ktg; ft 

sr« !RWT«}^fffra?^ I ^ JTsififr- 

''cf^RT%Ti%f õiT*r; 1 iTänrtftc^n^ ^til^: i ^t- 

«jfrirf 1 ^ fTSr ^Tfip^ff II 

TW T^nspi #tg: I (NT^ 1 “sfTfiimŠt 525^: 
iRj5% f^^-JTTf^ras^:” fit «OTi#imTfif- 

»i I iPl 4Ti|fc<<q«?nTTC'r*r^^rr’‘'5??TO[ «Htr<ral15t>t^- 

1 A J 2 omit »tTft. Rft^i 2 »U oi 

2 A reads wrongly wHch appear to be wrong. 

^ for 9iTf%^ ^rpf- 4 TMs is the reading of Q; J» 

fJrf^. N Y and Z read sn^OT*?”, 

8 Ttds ia fche leading of J N. A while A reads *T 

P bate ^ i§^^;f,baÜiöf wlii«dii»ak«^o 

M: ‘ aensoj L M P^ie also oorrapt. 



SBCT. 81. ] fJtmifStsn ^ 


AisHuittKi ^r^rqrir. i cr^^pfR 

% gffI H i ' ^«) H išf irf^ fr^wr^rfsrfTwr^ 't- 
i{fvi#5tK*rRTSF‘fRi% 

3^ #ri?r 5irq^ i 

urair^ “ cf^f ftl^f^fffirlrt ^7: 1%3r^s^=rr'r ’ ’ 

ITW^frai WsiT^ I ^ “ arRTft^g^feH *Iff* 

trgirmHtMiufisirriT^ffiit: irg^^r # 

%?f I “ fsfrõfr fRag^rg i fR ^ 

«T#T 'fR^ I 3r«fRn?Rifil^%f5^ 

^ ^tmTWf!ffirrr?=TT<^ i ^ 11 = 1 #^ =t 

I aR [ r 't ^^ r' j ' gR^ ^r^: "iR T^pjRf^nt 11 

iT^nT#R^r ggRsvJil^ fR ^f?ra#3if^ 

ifT«if II 


iRjT. tr.—^rrttifJrRf 1 !i*nnM*rtim%3r:T?sFcrRr- 

R [<5''ir5T]^tTT^f|rf I >ira¥õy5rn^r%fff?«ir=TT- 
Ht tfRfRn%:^!reif^ fit jR^r^nf^tr gp ^^PRt w^r- 
#7TtRTftRt: 1 il 


1 Aftor G V add I 

2 This colophon is fotind iu J j 

alon©, and is inserted here be- j 
uaase It is important. It also | 
occnra in two other works of i 
onr anfckor. i 

3 TWs is tiie reading cf R and 


U. B omits jnTrwsTOTr— 
and jõin ^TtäT^I to next 
sentence. S and W read the 
passage differently. Difierent 
Mss. give various eolopkonSy 
while S and W add a verscj 
which are omited kere. 
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II 


#TfwtrTr'aTRrr5T*ii’iW%fr; «ftiN- 

sfqfcpqpf^f^ ^ ^'Jfcneit^jif: 'prra: ii 



N^TES. 

Sect. I. 

Häving enshrined the Lord of the universe in my heart, 

md häving made a saZutation to the pre- 
pra-yf'!-. ceptoT, 1 co7npose tkis Compendium of all 
knowahle things for the, easy cornprehension 

of beglnnersJ^ 

1. FoHowing the usnal orthodox practice, the author 
hegins his work wth a prayer to the deity and a 
salntation to the preceptor. This Tqpgr, say the com- 
mentatorSj is necessary for the completion of a work, and 
lor twü rearions ; first Wcause it is enjoined hy the S'rutii 
and secondly because its necessity is proved by inference. 
01 eourse there is no express Vedic text, enjoining the 
but the existence of siich a text can be assumed on 
the authority of good usage (), hy the well-known 
ruie laid down by Jaimini aro# ‘ a 8'Tuti text is 

to be inferred when an express one is not to be found.’ The 
argument for iüferring a S'ruti text on the authority of 
is thus stated by T. D.—A irjp?? is an act enjoined 
by the Vedas, because it has always been the object (1%w) of 
uncommon () and nnprohibited () practice 
ofwise luen, like ^ and other rites. It is obvious that this 
inference is only available for the assumption of a text, 
when the happens to be (uncommon or 

sacred) and (unprohibited). An ar^ r f %- ^R i sil^K is 

that which is not i. e. caused by our own inclina- 

tions, such asthe ordinary human acts of eating and drinking, 
but which is practised as a duty rather than as a pleasure ; 
while it is 3it^?fttr'wheu it is not expressly prohibited by 

.S fi(t< like the performance of a S'Taddlui ceremony at 
night. 


® Jaim, iS. 1, 33. 
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The Yedic origin oC a häving been thus esta- 
blisbed, the additional infereuce whieh proves its necesaity 
for the completion of a book is rather of secondary im* 
portance. It is to be admitted hovrever as a 
an argument supporting the S'7'uti. This infereuce is based 
(^n our experience that a book is finished when it is com- 
menced with a jnpsr. and not otherwise. This experience 
however, says an objector, is not invariable, We have 
instances of worlcs whieh are left unfinished in spite of 
ainple in the beginning, and also of books that were 
eompleted without the snperiluous aid of a The reply 

given to this objeetiou is hardly convincing. It is founded 
on the maxim and can only be justi- 

fied on the suppositiou that the necessity of has been 
already incontrovertibly proved by the and that 

the secondary inference is to be aeeepted only so far as it 
supports that S'rutL The author says that in those cases 
where the ])Ooks were left unfinished in spite of the 
the obstacles must be supposed to have been too immerous 
to be overeome by the amount of actually made, 

while, in the contrary instances of works eompleted without 
the might presume that the author had offered 

the required prayer, eitherin his previous birth or silently in 
his mind, although be did not insert it in his book. 




The JOHT Ännhffh- 


The seeond Une of the stanza indieates, as is usually 
done, what are called the four Anuband/io.^ 

J 

or necessarv element.^ of a literarv work. 

m 

Those are:“1 f^^(subject matter) 3 sj%3tw 


( purpose ) #iifw ( connection ) and 4 (person for 

wUm the book is toriüen ). The in this ease is u 

i. e. not an infant butone who is ahle 

to undorstand and retain the lessons given bv his tutor. 
Two things are necessarv for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, a snpple uuderstanding (), and a retentive 
memory ( ) * '^nd only he who possesses these 

two qualities is fit to learn this S'ästra. S« G. would have 

the^to be one irho |s 
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?TTsr; c. one who has mastered grammar, poetry and vo- 
cabulary, but does not know Logic, esplains tbe 

purpose ( s r q=^W T ) why a new work like this is undertaken, 
vben there were already many ably wrifcten treati3es on tbe 
snbject. The name at once esplains the subject 

matter ( ), namely as weil as its connection witb 

thc mcthod of treatmcnt adopted in the book wš is 

(kfimd as srf^hTKRtT ^ Theword 

is umployed in writings in several different scnscs, 

but the one intended here is quitc nnusiial. It is rarely met 
with anywherc cxcept in the titlcs of a fcw nianuals similar 
fo thc present ^rork, sudi as and 

?rgpfw* primarily raeans a collcction but here it signi- 
tics a compcndiuiTi or brief exposition. T. D. and T. C. de- 
line it simply V. V. and S. C. givc a 

niore elaborate deliiiition, making a comprise three 
parts, namely, ( simple enumeration ), ; 55 ?[Tiir (defini- 

tion) andtTfir?TT(examinationor exposition). The present book 
coatains all these three. from See. 2 to See. 9 

and their srSTtir and qfr^ together from See. 10 to the end. 

4. Either thc passage ete. is corrupt or the 

author has committed a strauge solecism. 

.4 I havc rctaincd the reading of A, beeause, 

while it is found in most of thc copies, it 
is not much worse than the others given by F, Q or N. If 
KiranätetU and Kädambarl are the well-known Trorks of that 
name, they are quite inappropriate as oppoaite instances of 
the efficacy of ?nfgr. Kiramvalh if it bc the eommentary 
on Fmdaistapdda^is scholium on the aphorisms of Kanada^ 
by thc famoiis logieian Udapmiäclmrya^ is supposed to bo 
an imhnished Work, said toextendonlyastaras the seetion On 
|1%; bnt the eight Mss. collected by Paudit Vindhyeshwari 
Pra^ Bube for his edition in Benaras Sanskrit Series con- 
täin only thc chapters on ^ and It howcvcr begins 
with a to the Sun and Greator, aud may therefore bo a 
lit instance of non-completion in the |>pite of jqfgr. Bnt ifö- 
damõart too, if it is the same as thc well-known work of 
BinabkaHa^ remained untinished, although it opens with no 
less than 20 veraes of irfcf* Kddmnbarl therefore cannot 
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serve as a counter instance of a work corapleted withoiit a 
unless of course wc resort fco tlie fcwo-fold suppositioii, 
that its complefcioii by tlic author’s son is to be considered 
as proper, and tbat the opeuiiig does not form 

part of the book. The latter suppositioii is apparently sup- 
ported by T. D’s subscqueut words 

which are intcrpreted by some to moaii that the 
verses are outside the book. But the interpretatiou is not 
approved by Nilakautlia -who takes the word in?: to mean 
. Either therefore the aiithor committed a mis- 
take or he meant sorac other KMambarl which is not knowii 
at present. The difficiilty is iio doubt removed in M which 
reads for but the reading is not sup- 

ported by any other copy and is probably au emendation of 
some one who pcrceived the mistake. The commentator T. 
C. also omits Kadcmbart, and mentions in its stcad a smwr- 
The other rcadings given in F, Q and aud 
apparently siipported by miakantha and S. 0. are equally 
faulty, since although the solecism as regards Kddambayrl is 
removed; a similar one is committed about KiraiuLmU which 
is neither completed nor is devoid of T. C. and S. (\ 

avoid the difficiilty about Klranämli by substitutiug ;rrr%^- 
for it. Of course therc is ^ the possibilitv that ‘ 
Kirandvali may have been finished by its author and"a por- 
tion of it is now lost j but the supposition is improbablcj 
and does not lessen a whit the difficulty as regards the 
actual presence of Some have supposed that the 

Kirammli^ mentioncd here is a and not the com- 

mentary^of üdayam, but no such work is kuown. In short 
wHtever reading wc accept, the difficulty creatcd by the 
.. ention of Kirandmll aud Kadambart as opposite iustances 
is insuperahle, since both of them, being iucomplete in. 
spite of a lõng or short are Works exactiy of th#^ 

aame natnre. 
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Seot. II. ijfraf: 

“ Tkere are sexen Categories: — Substance-, Quality^ 
Äctlon^ Generality, Particularity, Co- 
The seven categories, inkerence or InUmate relation and JS^ega- 

tion. ” 

1. The Dipika followiug the etymological sense of the 
Word ( ) defines a as ‘a thing häving a name’ 

()• 3T^'is a thing to which the 
senses travel ( any esternal object 

which is compreheiided by the senses. cf^j^ therefore, 
means any object that is naraeable. Other definitions of 
convey the same sense. S. 0. defines as 

wliile T. C- and S. P. as 5rraT^!%>pr?=r^> 0 . any thing which 

is an object of knowlcdge. A thing however which is know- 
able mast also have a name ; and so knowability ( ) 

and nameability ( ) .regarded as definitions of 

are interchangcable. The word is invariably used by the 
Vais'eskikas in this coinposite sense. 

2. The rendering of the word qc[T«f by ‘category,* 
though iiot quite aeeurate, is convenient 
.iristotys categories. and uscfiil for all practical piirposes. 

Ballantyne nsed the word ‘category/ 
while Colebrook translated by ‘predieamenP ; but both 
renderings are inaeeurate, in as much as they imply something 
which can be jJredicated of another, while implies not 
only a thing which is predicable of another, but also a thing 
which is capable of häving something predieated of it. 
Categories, especially in the Aristotelian sense, are | classi- 
ficatioii of predieates only, and not an enumeration of all 
naineable things ( iucluding both siibjects and predieates ) 
n,B the Paddrt/iae of the }’'ais'eii/äkas‘dre. In this respeet, 
the classification of the Väits'eit/d/ms is superior to that of 
Aristotle. The latter enumerated ten categories, 1 Sab- 
stance, 2 Quautity, 3 Qiiality, 4 Relation, 5 Place, 6 Time, 

7 Postnre, 8 Appertenance or Property, 9 Aetivity and 10 
Passivity. Of these the last nine only can be properly said 
to be predicable of something else u e. substance, but sub^ 
10 
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stance itself, being assumed to be an Ens (Being) independ- 
ent; of all attribates, cannot be predicated of anytbing. It 
cannot be predicated even of itself, because in that case it 
will be an attribute and not substance. Thns in including 
snbstance among the categories Aristotle confounded the no- 
tion of a predicable with that of a nameable thing; but JTa- 
tuada is not open to the charge in as much as his Eravya is 
a nameable thing, and therefore a Paddrtha. Notwithstand- 
ing this distinction, however, the word category has been 
employed in so many senses by snbseqnent European philo- 
sophers that one is aim ost justified in using it as an eqniva- 
lent of also. In the history of philosophy, the cate¬ 
gories have been successively a classification of universal 
things, orof words, or of forms of thought;and consequentiy 
they have now oome to mean simply the highest classes to 
which all the objects of knowledge can be reduced and in 
which they can be arranged in subordination and system. 
In this general sense, Kanada'a Paddrtha^ are as much cate¬ 
gories as those of Aristotle or of Känt or of Miil; only that 
their number and arrangement would vary according to the 
fundamental principle on which the classification is based, 
and the purpose for which it is intended. The classification 
of Aristotle is mainly logical, that of KanAda metaphysical. 
One concerns with notions and propositions, the other with 
external objects which give rise to those notions. The seven 
Paddrthas of the Vais'eshikas can therefore be easily appor- 
tioned among the categories of Aristotle. Dravya and Guna 
correspond to Substance and Quality, respectively. Aris- 
totle’s Quantity is classed among the Gums by KatAda* 
Eelation is of two kinds: Samyoga and Samavdya^ the first of 
which is a Gum and the second a distinct Paddrtha. The 
remaining categories really fail under relation in its widest 
sense, but some of them are separately recognized by the 
Vaideshikas. Thus Time aud Place are Bra-oyos. Activity 
is Karma while Passivity is simply negation of it. Proper- 
ty may be Sdmdnya^ Videsha^ or any common attribute 
called by later Kaiydyikas an üp^dhi. Lastly Posturs is 
and is at best a Gum, Aristotle does not mefn- 
tioB Mhdm or negation as he deais only with Ent or Being. 
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3. The varions classiHcations of PadArthas^ giyen by 
Indian systeinatists can be likewise rednced to tlie seYen 
PaMrthfis and vice ve 7 'sn^ if one clearly understands before- 
hand the particulir standpoint of each. P^yAy'i. writings do 
not explain the process by which the seven-fold division of 
Padärthas was first obtained, but if "we inay make a gness, 

the process mnst have been something 
PaMrthaS^^^^ A notion is either positive or 

negative, and so the esternal object of a 
notion inight be ^rrsf or siTfTR. tliings again are of two 
kinds, properties and a common siibstratam in which they 
reside. The latter is gcq-. Of the properties again, some 
reside in many objects conjointly, others in individnal things 
singly. The first is ^nTTT^r» while the latter class is again 
diTisible into properties that are stationary and those that 
are evanesceht i. e. Ttrir and c|^. The remaining two Padär-^ 
th'is and are assumed to explain the special 

theories of Vais'eahikas. Other Indian philosophical schools 
also have their own classification of things, suited to their 
particiüar doctrine or theory. Every system of Science or 
philosophy in ancient tiines thought it necessary to begin 
by arranging the Universe into a few elementary classes. 
Thns Gotamd ennmerates sixteen Paddrtkas, necessary for 
th© functions of logic, the Veddntins have two, Ckit and 
Achit ; the Rdm&nujas^ one more, ts'vara ; the Sdiikh- 
yas, twenty-five ; the Mtmämsakas eight; and so on. All 
schools do not use the word esactly in the same 

aense. It is used even more loosely than the word category 
in Europe, and often-times implies nothing more than topics 
to be treated in a book. 

4. The Tarka-Dipikd says that the word ^ is used to 

exclnde a larger number. T. D. and other 
Why seven. commentaries here give a cnrions dis- 

quisition as to whether an eighth Padär- 
tha can be logically proved. An eighth Paddrtha is either 
known or nnknown. If it is known, it exists and the res- 
triction to seven is wrong; if however it is nnknown it 
cannot be negatived, becaiise there can be no negation of an 
nnknown quantity. This dilemma is cleared by defining 
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to be ie q rt y rgrsmgEr, /. e. the geuus is 

HQpered by any one of the seveii species, Bravya ete. The 
passage, however, beginniiig v;ith is of doubtful authen- 
ticity, as it is questioued by NUakantha, who reinarks, 

5. It is probable that the -word ‘seven^ is used merely 
to emphasize the seveu-fold euumeration 
Aguess. of the iQoderu Vais'es/ii/;as'?LS distingnish- 

ed from the sis Padärthas of Kanada and 
the sixteen of Ootama. The original aphorisms of Kanada 
mentiou only six categories, and the seventb, stitr, is added 
by commentators on the ground that the six up to 
being all things, i. e. entlties^ necessarily imply their 
contradictory the non-entity. Oonsec[nently many first di- 
•yide things into and the former being then siib- 

divided into six. The sixteen categories of Ootama and 
seyeral others assumed by otiier Kalyäyikas, are reconciled 
with the seyenfold enumeration by T. D, in its concluding 
passage.* 


Sect. in. s[sirrR. 

“ Of tkese seoseni categories ( ttar = S. C. ) t/ie 
class Dratya comprises nine^ and nine 
Suhstances. - 0nly: — Eartk^ Wate7\ Liglit.^ Air^ Ether^ 

Time., Space, Soid and Mind. 

1. Oüt of the seyen categories ennmerated in the pre- 
ceding section, the author now mentions the nine siib- 
divisions of the first, Substance. T. D., T. K., T. 0. andS. C. 
giye two definitions of "ciz. and ^grT^? 3 ( 

to Tfhich may be added f^ gri^Tcnr and ' ^iT g rr f ^ ''SRT^[qi c g' yi( ; bnt 
all these, except perhaps the last, are defectiye. The first 
appears lihe a purely yerbal definition, or a truism which 
teaches us nothing new aboiit the thing defined. S. G. how- 
ever tries to justify it by argniag that is independ- 

ently proyed, either by direct perception or by inference. 
The inference is put thus, ^ 


* iP* G4 supra. 
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*• <?• the intimate 

causality residing in <a Drari/a is distinguished "by some 
attribnte ( 'wbicii is the geuns Dravya or snbstantiality) 
because every causality sudi as that of a stick lias a distiug- 
uishiug attribute. The argument of course makes two 
assuraptions wbicli are iiot yet proved, viz. that only a 
Dratya can be an intimate cause, and that such acause must 
hav-e some attribute to distinsmish it. The second definition 
is superior though stiil defective. If we say that a sub- 
stance is anythiug in which cpialities reside, we exclude an 
important class of substances, namely all created things just 
at the moment of their production, when accordiiig to the 
theory of the Ncäyäyikas they are without any attribnte. 

5c# is an axiom of ISfydya^ for if the 

qnalities are supposed to rise simultaneonsly with the sub¬ 
stances and not a moment later, all distinction between 
qnalities and substances will Virtual ly disappear. The deü- 
nitiou üitrrsrcl Jioi' therefore apply to JJratyas at the first 
moment of their creatiou andis therefore sic^nrer- The defect is 
remedied by amplifying it thus. 

Wt# 53qrf5Ti:* Althoiigh products in the lirst moment are 
without attributes, they possess even then a tjo# O'- e- 
in this case) which co-exists with qnalities in the same iäub- 
stratnm. Biit such a definition again would be too wide be¬ 
cause (existence) is also a tsn# that is co-existent with 
qualities ; hence the word i^TrTTR^r is inserted in the defini- 
tion to qnalify This amplification however makos the 

latter definition almost as verbal as the first 
only that the word is avoided. Though thiis theoreti- 
cally faulty, the definition is good for all jiractical pur- 
põses. The definition is technically correctj 

for only a Dr nya can be the ofa product, but 

it is qTfTW%5 neing based on a peculiar doctrine of T « 2 - 
ieshihas and is not therefore easily intelligible to ordinary 
people. 

2. The difiieulty of defining a substance acciirately 
arises from its very nature. A definition which is not to be 
merely verbal must be an exhaustive ennmeration of all 
essential attributes; but a substance c.r hjpofhese is something 
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that, "wbile iinderlying all attributes, is quite distiuct from 
them. Now if the qnalities which are enumerated as the defini- 
tioaof snbstinceareessentially aud iuYariably counected witb 
it, they are part and parcel of snbstance ifcself, aud not attri*» 
bntes distinct from it; wbile if they are not so connected 
they do not' constitiite a definitiou. This dilemma has per- 
plexed philosophers of all ages and conntries, and conse- 
qneutly many of them, like Berkeley in England and the 
Bauddhas in India, have denied any independent entity such 
as a mhstance, altogether. Thisis not a satisfactory solution 
however, as the necessity of häving some substratum for the 
qualitrss stiil remains. To obviate this, others like the 
Ved&ntim acknowledge the reality of substance but call its 
manifestation indefinable or ithit* 

2. The propriety of is the same as that of ^ in 
the last section, the words being used to 
Why nine. Hmit the nuiuber of snbstances to niue 

only. T. D. here ccmtroverts the posi- 
tion of the BhaUa school of Mhn&msakas that darkness 
is a dravya. Darkness, says the objector, is a substance be- 
canse it is blue and moves, and therefore the definition of 

Dra^ya^ strictiy applies to it. 

What is darknesä. But darkuess caunot be classed under auy 
of the nine dravyas above enumerated. 
As darkness has colour it cannot fail under any of the last 
five, ether, time, space, soni and mind, which are colourless. 
It is not air because it has neither touch nör constant mo- 
tion which are the attributes of air. It is not light, as it has 
neither bright colour, nor hot touch. It is not water be¬ 
cause it has neither cool touch nor white colour, the colour 
of water. Lastly it is not earth, because it has neither 
seent nor touch. Darkness therefore, not falling under any 
of the nine drmyas^ must be regarded as a tenth one, and 
so the restriction to nine is wrong. Häving thus stated the 
objector’s argument in fiill, T. D. answers it by declaring 
that darkness is, aeeording to the Naiy&yikas^ merely the 
negation of light. A tenth dravya can be either with or 
twithout colour ; but darkness cannot be the latter as it is 
blue. Nor can it be a substance häving colour, because 
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every sucli substance requires lighfc for being perceived with 
the eyes, wbile darkness is perceived only when there is no 
ligbt. Darkness is tlierefore defined as 

2* ö. absence of large and illinninating ligbt in general. 
Tbe S. 0. explains the propriety of each word in the defini- 
tion thiis: Tbe word implies tbat darkness is total 

absence of any ligbt wbatever, and uot tbe absence of a 
particular ligbt sucb as tbat of tbe snn or tbe moon or a 
lamp. Tbe word is necessary because otberwisc 

tbere will be no darkness wberever there is gold wbicb is 
classed by ITaii/dyikas under Tejas. Finally exdudes 
tbe possibility of darkness being negatived even by minute 
partides of ligbt. How is tben tbe percejDtion of blne colour 
and motion in darkness to be acconnted for ? T. D. 
declares it to be a mis-apprebension. Besides tbe above two 
views witb respect to tbe nature of darkness, Mddkat-dcharya 
tbe aiitbor of Sarmdans'ana-Sangraha^ mentions two more, 
namely tbose of S'rtdhara, tbe reimted autbor of Sydya-' 
Kandali and of a section of Prabhdkara scbool of Mhnämsa- 
kas, Tbe first mentions tbat darkness is notbing more tban 
tbe blue colour imposed on sometbing else, tbus making 
darkness a quality only ; wbile tbe latter call it absence of 
knowledge of ligbt, and not tbat of ligbt itself. A fifth 
doctrine would say tbat instead of regarding darkness as tbe 
absence of ligbt we sbould deem it a dratya and regard 
ligbt itself as tbe absence of darkness. Bnt tbese views are 
not warranted by experience, and tbe one propomided above 
as to darkness being tbe absence of ligbt is tbe most satis- 
factory. Tbe controversy bowever well illustrates tbe apti- 
tude of Indian mind for bair-splitfcing. 


3. Incidentally T. D. gives under this section the 
tbree cbaracteristic raarks of a perfect de- 
i defiiiiUon, fiuitiou. T. D. defiues a as 

2- ö. an attribute free from tbe 
tbree faults. A more Scientific definition of bowever, 
is tbat given by Vdtsydymia šJ' ft'a 


iJUMMMMfl 


* Sori?, D, S. Öak, ed^ p. 108. 
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definition is an attribute which dijfferentiates the definitum 
from all tliings differeut from itself.* In other words 
is what English logicians call a ‘differentia.’ Another defi- 
uitioü of is wliicli witli tlie qualilications meu- 

tioued bj i*. D. meaus the same thing as the precediug. A 
foLirth definition aud of a somewhat differeut kiud is 3=F^^rr- 
T'3i'<Tsf:5 find is defiued as 

a cliaracberistic mark which csactlj coversall (/. s. not more 

uor iess) thiugs deuoted by the dejinitam. From this it will 

bo seen that the idea of a deniiitiou entertaiued by Indiau 

«/ 

logiciaus was somewhat narrow. It was uot au excliisive 
euLimeratiou of all the esseutial of a thing, bnt 

Oüly a differentia, or “layiug dowu the bonndry” (as the 
Word dennition etymologically meaus) which separated the 
thing defiued from everythiug else. The fiiuctioii of a defi- 
üitiou was more uegative than positive ; that is, a defiui- 
tiou was more ofteu iutended merely to exclude all thiugs 
other thau the dejinitim than to give us auy accurate uotiou 
of the definitum itself. Accordiugly auy characteristic that 
was peculiar to the definitum was made to serve the piir- 
pose. The cousequeuce was that the defiuitious of the 
Naiijayiha^ ofteu became merely verbal or nomiual, which 
satisfied the ear as it were but coiiyeyed no idea of the thing 
defiued. aud which are 

giveu by AnmmhhaUa defiuitious of and res- 

pectively, may be mentioued as iiistauces of this kiud of in- 
cousec|iieütiat defiuitious. Another device employed to es- 
cape difficulties was first to give a wide descriptiou of the 
definitum aud theu to uarrow it dowu by the express esclii- 
sion of superfiuous objects by iisiug words like or fwrgf 
as for iüstauce, the defiuition of ete. For 

pnictical purposes however the defiuitious oi Kaiyayikas are 
geuerally usefnl aud ofteu ingenioiis ; aud a stiideut hearing 
the above limitatioiis iu raiud will eseape the miseoueep-» 
tious aud prejudiees that are likely to arise owiug to the 
peculiar form of mauy defiuitious he will raeet with iu the 
coiirse of his study. 


^ VdL on G. S. 1,1, 2. 
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4. The three faults mentioned in the definition 

given by T. D. are and 

Its three defeds. S^ctTTfW is 

non-pervasion of the characteristic on a 
portion of (the class denoted by) the dejinitujn. For instance, 
if we define a cow as a tawny animal, we exclude all black, 
red or wliite cows- is extension of the attribute 

to thiiigs not denoted by the definikim., as when we define a 
cow as a horned animal, and thereby indude buffaloes that 
have horns bnt are not cows. is the total absence of 

the characteristic on the defimUim itself, as when we define 
a cow to be an animal with uncloveu hoofs ; Of these 
is only a kind of ^Toqrfff excelsis. In short a proper defi- 
nition ought to be neither too narrow, nor too wide, nor 
totally false. If for instance we define a cow to be an ani¬ 
mal häving a dew-lap, we avoid all the three fanlts, since 
all cows have dew-laps and none bnt cows have them. It is 
not possible always to have • such a perfect definition. 
AnnamhkaUa often employs simple enumeration instead of a 
regular definition; and when even this is not possible he 
contents hiinself with an approximate description. For 
examples of the first see Sects. 2, 3, 4, õ, G and 9, while for 
the latter see Sects. 8, 11, 12, 20, 2õ~32. Such enumera- 
tions or descriptions, besides, are better snited to the un- 
trained understandings of the begiiiners for whoin this trea- 

tise is mainly written. The anthor has wisely relegated all 
abstruse deftnitions and discussions to the cominentary. 


SicT. IV. 

^^Tkere are tiventy-four quaUties^ vi^>. colotir^ taste^ odouf^ 
totichy number, dimensioji or magnitude, seve-‘ 
Quaiities. ralitg, conjtmction or contact, disjimctiooi, 

priority orpropinquity^yosteiiority or re^note- 
ness, weigkt, fiuidity, mscidity, sound,intellect or understanding, 
pleamre, pain, deske, aversion, effort or voUtion, merit, demerit 
and facuUyd^ 

11 
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^ as wisrccr^Ti%3Tr^, possessing tlie 


The T. D. delines a Gun 

geaiis Gum.^ or ^ftcf 

Quaiity defuLM. possGssicg geucrality aud heing' at the 

Barae tirae uiiTerent from subsfances and 
motionsJ'^ The Srsi: ib oaly a verbal delinition, hut the latter 
needs es^danatioa. According to the theory of the Naiya- 
Oi* resides iü throe Padarthad mz. 

Pramja^ Guya and Karma. The definition would 

therefore cover all tlie ihree, and hence it is restricted to 
Guna hj expressly esieludiug Bramja and Karma. The 
same is expressed in another way as 

2 o e. possessing a which perrnanently Inheres in a re- 
cej>tacle other tiian a Dravya. Here the v/ord excludes 
^vllich, like individiial motions, is transitory; while 
the epithet excludes both and The defi- 

nition of Guya given in B. i?. is fiiller^ 

W'3iT?t i. Gitnas reside in and are them- 

selves devoid of attributes and motions. This slightly 
varies from the original definition of Kanada^ which is SctrT- 

The ex- 

pression is addcd in the Sutra to exclude 

Karma whieli is the causo of conjiuiction and disjunction. 

2. Comparing the several defiuitioiis of Gana., we fiud 
tliat it is elearly distinguished JToin iJrav- 
Guna (liatüujiiisifd yrj, as an attiibiitc (lependent on soinething 

jTö^iU Bnvnja and , . ^ 

Eariua. ' elso e. 6. dmrya-) which is self-supportedj 

'while it is distinguishable from Karma.) 
as an attribiito which is fixed or permanent, and not evana- 
seent or transitory. Both G.v-m and Karma.) qiiality and 
motion, are accidents attachiug to Substancõ) the Ens, which 
underlies and siipports tiicm ; biit Guna is imrmanent.) while 
Karma is emneseent. They are as it were two difforent 
phases of the saiiie phenomona. Guna in the proeess of 
change is aetion, wfiiile karma when made fixed and perma¬ 
nent beeomes a guya. For instance, the motion of a 
carriage is aetion beeause it may cease at any moment, but 


*■ See I)ifra Notes to Seet. VI and LVII. 
fB. P. 85. 
t V. S. I, 1, 16. 
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the motions of tlio earth and tho planets are gunas because 
they are permanent and belong as it \TOrc to their Yery 
nature; Siniilarly heat iTliich is Giiaa is prodiiced by mo- 
tion of moleciiles, wliile or weiglit prodiices the acfcion of 
falling. This distinction is snccinctly put in oae of the 
definitions of Gm/a given above, 

and wüi be made stiil inore clear by the following estract 
—“We understand by a qiiality that which triily constitntes 
the nature of a thing—what it is—what belongs to it per- 
manently, as an individiialj or in common with others like 
it—^iiot that wliich passes, whieb. vanishes and answers to 
no lasting jiidgraent. A body falls: it is a fact, an acci- 
dent; it is heavy: that is a Bvory 'fact, every acci- 

dent, every phenomenon siipposes a quafJty by wiiich it is 
prodnced, or by Vviiich it is iindorgouc; and reciprocally 
every rpiality of tliings vrhicli ve kuo^v 1)}’ experience mani- 
fests itsclf by certain rnodos o’* eertain phenomena; for 
it is precisely hi this way tlia- things discover themselves 
to lis.”'*' 


It is donldful vfhotlior ilie of India had ob- 

taiued a correet notion of qmJifies. wliilo as to aetions they 
clo uot scein to have gone vcry deep into the matter. The 
li st of 24 ginias is by no rnoaus bascd on a common /unda- 
7nenfum dirisionis, while siibsecjucutly there is no attempt 
to probe into the real nature of eachc 


3. The Tarhä-HoSgrala liko all modern works on 
isyüya eniimerates twenty-foiir Giiyas^hxit 
Ninnicr of -j the origioal aplioiisin pf Km/äda iiientioned 

only sevcuteen. The Siitrci, nins:— 


3Ti 






To this Ust commontators 
add soven more, iinder 

tho shelter of S’aiika.ra dfA-hvÄ, the aiitbor of Ujyaskara 


* DiüL ilcs Sckuces Fliilosopli. quoted in Fleniing’s Vocahulary qf 
PkiloBõpkyf p. 398. 


t V. I 1 6, 
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explains the omisöion by saying thafc these seven are nofc 
expressly meiitioned in the Sttra because tbey are too well- 
known. The addition is expressly made by P7'as'astapäda>^ 
It cannot at present be ascertained who had the ingenuity 
of first discoYering this hidden raeaning of =õr; but the fact 
at any rate shows that there was a time when the system 
was Biifficiently elastic to admit material improvements. 
The modern school of Naiijäyikas reduce the number of 
gwias io2\^ excluding sTCTTcpr and as being not 

gmms proper. and they say are accounted for 

by and or and while 

does not dilFer from 

4. Others havc tried to increasc the number of gwias 
by further additions. T. D. instances 3 gimas which 
are not expressly mentioned in the list, tiz. and 

eBT^JTc^rj while S. C. adds a fourth 3 ttõ 5W* These, however, 
it is argued, need not be considered as separate gimas, as all 
of them are negations or contradictories of some one of 
the 24 gunas. Thus is nothing but the negation of 
while and are simply dilforcnt degrees of 

'JEnrnr* is the opposite of In this way any 

quality not mentioned in the list can be shown to fail under 
one of those already mentioned. On the other händ, if it 
be asked why both udf STW are mentioned since the 
latter can only be the opposite of the former, it is answered 
that the Saigäyika idea of is that of something posi- 
tive, and not simply the negation of vnÄ. is actual 

demerit and not the mere absence of merit. The same 
remark applies to three other pairs of contrary qualities, 
mWfXi and Logically speaking, 

these are the contraries and not the contradictories of each 
other. Some indude both ^ and gpsnf under one head 


f P. B. Beil. ed. p. 10. 
B, P, 161. 
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5. The explanations are no doubt ingenious hut there 
appears to be a good deal of confusion of 
Eeaviness and ligJü- ideaS. In Sajing that (lightness) is 

the opposite of Ännaindkatta seems 
to confound the two senses of the word heavi- 

ness’ and ‘weiglit’. is opposed to in the first 

sense alone, whilc in the latter and the wider sense, namely 
weight, it is only a lesser degree of both lightness and 
heaviness marhing different degrecs of weight. Similarly 
and or either of them are also entitled to 

be classed indcpendontqiialitieslike^rW, for all the threeare 
differcntdcgrcesof^nfl^Tof partides, teiiig identical 

withf^«n^«nw?^or»zörž:/aisapositivGC[ualityand not merely 
a negation of effort. The ninc qualities from 3 t% onwards are 
peculiar attributes or functions of Soul and ought to havc been 
classed separately. The eunmeration of gunas in fact is 
rather rough and uuscientific. 


6. The twonty-fonr gums havc been distribntcd in 
varions ways according to tho diJOferent 
cias.^ification «/ priiiciplcs of divisioii adopted. The amias 

qualities. .j-, ^ ^ J 

are either iwrn- or 3TT?rr5r, or 

§^fr%WTir or and so on. Some of these 

distributions are given beioWj as likely to be iiseful to stu~ 
dents:— 


I. First, the twcnty-four gimas are distributed among 
the nine substances in the following manner . 

g-orr: l 

%3Tsar iJ 

^cT^rr 11 

«rK^cTT.- { 

mm cT^rr« 

OTTT mmm 1 
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“Tho fjinalities of air are tonch, number, quantity (di- 
mension), individnality (severality), conjuncfcion, disjunction, 
priorit.y, posteriority, vclocity aud faculty. The same first 
oight (pialitics together wifcli coloiir, fliiidity and velocity, 
are assigned to light. 

‘•‘Water is the site of 14 qnalities, vi.v. of the eight be- 
fore mentioncd (/. e. fnrthcr, of velocity, gravi- 

ty, fliiidity, colonr, taste and viscidity. 

“Earth bas tlic samc rpialitios, with the exception of 
viscidity, and the addition of smell. 

‘‘The 14 rpialities of the soni aro iutolloct, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversiou, volitioo (cfrbit), number, quantity. 
(dimension), scvcralitv,conjunetion and disjunction, faculty, 
merit and demorit. 

“The (pialities of tirac and place are number, quantity 
(dimension), sevcrality, conjunetion, and disjunction. The 
saine q[ualitios together with sound belong to cther. 

“Thosc five rpialities and 

together Avitli intellect, desire, and volition (effort), 
are sited in God ; the same five rpialitios with posteriority 
and velocity, in the mind.’’! 

,11. Giims are also divided iiito sind A 

f^isrspr is definod 

3nf^rrTS5;+ 'tvhdch in sim}do English moans a ipiality that re- 
sides in ono substance only at oiic tiine, and iiot in two or 
niore substances conjointly. gums are those which 

reside in two or moro substances joiiitly. The and 

gums are enumerated as follow :— 


® B. P. 23—33. 

f Roer’a translation of B. P. Bibl. Jml. p. 13. 
X T. D. p. 60 Swpra . 
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Sl 


“SpGcial cj^ualities are: iütellect, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, efFort, toiich, viscidity, natiiral fluidity, fate, me¬ 
iu ory and sound. General qualities are: number, quantity 
(dimension), severality, conjunctiou and disjunction, priority 
and posfceriority, derived fluidity, gravity, and velocity.^f 

III. Guuas are also divided into those wliicli are ap- 
prehended by one external sonse only ()> 
colour, taste, odour, and toucli; those which are apprehend- 
ed by two senses, eye and toucli ( )? number, 

dimension, severality, coujiinction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriority, fluidity and viscidity ; and those again which are 
not perceived by any external seiise ( )•> gravity 

merit, demerit and facultv. 

For other classificaiions see M. M. Bhimacharya’g 
I^yäya-Koha (seeond edition) pp. 23‘’i---4, and BhCišha-P ari- 
ehehheda, 85-97. 

SECiT. ¥. 

MoVwn or Actlon 13 oj f^cc hinds oniy^ lossing or 

throiüiftg tipfrards^ JJropping or tkroioing 
2L>iiua. duicmcards^ Cohlraclion.. Expansion and 

Golug or ^ffollon in goiteral. 

1. The division of Kanna is in sirict conformity with 
the aphorism of Kamda.t The T. D., as in the case of 
Giüpp olfers two dennitions of Karma, also, of which the 
first is a real one. Mo- 

tion is the non-intiinate cause of conjunctiou, but is not 
itself conjunctiou. The meaning of '^vill he 

explaiued later ot:^; it is sufueient to note here that only 


“ B. P. 89—91. 

f Eoer^s Translation of B. P. Bih, Ind. p. 53. 
$ V. S. 1, 1, 7. 
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karma and soine guans can ever be the non-intimate causes 
of dra'Gyas or gunas. Karma is supposed to be the non-inti¬ 
mate cause of conjunctionj as 'when a bänd toucbes a book 
the motion of the händ is siich a cause of the conjunction of 
the händ with the book. But sometimes one conjunction 
is the non-intimate cause of another conjunction, as for in- 
stance, the conjunction oi’ the händ with the book is the 
non-intimate cause of the connection of the whole body 
with the book. This conjunction therefore is expressly 
escluded by the words 

2* The definition of Karma given in Kanada^s sütra, 
is more elaborate though essentially the 

Uther definüio,us. saiue. 

ineans that action inheres 
in one substance, but is not a quality, and is the direct 
and iinmediate cause of conjunction and disjunction. The 
first two epithets exclude and some qualities like 

qftxrhn', while the last is practically idential with 
šPTTW of T. I). S'aiikara Mistra mentions several other defini- 
tions of Karma in his Commentary on V. S. I, 1, 17 (Calc* 
ed. p. 3õ). The only one which is worth noting is 

which means that resides 

in a thing which is never permanent. The wider 

genus resides in and ^ of which the former 

two axe sometimes ; but «idr is never as it is 

always transitory. Karma is said to last only for five ino- 
mentSjf and so «pffg‘3Tn^ is said to be f^f^rr^T%. 

3. The division of Karma into five kinds does not 
appear to be very logical. If all miscellaneous motions 
such as gyration (mm)? evacuation ('^^), flow 
flaming up and slanting motion (fmfrmrtf) are to 

be classed under simple going (-itjtst)? why cannot, it may be 


« V. s. 1, 1 , 17. 

t Boer’ffl Transi. B. P. Bill. p. tnõ,, p, 4 note. 
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aaked, and the other three also be simüarly indu- 

ded under it ? NUakantha justifies this arbitrary division on 
the quaint but easily comprehensible gronnd that it would be 
sacrilegions on oiir part to question what is laid down by a 
free-willed sage like Km&da 

A closer inspection, however, might reveal some sort of 
principle even in this arbitrary division. Motiou is prim- 
arily divided into three kirxds according to its direction, 
namely, vertical, horizontal and slanting or miscellaneons. 
The vertical motion may be from below upwards (^r^Tor)? 
or from above downwards (gitr^qtir)- Horizontal motion 
also may be twofold, motion nearer to oneself (afTCf^iaR) 
motion fnrther from oneself (inaKui)- All other motions 
are relegated tõ the comprehensive ciass of iprft* It is not 
of conrse meant that the above groups exactly correspond 
to the ordinary conceptions of ^^cnrr ete. ; but that some 
sueh principle was in the mind of the SMrakära when he 
made the division seems to be highly probable. 


Sect. YI. immwnt; 

Genus ör Generality i$ of two kinds, mdtr or 
and tiarrower or Umited. 

1. In Seetion LXXVII AnnamhkdUa defines as 

and adds that this 

QmeraUitj. resides in Dravydj Gma and Karma. 

There are three charaeteristies of generatityt 
that 1 it is etemal, 2 it is one, and 3 it resides in many. 
Conjunetion and some other qualities sueh as 
reside in many, but they are not etemal, and therefore the 
Word in the definition of ^ürr irr g y exeludes them. The 
dimens^ of an atotn is both etemal (for atom is etemal) 
and resides in many; but it is not one residing in many 

(qtü¥;^<BTC< r «) and hence the word however 

12 
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is etemal, one and residing- in many. Therefore tiie word 

is interpreted as ^¥rt?ra[ or thereby 

excluding negation which does not reside in things by inti- 
mate union, Avhile does. The word Ge^ms is a conve- 

nient rendering of as Ballantyne and others ha^e 

adöpted it, although it is not c|nite acciirate. Genus may 
perhaps be a more appropriate rendering of Genus in 

English not only means the commou characteristic residing 
in several indmduals, bnt comprehends the indiyiduals also, 
while i grnT Fy or deuotes only the cominon characteris¬ 
tic. Genus is a class, or is the comraon attri- 

bute which distinguishes that class. Other definitions of^TOT*^ 
are, ^??r^r«p^¥#rrr^ and ^nfK 

which are howeyer not as good as that giyen 
by T. D. But they all imply that ^rrfn^ was conceived by 
later Naiyäyikas to be some attribute häving a real external 
existence in the individnal objects comprised in it. The 
original aphorism of Ka.näda is ambiguous and conveys a 
somewhat differentnotion. ^iqnr?# 

the sense that the notion of generality depends on the ope- 
ration of our own intellect. A <]^n.ality becomes a RynTTR' 
only if we conceive it as residing in inaixy ; vvhile the saine 
is when we regard it as a ditferentia. A property for 
instance exists in a certain numher of objects, which are so 
far of one kind ; if we use the property for grouping those 
objects into one class, it is RErmT^n", if for distinguishing them 
from all other objects in the world, it is Thus an 

attribute, though inhering in the object, canuot becoine a 
ig n» T |g = q ' untü our intellect has reeognised it to he so. As 
lõng, for exainple, as I have seen only one elephant and do 
not know that there are others of the same kind, the genus 
elephant does not exist, at least sofaras I am concerned. 
Similarly the saine attribute, e. g. is if regarded 

as residing in all pots, and is a if regarded as distin- 
guishing pots from other things. Such seems to have been 

the original conception, but subsecj^uently appears to 


* V. S. I» 2, 3, 
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have come to be regarded as an attribnte häving an absolnt© 
and nofc merely a relative existence externally. 


2. In later times came to be used synony- 

monsly with grri^j and was given an 
vdritfiesofsämanya. ^ independent and etemal existence apart 

from the individual objects. This will be 
clearly seen from the various divisions of =5rrJTRT* Ännam” 
bkatta, following the commentators on Kandda^s aphorisms 
divides into qy and sryy, higher or extensive and lower 

or non-extensive. The instances are ^TtTt ( existence ) and 
gcTTfy ( snbstantiality) respectively. Of conrse the terms yy 
and sryy are relative only, the same attribnte for in- 
stance being arqy with respect to ^TtTT and qy with respect to 
■Erarfy. Some other writers mahe a threefold division of 
The T. A. for example divides into õi nw 

( widest) e. g, ;yfrr? ( narrowest, ) e. g. 'qyfsr and sqr^" 
snrw (middle ) e. g. šfs^rcy. This division obvioiisly regarda 
the common characteristic as existing iii itself and absol- 
utely, while the former two-fold division only sought to fix 
its relative extent as compared with higher or lower gener- 

alities. can be sometiiues yy and sometimes epryy> bnt 

yTtTf must always be snrw» and gõyry only The 

terms in the former division were relative; in the latter they 
are absolute. This is not the place to discnss which division 
is more consonant with reason, but it may be noted that the 
latter thoiigh apparently siinple is beset with difficulties 
from which the former is free. AnmmhhaUa therefore was 


justified in disapproving of the threefold division, if we may 
accept the interpretation of the word ^ after q yfli y y 5 ^ as 
given by V. V., which reniarks 






. 3. ^ETnnvy is again divided into two sorts, and 

The first is otherwise called ssnrf^ and is de- 
j&ti and üpädhi. flned as yiTiTF^ ? that which is 

directly connected with the thing sudi as 
iw?«r ete. The seeond is called and is defineA as 
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v (i r p ( 7 r \ indirecfcly or mediately connected with the 

objecfc, such as sr^?f?sr efcc. Every common characte- 

■^istic does not constitute A nnmber of persons might 

be blind or lame or black, but biindness lameness or black-' 
ness does not constitute an independent class. The circum- 
stanceswhich prevent a common characteristic from b^- 
coming a jdti are summed up in the following verse of 
CTdagajidckdrya*.-— 

The circurastances that prevent generalitg from becoming 
a class are six; ( 1 ) ITnity of the object, ö. g. the sky being 
one all-pervading thing, there is no jdU as gTrasr^csr; ( 2 ) 
Identity of things though the namos be different, e. g, 'Era’? 5 r 
and qši^cgr are not different jdtis as both words denote the 
same thing; (3) Cross-dmsion, e. g. TgjTc^ and 55 ^?^ are not 
jdtiz as they constitute cross-divisions, g t r^m^r being igyr and 
not and iT 5 n 0 ^ being but not while the remaining 
four, Wsrg; and being both ^ and ; (4) 

Want of finality, e. g. jdti itself cannot havejdifi on it, for in 
that case, there heingjdti over jdti ad injinitum, there will 
be no finality; ( 5) Violation of essence, e. g. the Vüeshas 
(particularities), though innumerable, cannot ]xz,\Q&jdti 
on them, because by hypothesis they are essentially 
opposed to the conception of jdti ; ( 6 ) Lastly, want of pro- 
per connection pretentsy^ifif, e, g. ^rjwrr^psr cannot be &jdti 
because, as eYeijjdfi rests on its by ^*r?nrw*=^9r5=w, there 
cannot be a on and if accepted as a 

Jdii^ cannot have any connection with its arTsnr* All theso 
therefore are mere üpddhis. The student will now be able 
to understand Annainbhatta*s remark that qgntTTv y ? or more 
properly its one variety the jdti, can rest on Brmya, Guna 
and Karum only, and cannot rest on the last four Paddrthas, 
Bven amongst the first three there are many things that 
cannot have «rtft, suchasether, time and space. Itwillbe seen 
from the above that is any characteristic which be- 

longs to several individuals, while ?HnW is only a particular 
kind of theiöj fulfiUiageer^in conditione necessary to consti- 
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tufce a proper class. These conditions are implied by their 
opposites in üdayana^s verse quoted above. If yoii take a 
bnndred persons you can arrange them in various groups, as 
for instance by their nationality, or the langaage they speak, 
or the complesion of their body, or by their education. But 
each of these groups cannot constitute a class, for in that 
cäse there will be the absurdity of one person belongiiig to 
several classes, and all notious of genns and species will be 
confonnded. Human being is a class because we can at once 
recognize certain well-marked characteristics which clearly 
distiiignish hnman beings froin all other animals; bnt black- 
ness cannot be a class, for if it be so we shall have to group 
black inen in the same class as black sheep or black stones. 
This distinction between g rn? and is very important 
and is one of the subtiest discovered by Indian logicians. 


Sect. YII. 

The, JndirJ(iuallfies or Farfinidaritien r^eaiding in etemal 
fhbtgs are ivvumera.hle, 

1. The idoa of f^«f, particnlarity, (called 5Tg f trf ^ ’ ^ isr by 
Kminda ) is a counterpart of that of 
Partictdarii'j. ( geiierality), as the one necessarily implies 
the other. In Sect. LXX VIII, Annam- 
hhatta defiues as rosiding iu etemal substance and serv- 
ingthe pnrpose of distingnisliing them froin each other, while 
this scctimi fnrther tülis iis that those particularities are iu- 
niimerable, ono bciug assigned to each etemal substance. A 
raore accnrate definitiou of is that which 

distinguishcs seif froin itsclf. Tlie pecaliarity of a Veseska. 
is that it ]')erfurms Üie dorible funetion of differentiating one 
etemal substauee froin all others, and also that of different¬ 
iating itself frora other ' Vise.dias and everything else. The 
latter assumption is necessary, because otherwise we shall 
have to snppose a seeond Viieska oyer the first to differenti- 
ate it from others and so on ad injinitum. 
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2. The etemal substaiices in which Vikeskas inhere are the 
afcoms of the first four substaiices, earth, water, Hg^t and air, 

together with the remaining five substances, ether, time, 
space, soni, and mind. 

3. Other definitious of Viiesha are f^f^r s T S^T TT- 

all 

of wbich amount to the same thing, namely, that Vihšha is 
a padSiha assumed to account for the diiference of atoms 
and other etemal substances from one another. The neces- 
sity of this assumptiou is established by S. C. thus:—“ tfHT- 

^^-wrqsJTi 

eTT5trfto?T: ” A jar is distinguished 
from a piece of cloth because the component jiarts of the 
first are distinct from those of the latter 
and so on we may argne nutil we arrive at the ultimate con- 
stituents of matter, uamely the atoms. But as an atom has 
no parts, we caniiot account for the distinction of one atom 
from another by the same process of reasoning. Similarly 
we cannot account for the inutual distinction of other imper- 
ishable substauces such as ether, time and space. There is 
therefore no help (3T;fnWccrT of S. C. ) but to assume a separate 
individuality in each of these substances to account for its 
distinctive character. This individuality is called the of 
that substance, and they are as innumerable as the atoms and 
other etemal substauces. It is not right to translate this 
by difference ’ or ‘ differeutia,’ because the latter words 
dmiote the special charaeteristies of a speeiesas distinguish- 
ed from genus, while coneerns the individual only."^ 


4. This doetrine of is supposed to be a peculiar tenet 
invented by the Vaišcskikas,, and one from 
reMgnized? wliich they derive their appellation; but it 

is singular that the original aphorisms of 
Kanada do not give much prominence to it. It is referred to 


See Bain’« Deduetive Logic p. 73. 
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onlvincideatally as it were, in the Süf7''a. 

wiiicli, wliile treating of ^rrFnv?r> distiiiguislies its occasional 
from the well-knowii ultiraate Viseskas, that are 
called fiual, becanse they reside iu the fiual atoras of matter. 
Onthisbare referencethecominentator Praiasiapäda foniids 
the theory of wbich is however wholly repudiated by 
many of the modern Naiyayikas who are otherwise followers 
of the Vüikeshikd school. They argne that, graiiting that 
Vikesha* are necessary to distiiiguish iiidividnal atoms, there 
must be something else to distiiiguish the Vike.&has them- 
selves from one aiiother. If however it is said that the latter 
function is done by the ViheHhas themselves by some peculiar 
iiiherentfaculty, why iiottheu attribute thisiuhereiit faculty 
to the atoms themselves. If you have to briiig iu the inhe- 
rent faculty somewhere, why not suppose it in the iudividual 
atom itself and discard the superfluous Vikesha altogether, 
rather than first attribute a Vikesha to the atom and then at¬ 
tribute the inherent facultv of self-distiiiction to the Vikesha. ? 
The argument is irresistible but not a new one. Prakasta- 
pCida the oldest known commentator on Vaikeshika S^iitra, 
already anticipates and answers it tlius:— 


aifiwryt < 
srfma: « 



: sTftrfvr^ wr ^ 
H«n. ^ q:5rT^f%f^ 






The answer however is hardly satis&ctory. It is of 
course scarcelv needful to say that the doctrine of PUeska is 
not_ ^cepted by other Indian schools of philosop hy sueh as 
the mod ern ^ aiyäyikaSi the two sections of the MlmärnsakaSj 
uamely, the BhäUots and the PrähhukaraSy and the Vedäräms, 


* V. S. I, 2, 6. 

t See Y. S. 1» 2, 3, aod our Not© under Sect. VI. on p. 90 Supra, 
t P. B. Ben. ed, p. 322. 
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Sect. YIIL otWR*» 

iMlmate Union ü one only, 

1 . ^TPRW etymologically means fehe acfc of coiiiing together 
closely, and is tlierefore used to deiiote a 
hüimaif Union. "kind of‘ iiitimate Union’ between two things 

which are t.hereby rendered inseparable so 
tbat tliey eannot be separated witliont tbemselves being 
destroyed. It is tberefore more appropriate to translate 
by ‘ intimate union ’ rather than by co-inherance as 
Ballantyne has done. AnnamhhaUa defines q j früfi J Er in Sect. 
79 as “ a permanent connection existing between two tbings 
that are always found inseparable.” The is called 

in contradistinction to which is a guna and is 

always The expression denotes things one 

of which is always dependent on the other, as the jar on its 
corQponents'or the q^uality on the substance. isthe 

opposite of which may be taken to mean either ‘prov- 

ed to be joined ’ or ‘ proved to be separated,’ according as we 
take the verb 5 in the seuse of ‘ to joiu’ or ‘ to separate.’ In 
either case the ineaning of is the same. In the first 

sense means things which are proved to have been' 

actually joined and therefore which must have once existed 
in a State of separation, while in the latter sense 
simply denotes things which are proved to have once been 
. separated. Those things therefore which are not thiis proved, 

I that is, which have never exiated in a separate condition are 
I The two halves of a jar were separate before they 

were joined together; their connection therefore is#^t^t which 
ean be destroyed at any moment by separating them again. 
But the jar never existed and can never exist separately from 
the two halves; the connection of the jar with the halves is 
therefore These ! 3 ? 5 <rf%va[ things are.Hmited in num¬ 
ber. In fact there are pairs of things between which 

is supposed to exist, %iz, 1 the product and its parts 
( ), 2 the ^uality and the quaiified' ( 

3 the motion aud the moYiag (X 4 the iudivi- 
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diial and the comiBOii characteristic ( snnf^õ^iTlsr)? ^jnd lastly 5 
particularifcy and fclie etörnal siibsfcancö in 'whicli it inheres 
( • TliG dcfinitioü iii tho Sütvd is simplor and l6SS 

compreiiensivo ^nT^PTb* from 

whicli it may he inferred tiiat the notion of was erude 

at first, aud must have heen gradually developed by later 
writers. 


f> 

Ih^ « 


Jn Seet. VIII AnnamhJiritta emphatically says that 

oiie and one only,in order torepu- 

Samavdyaisone position of the PrUUkara MU 

and, etemal. , , i i j? -ar • .ä 

'i/vmsahas and a modern sehool oi JSaiya-' 

yikas. These latter deny eyoii to The :^c?r?sr 

of w miw is proTod hy the argument that as ail positive pro- 

duets )ai‘ögeiJGratcd in their material eauseby^nr^ 

relatioJij a ii* prodneod Wui. rtnjiiire another W and 

äo on ad hijinifim. h-.erefore must bo regarded un.« 

produciblc/• 6’. t5f conrso tliis i-S only relativo, 

and uot absolnto snek as tnar oi aii atoni. 'FiiET^W is Wc^ i^ 

the seiise tuat it eau anir-iior be produeed nbr destroyed 

withoiit' producing oi oosi royuig the prodiict. hfow comes the 

rpicstiou why this ;s?.p) late. er.tity on is recognized at 


all. Here there i?; a d;.:-.‘.o\~-uco oC opiiiion betwoon the PFaiy a-’ 
yikets and tlie or rae oid and i he modern schoolS) 

as S. (J. ciills tdteo. The ujnv. er hoid that ^fsrfpr is observ- 
ed by perc^ition, and iherefore uo utlier proof is req[iiired to 
prove its existence. The roT;'VÜi,'o,-,s' however, of whom A-k- 
iKt.mhhuUft, is uiic, deny pcrccpiänlity to on the ground 


that a coiii r-ction Is iieiceptihlG only whon the two conneeted 
thingsare pereeptihhs wlr.le oxistsbetween things 

one of which ( //. the of may be 

imperceptible. In their opinion is proved bjdnfomice 

only, and the argnmünt is often puh as AmianibkaMa has put 
it in his commenrary on Bect. 70. 


13 


■“ V. s. VH, 2, 26. 
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3. The doctrine of_gHu?r is very important and may in 
Ime sense be said io be the c orner sfcone o f 
slmaviyf^^^^ pb iloBophy. Ifc is tbe 5gr?|?rrEr that 

explains the ^enomenon of cansaiity .as 

conceived by the I^äiydyikasi and it is this theory thafc makes 
them so intensely realisticj in märked opposition to idealistic 
ichoois like the VedäntM. The conception of fnwTPr is in fact 
a key to the whole theory of cansation as viewed from the 
Jd^yäya standpoint, and conseqnently the doctrine has been 
strongly animadverted by witers of the Sdnkhya and Veddntk 
Bchools who hoid diiferent vierrs. The BhdUa Mimdmsakas 
also agree “with the latter in repudiating The theory 

of atoms for which the Xaiydyikis have been so famoiis is 
bnt a necessary resiilt of tlio doctrine of 
chAi-ya^ in his coinraentary on ]hx(Jma---S'iifrall. 2.13, layshis 
finger accnrately on the weakest point in the ^ T Tcni r theory, 
namely, the inconsistency of calling ;[ jP | iS [ T^ a connection 
between two distinct things, and at the same tiine regarding 
it as of a totadly different kiud frora #dt^* If wt^r oxists bn 
the #Ttf5r dracyas by ^wsrnr, also requires another 

sfnrarFr to exist on the and so there is the aibsiirdity 

uf an ad Ivjinitim^ To avoid this difficnlty ^srnrisrogarded 
as a distinct padtuiha and not a <jum ; and the jS''n-iyäytk(ts 
add that the first does not rest npon the wTTejifa' bv 

another biit is identical with it. Why theii, rejoius 

the Vedänfin^ do yoii not take to hc identical with the 
As to being a (j%im and an independent 

■padärtha, says the Yeddntln^ that is a technicality of your 
own inveution, and we do not aeeept it. It cannot also be 
said that being T%ctr is of a difterent kind from 

and must be trealed diftereutly, for also is sonietimes 
•temal, as for exainple tlie of «jn?? or witii 
while itself is not triily etemal, it being liable to des- 

truetion by the destrnetion of the produet. Bnt the chief 
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objectiori against is that, i£ is tö be rögdrded as 

identical with its and WTcf, wonld it not be better and 
simpler ( ) to regard the itself as identical with the 

^rrw ? Hence the VeMntins and the Sänkhjas hoid the cause 
and its prodiict to be connected with each other not by 
but by the relation of identity (^'r<Tc P ^) * The doctrine of «rg^r- 
on which that of depends is also rnthlessly criti- 

cized by S'ankarficMnja* The gist of his criticism is that the 
notion of cause and elfect being 3T5rri%=^? that isj being con* 
nected together iu an inseparable itnion. is directly opxjosed 
to the hypothesis that the cause is always anterior to the 
eftect. As a xnatter of fact the cause and the efiect are one 
and the saine thing'. and not two difterent things joined to¬ 
gether inseparably by a fietitious union oalled The 

wliole realistic theory of the Xalijtujlhaü istherefore based on 
a Jfietion wliicli has no basis iu actual experienetu This is not 
the jdaee to go deexxer into this controversy which lias been 
vigorously carried on Itetween the rival dispntants from the 
earliest to the latest tiines; but what has been said will be 
suffieient to give the studeut an idea as to how the doctrine 
of aud the theory of eausatiou biiilt upon it Iie at the 

very root of the whole systein of jdnTosophy. 

tSKCT. IX. 

Xegatlon U õffour kuulr, — Äntecedent. Conseqnmt, Aho* 
tute wnd RenptwM. 

1. The ninth seetiou ouly emmierates the fotir kinda of ae- 
gations, reserving the definitious of each 

Npgaiion. for A fuiure oeeasion. They are anteeedent 

negatlon or non-jjrodiictionj comequent 
Mgation ordestrilction, absolufc Mgctfion ahx^ reeiproeal nsgat* 
ion. The word negation used by Ballantyne conyeys the idea 
of Ablidvo/ better than uon-escisteoice^ which is hardly applica- 


Brah. Sat. II, 2, 17. 
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ble in tlie case of Judei^edent negation is thal: 

which exists before a thiug is protinced, and tlie consequent 
resixlts after its destruction. Alsokitc negation exisfcs always 
and in all places except wiiere tlie fcliing itself is. Reeiproeal 
negation is tlie denial of one thing boing any other, sueh as a 
jar not being jiiece of clotlu 


2. Otber writers divide first infco two Hnds, šžFxftiwnr- 
^rr=r and and tlien split tne latter into tlie remain- 

ing tbree. Tliiis Vihanätha in Bkäsh&~•Panchchkeda:—‘ 

^W(^i^ f|WT t 

zpm f' 


2. 


Mntuai or reeiproeal negation may be deiined as tlie 
negation of identity. All other kinds of üõg.iticm are grouped 
under ^f^rrfrfTR whicli, litemily trannlated. meaiis negation by 
contact, the contact being between tlie tliing negatived and 
tbing on wbieh its negation is affirmod. Tbus when we say 
^ «Tn%f we affirm tlie nogalion oi ^ on a particnlai* 

spot. Simiiarly tbe anteeedent and tbe ernergent negations 
also are afSrmed witb refercnce to soine extern.al 
witb wbieb tbey'are said to be coimectedj vrhile ■'T«=^Tfr^5frH’ 
simply denotes tbe rantiiMl non-ideiitity of two things. In 
sbort, in botli binds of STCTf) Az. and tbere are 

always two tbings reforred to; biitin tlie first, one isnegativ- 
ed of tbe otber, wbile intbe otber, botb are negatived of eaeb 
otber. Tbns au resolved into two #gTT^- 

^(T^s. For instance is a jiroposition affirming 

tbe mntuai negation of ^ and and it raay be split np into 
two propositions 'cRrff 5rrR?r and ?rn%> feotb of 

Wbieh are examples of In tbe words 

expressive of tbe two tbings are always in tlie saine case, i. e. 
tbe nominative; wbile in tbe otber case one word is nsually 
in tbe loeative as denoting the on wbieb the negation 

rests. is diyided into srFT^lW> and - 

of wbieb tbe first two are notbing else bnt tbe non-prbdu- 


» B. P. 11,12 
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ction and destrnctiou of a tking, is al^soluta 

negation, and comprises all A'ariet.ies ' otber than those 
mentioned. A discussiou as to its exact natnve will be 
found nnder Sect. 80'. 

The simplest definition of is 'vjTsrf^^sr» wliat is 

distiuct from existing fchiügs, bat other 
Abhäoa defined. dofinitioüs are more elaborate. S. C. defines 

pudärtka the kuowledge of which is dependent on the know- 
ledge of its contradictory. S. M. defines it as 

a padartha in whieh rest the inntual negations of 
all the other six padüvthas^ i. e. which is distii\ct from 
the six catagories, substance ete. While really meaning 
the same as this definition* begs the question 

by insertingafr^fl^iTT^, a sub«i?ariety of icito the defini¬ 
tion of It is therefore fuulty. A third definition, 

given in Sarm-Dariana-Sungraha, is 3iRriTOTRr% ^R^grtRT#- 
fSR» *’• ST^TR uot beiüg itsclf is not conneeted with 

anything else by Išaiy&yikas hoid that 3T3frR is 

an objeet of direct pereeption and is conneeted with its 
by the relation ealleu R-^jTTtJrar; that is, when we 
say ive regard as an attribnte of '!f|prõ5’, 

just as we cail the utti-ibnte of This peculiar 

coneeption of negation discloses the habit of Naiyäyikas 
to invent any number of fictitious conventionalities, if they 
are convenient for practical purposes. Really speaking, to 
class as a pad&rtlm along with the other six is an 
absardity. There is not the least resemblauce hetween the 
two groups, as one is the direct opposite of the other, 
3 T*rR, can be a Oüly iu the most literal sense of 

t.he Word, nainely, the connotatiou of a word ( ), hut 

really si)eaking it eaunot be said to have any exterual 
existence. It is non-exlsteit.ee pure' and simple. and all 
varieties of it sueh as the non-existence of this thing and 
that thing are mere conventionalities of sjieech. In what 
respeet, for instance, does a 'sran-^fTR difier from a 'qraT'iTR ? 
Really in nothing essentially, for both agree in their simple 


* Säre., D. S- Calc. eä. p. 109. 
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cliaracter of negation. But one luight say that we fiud 
'srarwR' even wliere there is a cfsrj aud üce 'sersa ; and there- 
fore tlie two negations must be different. But this meaiis 
tbat we only attribute the difterence of the things (srf^^rHt) 
to tlieir negations. lu otber words, the on the 

^vrc^ is simply while as a matter of fact all nega¬ 

tion is pure and characterless. It follows that 3|¥rr5r cannot 
really be the of ifrrar, for a ft^ t p rr, in order to be 

apprehended, must exist, while the esseiice of is iion- 
esisteuce. l^edihithis nnä others therefore wlio refuse to 
recognize as a paddrt/m regard it simply as%3r5?r^ji 
that is, as ‘-fcTcy itself and nothing more. 

4. Tt seems that tlie Vaiseskikcfs had not origiiially oou- 
ceived of srwrw as a separate padärtha. Katiäd,a^s aphorism* 
enumerates only six padärtkas, omitting 3 t^r altogether. 
But the ingenuity of commentators has added a seventh 
eategory as being intended though not expressed by 

the SMrahdra-, the intention being gathered frora the occiir- 
rauce of the word srwRin soine other suchas cRTRit- 

^TT^ra: and ”1 To 

recognize a separate entity hecause a "word expressiye of 
it occurs somcwhere in a work is not indeed a very strong 
argument. Similarly Cdayana.Ghärga in his Kiranämli 
remarks “ r ( the six mcutioned in Y. S. 1, 1,?») 

^ ^ This is more like an apology for the 

non-mention of in the original Svfras thau an agu- 
meut for recognizing it as a separate pndwrtka, Y''hatever 
be the case, the recognition of as an independent 

entity has been a distinct gaiu to Indian logic, in as much 
as it has greatly facilitated the processes of analysis and 
reasoning. lilven those who deuy it the status of a paddrtlKt 
cannot often help clothing their propositions in its terms. 

The wonderfui accuracy of Indian syllogism is in a great 
measnre due to the use of such fictitious but '^ell-nnderstood 
expressions as 5 yfg r tT»f r and 


*V.SI, i, 4. fY.S. 1, 2,1. 
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5. Here ends the firsfc chapter of Tarka-BoAgraha^ whicli 
S. C. names According to the well- 

known dietum of the sehoHast, the Vaiieshika System con- 
sists of three parts, the enumeration. the division and the 
definitions oipadärtkas. The aiithor of Tarka-Baiigraha first 
ennmerates the Padärthas in the seeond seetion, and then 
proeeeds to State their divisions and suhdiYisions in Sees. 
3 to 9. From the tenth seetion onwards he enters npon 
their definitions or severally, and defines them in 

the order in TThich they have been ennmerated. 


Sect. X. 

Earth ü one ihat haa odoiir. It is of two soris, etemal and 
fion-eUrnal. Etemal la afomle, oion-eferjial is produef. It is also 
fhreefold, hody, organ and ohjeot. Bodyis thai lihe oiirs-, organ 
ts the olfactovg sense af the tl jt of fhe tiose; ohjeet cowprisos 
the earthy sfones and. the lihe. 

1. The tmthor defines earth as 3F'irsrHT ‘häving odour,’ 
wliieh ineans the hiti- 

mate eaiise of odoiir.'* The relation expres- 
sed by the torminatioii here is ^jrsrnr 
onlr. for othervrisc the delinitiun will overlaij on tlme and 
spaee, wifh whieh Tf?*cr is conncctcd by and rela- 

tious rcspectively. Besides the apjjarent srraõnrrf^ on tlme 
and spaee, the T. 1). notiees three other ohjeetions iigainst 
the deiinition: Ist, it will not ajtply to a produet wliieh, hc- 
iüg eomposed of parts häving hoth good and bad sniells, is 
rendered odonrless owing to the two kiiids of smell being 
miitually dcstroycd; nor can it be said that in that case per- 
eeptiou of odour is rendered impossible. Yoii will havo 
t-hereioue, says tlie opponent, either to reeognize a 
‘ variegated odour, ’ wliieh yon do not, or your definition will 
be inapplieable to sueh a (*usu. The aiithor denies both 
alternatives, saying that in sueh (tases we can distiuetly ap- 
preheud the difierent odonrs of component parts, and so thero 
is no need of recogiiizing oiie variegated odour of the whole. 
The seeond objeetion is the same as in the case of as 


« S. M. Calc. ed. p. 21. 
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a definitioii of Dravya^ tjz. thafc it will uot apply to a pro- 
duct in fclie firsfc moment of ereation, when it is siipposed to 
be without attribute. The answer to the present objeetion is 
also the same,viz;. ampMcation of the definition (p. 77). The 
third objeetion is drawn from onr esperience that even water 
and other substances besides earth jpossess smell. The answer 
is that the smell belongs not to the water but to earthy 
partides mixed with it. There is a fourth objeetion which 
the author does not notice. We see many earthy things sueh 
as stones which are odoiirless, and the definition may not 
apply to them; but the answer would be that the smell in 
them is ^ 15 ^, that is, thj^igh oxfsting, it is not pereeived 

owing to nnfavoiirable circumstances. 

. 2 . Älthough odoiir is mentioned as the differentiating at- 

tribüte of earth it is not its only attribute. 

Its atiribiites. Kanada’’s aphorism 

deseribes earth as possessing four q^ualities 
eolonr, savour, odour and touch, which Saiikara Müra con- 
strues as giving four alternatiTe definitionsof earth. Besides 
these four niateriai qualitios, earth is eredited with teii 
others, making in all 14 qualities residing in earth, for which 
see quotation Siipra. p. 85. ' 


J?. Four copies A B D and K add ffw before but 

ih-B pratlkas in all the copies oi Di pika. eseept A, as well as 
that in S. C. show that the sentence began with and 

that the ww got into the test by error, probably from the 
opening sentence of the Dipikd. The in the Dipihd is ex.- 
plained by KUakantha as 


4. Earth is first divided into etemal and non-eternal; the 


Earth etem ai¬ 
and non-eternal. 


first being atomic, and the seeond a pro- 


doct.T.D. defines os 



7 


its contrary being 

That which is not liable to destruetion is etemal, and its op- 
posite is the non-eternal. Theso definitions of T. D. are how- 


eyer ineompiete. F ikga- Vritti dennes and more 

correctly, as srPT«nmsrf^s 1 %c% and 


* V. S. II, 1,1. 
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D. does DiOt take iiito ac.count past as well as future eternity, 
and consequently its deüuition of f^c^^Tcsr OYerlai)s on srs^^ifritr 
'W'liieh,beiugindestractiljle,is which is not^f?r 

as it has srr»T«rR. There are soine however wlio regard as 
e.ternal;andaceordingto theinT. D’sdetinitions willbe correct. 

is also defined in anotlier and a simpler way as'lr5prf^'^'" 
Wirf^l^r^Tfsr-, “being distinguished by a eonnection wifch the 
three times, past,present aud futare”, i.e. existing in alltinies. 
Wlüchever defiuitiou we take. prodacts are always as 

they do uot exist prior to their produetion. The etemal portion 
of earth is the atoins whieli are the altimate material causes 
of all earthy prodacts. The atomic theory of the Va/hskikas 
\7ili be explained later oa. (Ree note Reet. XIII. ) 

5. Earth is again divided iuto three klads, body, organ 
of sense and mass. The body isthat which 
Änother dieision. belongs to lüiumu beiugs like 0 nr selves; 

the organ is that of smell wliich a23pre“ 
bends odoiir aud is situated at the root of the nose; while 
mass comjn-eheuds all othereartiiythiugS; sueh as stones ete. 
This threefold divisiou of earth is very aneieut, Ifeing* deriv- 
ed from the ai>horism of Ka(itida.~' Biit there is a difterence 
of ojdnion as to whether this tlireetbld divisiou is of i» 
general or of ^ 4 ' ^ - q T only; and the controversy, sg-fiir as 

we are c.oncerued, turus iiartially, if not mainly, on the cor- 
rect readiiig of the passage in Tarka-išahijvaka. A reads ^ 
bnt as all other copies of the text as -well as the 
cummentaries agree in omittiug- ^ before there was 
uu alternative bnt to omit it here also. The reading ^ can 
be defended on the ground that by unmistakably aj^plying 
the threefold divisiou to it inakes the meaning 

of the ^.lassage clear, and thns brings the text into harmony, 
uot only with otlier works like P. B., R. P., S. M., and 
otherSj biit also with the iLauddcds üphovisui 

The word however is 
not absolutely uecessary.since S. C. extracts the ^ame sense out 
' of the Word The chiefobjectionagaiusti^rTjas also against 


• V. S. iV, 2,1. 
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the interpretation put on the passage by S. C. to make it con- 
form with the works mentioned above, is that the interpre¬ 
tation does not agree with T. D.’s note on the passage sn^rr- 
The remark apparently shows that the threefold 
diyision is not a sub-division of one of the two kinds of 
first mentioned, namely but an altogether inde- 

pendent division of itself. Häving divided earth into 
etemal and non-eternal, the author mentioas another divi- 
sion of the same according to its forms and functions. But here 
comes the (juestion, does AnnambkaUa say something which 
is in direct opposition to Kanäda^s Sütra ? The Sütra distin- 
ctly ascribes the three-fold division to product earth onlyj 
and the seholiast JPmkd^ta-pdda also ciearly statea his. op- 
inion by remarking wrwf** I * 

AnnambkaUa^ by taking in the whole earth ( etemal and 
non-eternal ), would be plainly contradicting the &{dra and 
the seholiast, which is highly improbable as the present 
Work is distinctly based on Prakastapäda^s scholium. As a 
matter of fact, whichever interpretation we take, the 
ultimate resiilt, as observed by Nilakantha^ is the same, 

namely, that laid down in the Sütra. Nilakantha noticing 
these two ways of interpretation remarks ^ 

^ Even if the. 

three*-fold division be aseribed to in general, it does, 
not apply to f^c^rr that is, atoms, as all the atoms 

obviously fail into the third of the latter three divisions i. e, 
In other words, f^rtrr instead of being the genus 
of the latter three kinds beeomes a variety of one of them. 
In this way the passage in T* D. can be made to agree with 
the Sütra^ and both views reconcÜed. 

6‘ ^51^ is defined as g^Tcir^rt vprrr^TTRii:, but a more accürate 
definition is that 

lieJ^of product which possesses voluntary, 

aetion. is defined as 


* P. B. Bern. ed. p. 21* 
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«TW a thing which ia produced from parfes 

but does not itselfbecome a producer ofanotherproduct, sucb 
as a jar. Our body is sucb a final product, bepause it does not. 

constitute a part of any other larger product; 

Sody. audit possessesthe additionalcharacter of 

being the seat of voluntary actions. %?nr 
is defined as f|^dg t fn ( %q ' ( au act wMch conduces to 
tbe acquisitiom of the desirable aud prevention of the undesir- 
able. A haud or a foot is also the seat of sucb %!snr? 
but it ia uot a fiual product as it forms a part of a 
larger body. Body is divided iuto ?ft#5r embryonic, and 
uon-embryonic. The first is fo r gi%S R' g r » 'U’ aud 
beloügs to kuman beings, (juadrupeds, birds ete. The seeoud 
kiud is possessed by iuseets born of perspiratiou, plants and 
semi-divine personages, liko the sage Mami^ who were self- 
boru owing to the iufluence of This classification eom- 
prehends the whole Biology of the Naiyäyikas, 


1. The seeond division of earth is organ of senae, which is 
also limited toauimate uature. is de" 
Organ. fined 

‘ ‘ Au organ of seuse is 
the seat of that contact of raiud which produees küowledge,but 
is not the seat of auy manifested special qualities except 
sound.’’ The Naiyaylha theory of pereeptiou is given by S. C. 
thus.— gncITT i ?T f mTt “The 

organ is uuited with theexterual objeet on the oue haud audis 
on the other conneeted with the raiud which aets as a 
link with the soul. ” So the contact of the mind is 
with two thiiigs at once, viz. the soul and the organ, and 
both are the causes of kuowledge. The first part of the de- 
finition therefore eiidiug with iR# is therefore inserted to ex- 
clude the soni,who is the seat of 14 special qualities, *while the 
organ of seuse possesses none. Butthen qne raight objeet that 
as the organs of sense sueh as smeli and sight partake of the 
nature of their respeetive constituants, mz. earth and light, 
' they raust possess odour and colour, the special qualities of 


* See quotatiqn p. 85-6 Supra, 
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earth and light.’ The answer is that they do possess them, 
but the qimlifeies are not raanitested in them, and hence the 
\Vord is insertcd to qnalify In this form how- 


ever the defiuition becomes too narrow, becaiise it does not 
apply to sftsr, the organ of hearing*, wbichheing by hypothesis 

onc viz. This defectis 


removed by excluding^s^ from the special qualities 

that are not manifested in an organ of seose.In this way the 
defiuiiiion ismade todenoteanorgan alone. Other and perhaps 
simpler definitions of fRsnr are 

and š F -¥Rt^q"Fn'sr!Tr5riR[. t In the first of these 

^TfftiTS^rercludes the Soul and external objects, while ^rfR- 
excludes which being the prox- 

imate cause of In the second definition the 

words exclude the Soul. is of two kinds, the 

internal (ststTTO?^) which is mind, and the cxternal ( «rff- 
) which are flve, the organs of sight, hearing, 
taste, smell.aiid touch, corresponding to the iive elements. 
Of these the organs of sineli, tasto and hearing apprehend 
<pmlities only, while the rest apprehend suhstances as well 
as qualities.. 


8 The third division of earth is f%W object, which coinpre- 
honds the whole mass of inorganic siih- 
Object. stances. The term is used here some- 

what looscly. It signifies everything that 
at any time becomes the object of onr knowledge. Organs of 
sense not being ohjccts of diroct porception raay perhaps be 
exciuded from tho class but organic bodics, at least 
of all the li ving beings beside onr selves, do beeome the 
objects of pereeption and ought therefore to fail under 
ftw* Oneds own body lieiug siibjective ( ) may 

be ranked apart, but the bodics of other persons are as 
raach objects of knowledgo as honses or stones. Why then 
should they not be iueliided iinder The reason 

is that' the word is used horc ina restrieted sense. It 


» T. K. p. S. 
j- Tattva-Chintämani.- 
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means thos© things only which are always the object and 
neyer the snbjects of knowledge. The bodies of living beings 
though objects of other men’s knowledge are subjective sofar 
as each individual is concerned, while inanimafce things like 
stones not häving any knowledge of their own must always 
remain objects and objects only. Thispoint does not seemto 
have been clearly understood by commentators, although the 
difficiilty was perceived by them. S. C. for instance remarks 

that isj although the three-fold division is a cross- 
division in as much as the usual definition of ft^TET 

woiild also apply to bodies and organs, the latter are 
classed separately for the clear understandiiig of beginners. 
Tliis ex-planatioü of vS. 0. is of course copied from a similar 
ono in MwMamlix 

* It is difficult to guess how such a cross-divi- 
sion tftiids to the easy compreherision of beginners, but prob- 
ably these commentators, wiiile noting that body and organ 
are eipreswly excliidcd from f^ernr, did not quite realizo why 
the mctining of the word f^qrr was thiis r^trieted. It is also 
sigiiificaiit that detines f%qiT simply as 

ftrgr:} nud tluis carefnlly abstaius ftom any reference to 
WT or 


9 Therc are two other questions with regard to the extent 
of the class ftw which cannot be so easily answered. The 
hrst is whother atoms are incliided in The definition 

■^TUTWr^dt would of course excliide thera, for atoms being 
3Taf r i % ? oain never be the objects of enjoyment. Besides 
other Works expressiy exelude them. BhäsM-FaricJwkkcda 
for instance has:— 


T^rwr 




On the other liand, as observed in a previoas note ( Supra 
p. 106 ) i\.i\mmhhatta. would seem to indude atoms under 
, f^qpqr, and the fact that he gives a definition of which 


* S. M. Ctdc, cd. p. 27. 
t B.p. 37. 
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applies to atoms as well as productssupports fche conjectare. 
The sccond question is whether plaiits are tobe classed with 
or with ftw» The quesfcion seems to have very mach 
exercised later writers, and thore is a difference of opinion. 
FrašastapddayiiiGlüdQs trees undertwhile Viha?iä£/ia,the 
anthor of Siddhdnta-MiiktdmU declares in favonr of the op- 
posite view.f Mikra discussestheargnmentS onboth 

sides and arrivos at the only reasonable conclusion, 

^ Annam^ 

hkatta also would socin to takc the saine view. 


Skgt. XI. 3TTq; 

Water is a thing häving cold touck. It is of two sorts^ etemal 
and non-eternaU Etemal is atorn, non-eternal is the product. It 
is again threefold^ body^ organ and objeet. Bodyis in the region 
of Varuna, organ is the sense of Hsfe pe7'ceiving savour and 
7'esiding on the tip of the tonguex masses are rivers, seas ete. 

1. Water is doünod as häving cool touch. Like carth, 
water is divided,ti.rst into etemal and non- 
Water. ctcrnal, and thon into body, organ and 

mass. The watcry body is possessed by 
beings in the regions of Varana, the organ is the organ of 
taste loeated at the tip of the tongne, and the mass eomp- 
rehends rivers, oeeans ete. This and the following paragraph 
on light closely resemble the last one treating of earth, and 
appear to have been inserted with an eye to symmetry. They 
are good examplos of how a passion for analogies and sym- 
raetry in overy thing often leads to iin warranted and absurd con- 
clusions. Beeause we see earthy bodies and earthy atoms, we 
are alsoasked to believe in Tvatery and luminary bodies as well 
as atoms in the Varma and Adifya regions respectively. Ka>n&d,a 
defines water as and alsoaffirms 


* P. B. Ben. cd. p. 23. 
f S- M. Cah. ed. p. p.26. 

+ V« S. üp. CfltZc, td. p. 214-. 
§V.S. II. 1,2.. 
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the coldness of the toucli of water,'*' but it is singular thatno 
trace of the subsequeut classification is found in his SMras. 
These details in the case of water as well ^ as of light have 
been suppUed by coramentators, whose dialec.tieal ingenuity 
aever fails to supply argumeats for defendiug tlie grossest 
absurdities. The objectiou, for iastaace, that a watery body 
häving no solidity, woiild be like a bubble of water, incapa- 
ble of enjoyment, is met by the reply that though such a 
body would be mainly composed of watery partides, there 
would be enough of earthy atoms iu it to [^add coasisteacy 
and cohesion. This watery body is beid to be only 
Another objectioh that if coldness is the special attribute of 
water how is it felt iu slabs of stones, is auswered by attrib- 
uting the coldness to the presence of water in the stone. 
The renaarks made in the three preceding notes on the last 
section as to the propriety of the division and cross-division, 
apply mutatis mutandis to this and the following eections 
also, For the qualities residing in water see quotation 
at p. 8õ Supra. 

Sect. xii 

Light kas kot touch. It is of two sorts, etemal and tion~ 
etemal ; etemal is atomic, nun~eternal is product. It Is again 
tkreefold, body, organ and massx body is weU-hiown in the 
Solar region, organ is the sight wkich percehes colour and 
resides in the forepart of the black pupil of the eye ; mass is 
fourfold, earthy^ heacenly, gastric and mineral. Earthy (gnass) 
isfre and the lihe', heavenly is lightning ete. producedfrom 
watery fml', gastric caiises digestion of things eaten ; mineral 
is gold and the lihe. 

1. The only variation in this section over the last two is the 
sub-division of ftw i^to four kinds of light: 

Light- 1 earthy, in the shape of common fire and 

the light of the glowwpnn; 2 celestial, in 
the shape of lightning which is fed by the fuel of water (arrcr 
ITKR- tTSC ) , as well as sun-ligbt, inoon-light and sub- 
inarine fire ; 3 gastric, which is instrumental in digesting 
the food eaten; and 4 mineral, such as gold and other metals. 
The first two Mnds are undoubtedly real fires; but it will require 

^ ^ g 2 g 
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a Yery stroag metaplior to class the latter two amoag tlie 
luiiiinary substauces. The gastric jiTi<*e Is called hve hecause 
it coüsunies food like fi,re, and produces heat in the hody. 
The last case of luiniiions laetals will he discussed 

further on. 

2. The threefold division of light aud the four~fo1d suh- 
divisiou of its third variety are taken from 
Varieties oflustre. Praiastapäda^s seholium, while the origi- 

nal Sutras theraselves contain no trace of 
them. Haiikara Miira, the author of Upaskära gives an- 
other foiir-fold division of light, viz. 1 häving hoth colour 

and toneh manifested, as snn-light ; 2 häving colour mani- 
fested but touch unmanifested, as moou-light; 3 liaving' both 
colour and touch slightly unmanifested, as the lustre of the 
eye; and 4 häving colour slightly unmanifested, but touch 
fully manifested, as a red-hot postsherd.* This division is of 
course not compatible with the first, and proves that the 
symmetrical classification adopted by AnncmbkaUa was 
regarded by S'ahkar Müra as an iunovatibn of the Scholiast 
not reconcilable with the original Sutra. It may Iie remaiked 

in passing that the organ of sight is located by Naiyät/lkas 
at the top of the black ball, but modern Science places it 
stiil further back on the retina, the black eye-balls being 
simply Windows to let in external light. Another iiow ex- 

ploded doctrine of the Pfaiyäyikas was that before an object 

conid be perceived, the organ of sight went out of tlie eye., 
reached the object and then returned back to its place car- 

ryiug with it the impression of the object; while it is 
now proved that the organ does not go out at all but 
the rays of the suu falling on the object carry its impression 
to the retina of the eye. 

3 Waiyayikm have spent much argument to prove wliy 
gold and other metals are classed 
G-oU h uuder light. The argument by which the 

luminosity () of gold is established 
is explained at length in T. D. Gold is light hecause it 

can neither be earth, nor water, nor wind. Its being 
any of the last five drmyas is of course out of (jues- 
tion. Gold is not earth because the fiuidity of melted 


« V. S. üp. Oale. Ed. p. 74 
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gbld is üot destroyed eveii by appUoation of eitreme beat, 
while the fluidity of earthy things sucb as clarifled but- 
ter is generally found to vanish at certam temperature 
wben there is no counteracting force. The fluidity 
of gold remaius iutact even in the absence of any 
counteracting force. Gold cannot therefore be of earthy 
nature. It cannot be water because its fluidity is 
occasional and not inherent; uor can it be wind as it has 
colour. Gold therefore is Hght, the heat and brilliancy 
natiiral to Hght being coucealed by the obstruction of earthy 
colour and touch. The argument may be put in the follow- 
ing ayllogism :— - 

The falUicy or rather a number of fallacies in this reason® 
ing cau be easily deteced. In the first place, the propositioü 
that the fluidity of every earthy substance must be destroyed 
by extreme heat is an arbitrary assumption based on insuffi- 
cient data. Modern Science proves that the solidity and 
fluidity are not dettnite qnalities belonging to particular 
kjnd of substances as the Nniyäyikas hoid; but they are 
simply States of matter dependent on temperature. Thirdly 
the device of accounting for the noni-appearance of any 
quality by the supposition of a counteracting force is often, 
as here, carried rather too tar. If obstructing causes can 
explain the disappearance of heat and brilliancy of light, 
why tuui they not explain the non-destruction of the fl.uidity 
of gold ? To remove this objection the words 
are iutroduced in the for we often see that when 

there is au o]»structing cause, eyen earthy substances, siich 
as ghee ]>laced iu water, do not lose their fluidity. But how 
is it to l)e proved that there is no obstructing cause in the 
case of gold aiso ? The difiiculty of converting metals to 
gaseous state by the apjjlication of strongest possible heat 
seeins to have struek the Indian thinkers early, but owing 
to the iufancy of experimental Sciences they did not wait to 
verify their conceptions of solidity and fluidity. They rather 
preferred the easier way of solviug the difficulty by relegat- 
ing these apparent exceptions to a different category altoge-' 
15 
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tiier. Tlie KaiyAyikas inciuded the metala imder 
' which their peculiar lustre gaTe them affinity. The dfi- 
mamsoikas went fiirther and reckoned the metals as a distinct 
drwoya^ 

Sect. xiii. 5^:. 

Air kas touck without colour. Ii is of two sorts ete7'nal and 
non-eternal ; etemal is atomic, fmi-6te7'7ml is ‘product. It is 
again ilireejold-, body^ organ and- 7nass\ hody is in the aerial 
worldy organ is the sense of totich, ap-prehending touck and 
spread over the wkole body, mass is the cause of the shaking of 
tr ees ete. . 

Air circidatmg witkin the body is Frdfia.. Though one, it 
acquires diffe7'e7tt 7ia7nes siich as Prä/m-, Apäna., ete. owing to 
( different ) situations. 

1. This seetion also is modelled on the three last preced- 

ing. Air is defined as coloiirless and pos- 
sessiug toiich. It is of two kinds etemal 
and üon-eterual. and again of three kinds, 
hody in the regions of wind, organ of sense in the shape of 
the airy cnticle extending over the whole surfaee of our 
bodyj and ohjeet or mass in the form of the wind that hlows 
and shakes trees. 

2. Another varietv of air is however mentioned, called 

Y ital air or„bmMhx, which is nothing biit 

Breath. wind moYing inside our body. There is a 

difference of opinion as to how breath is 
to be classed under wind. Prasastapäda and the aneient 
sehool mention breath as a foiirth kiud of air and distinct 
from the body, organ, and mass; while later works on Nydya 
generally indude it under mass, It is doubtful what view 
An7m7nhh(ttta. takes, bnt from the imconnected manner in 
which he has taeked the delinition of srnit to the seetion on 
ignnj? he seems to be undeeided. While he diYides gnif iuto 
three kinds only, and not into foiir as PrakastapMa has 
done, he does not expressiy class stm ünder rT«T* In the 
' Dtpikd also he carefully avoids the point, although the sr- 
sfi: srrww would seem to show that he 
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had to say something on the point. He giTes howe\er a 
decided opinion as to tho identity of the five breatiis. Al~ 
thougtc snw is mentioned as one of fchö fivs breatiis, it can 

also be used as a geueric naine for all of 
The five breaths. them, as the remaining fonr are nothing 
more than the same srpJT called by 
different names, accoiding to the diflförent parts of body 
it trayels over and the different fanctions it perfoms. 
There are not really five breaths but only one passing ; 
through five places and performing five fiinctions, each at its 
proper placc. Prakastap&da simply says 

f incliidiiig ^ h. S 

improved upon him by employing the word TqTr% which sig- 
nifies both and The exact mcaning of 

be discnssed further on. The five breaths are differentiated by 
their places in an oid verse:— 

STTofr ?iTf^#RS!rw: I 

wr*T* ^^iTfnyrt h 

Präna is situated in the brcast, Apäna in the roctiim, 
Sfrmdna in the navel, Ud&na in the tliroat and Vy&m over 
the whole body. 

The fiinctions and names of tliofivc arccxplaincd thns:- 

Tf TOT«f wtl I i ftcTJT" 

> These five breaths also bear mythological 

names:— 

T%F*r% i 

As the vrhole of this peculiarly Fauränic physiology 
has been imported into modern Nyaya works it cannot be 
totally ignored, but it is not necessary to dwell on it here 
any further. It may be noted, however, as a good example 
how Indian systematists often imported foreigu materiaiinto 
their systeing, and reconciled it as far as possibie wiJ;h their 
fundamental doetrines. 
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3. Air has been defiiied as devoid of colour, and possess- 
ingtoach ; the first epitbctdisfeinguisbes it 
Ts airvisiblc. from the first tliree and the second epithet 
from the last five drmyas. The tonch iii 
the air is again neither hot nor cooL and therefore different 
from the touch in light or water. Air thus occupies a 
somewhat middle and ambigiions position between t.lie visible 
and the invisible dravfyas ; and conseqnently a hot disciission 
has been carried on between the ancient and the modern 
schools oiNaiydyikas as to whether airis perceptible or uot. 
Theancients held that air cannotbe perceived but can oiüybe 
known by inference ; and A.nnamhhaUa inclines to the same 
view. The argument, says T. D., that air is perceptible like 
a jar, ag it possesses perceptible touch, is wrong, beeause 
manifested colour is a necessary condition preeodont to 
perceptibility. A condition ( ) is defined 

W'šnTTWrWb- that which is greater in cxteiit than 
( the thing to be proTed ) but is uot raore oxteiisivc tlian 
the or ( reason ). In a good syllogism -tlic 

must always be greater than, or at least eqiial in extent to, 
the e. ,g. the fire should always exist wberever 
there is smoke, the When however the is greater in 
extent than the iErrw> there are necessarily foiind cases where 
the%ig exists but the doesnot; and conseqnently an 
argument based on that lg; beeomes fallacious. These cases 
are due to an Now let us pnt the above argument in 

a syllogism, and the will at once appear:— 

¥T5: sr?^: 

gyt ^flr w w trm ^srg: t 

^srrq^ i 

\ 

Here^g is beeause there is an intervening 

between the and the The is (the 

t State of häving manifested colour ) andis of course greater in ' 
.extent than theifrrw and less than the ^^r^-The ^Siqnrfwis greater 
thanthe^Err^beoanse vre can say ^ 
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sTrqr^rc# cr # r ^^ all substanccs visiWefco extcrnalsens- 
eshaye inauifested colour. The words^waud 'grrtfü%^aTe used 
ia order to raake it clear that wc are talkiug of sensuous porcep- 
tion of siibstances only, and thus to exclude arr?*?! and per- 
ceptiblc qnalities like We cannot howcver assert 

■wherever there is tangibility 

there is manifested colour, beeause we know as a fact that 
air though STctr^T^cr^f^rtr does not possess The 

is therefore On aeeount of its existenco the 

sijTTW nr major premise beeomes too ertonsive, and tho whole 
argument is a fallacy. Separated frora its tcchnicalities, the 
above reasoniug amonnts to this. According to the hypo- 
thesis of the aneient Naiyajjlka^ the term s[r^r^?W has a 
naiTOwer meaning and is exclusively applied to tlie cases of 
oeuiar pereeption. Henc.e substances aud qnalities that are 
appreliended by orher seiiscs but are not seen by the ere do 
not becuiue objeots nf pereeption. lu this resirieted sense of 
STrJT?^, iiaraely, ocniar pereeption, it is cvideiit that 

Tunst be a necessury enndit ion aud rliat air whicli has no ^ 
cannot be perceptjble. 

The modern Na.>ija,yi.hn8 who affirm the perceptibility of 
air, deny this in toto. beeause they deny the very hypothesis 
Ihal. is confined to ocular pereeption only. 

Their xiew is eKpIained by S. 0. as being !Tf^ 

iT r ggrTtf $ r g -f%^^5^rr^~ f^ ^ t i - gTsi R Ri q hi y rgrr 

wvm:, that is, everythiug is pereeptible that possesses aorae 
special qiiality liaviug but uot f^5r. as for instauee 
manifested colour or manifested touch, combined with 
magnitude. On this hypothesis modern x^aiyö.yikat regard 
air as pereeptible, as it is the objeet of as opposed lo 
*?rr§fysrf?r 5 r,.but atomsare not, beeause tbey liave no magnitude. 
Ännambkattn holds the aneient view aud regards air as infer- 
able only. 
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4, Thfi inference lo prove the existence of anrf is sfcated at 
lenglh in T. ]). The not-hot-nofc-cold touch 

titwi^ent ^blowing of the wiud 

must reside in somo substance asit is a qna- 
Jity, becanse the sqrft» ^ % ?pr: W W is univer- 

sally true. Kow the touch cannot reside iii earth, because 
all earthy matter häving manifcsted touch has also manifest- 
ed colour which is uot found hero. The touch cannot also 
reside iii water or light, because it is neither hot nor cold. 
It cannot reside in the four ali-pervading substances, ethor, 
time, S 2 ')ace and soni, for if it did, it ought to bo found every- 
where. Finally it cannot rest in mind, because mind being 
atomic, any qimlity residing in it cannot be felt. So thore 

must be a hiuth substance, differeut froni these, where this 
touch may reside, and that substance wc call air. 

It is not necessary to criticise the above reasoning, because 
it TS too evidently founded on a total ignorance of tho nature 
of atmospherc as determined by modern physical Science. 
The idea that our atmosphere is a mixture of different gases 
and not one uuiform snr^, and that it has several distinguish- 
ing properties besides touch and other ' special quali- 
ties,’ never oeeurred to these Indian physicists. Roughly 
speaking, «rrs of the Naiydyikas may be 

identified with the three states of matter, soUd, fluid and 
gaseous, while is a sort of material embodiment of the 
energy of heat. The Hindu x>hysicist most probably did not 
know that heat and Inminositv are the results of tho same 
kind of Chemical aetion. Luminosity or was 

classed as a variety of colour, while ^psrnr was a kiud of touch. 

.5. As air is the last of the four tangiblc dracyas, which 
are divided into etemal and non-eternal, 
cr^ed ^ ** takes oeeasion to stato the Nyaya 

theorv of ereation and destruetion of mate- 
rial things. Motion is, first produeed in the atoms as a result 
of God’s will'. This motion produees conjunetion of two 
monads giving birth to a diad. Three diads or binary atoms 
make one tertiar Y. From this last is produeed the qnadm^e, 
and so on., uhtil the great masses of earth, and mter, and 
light, and atmosphere are formed. 
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0. The destructiou of things ta kes place in thö sara» 
order, that is, when God wilis to destroy 
Frocess of deatruc- effects, motiou is prodiiced dividing the 

luoiiads, and thereby destroying the 
hinary. Thence follows the destrncfeion of the tertiary, and 
80 on, until the mass of earth becomes extiiict. This is the 
process of creation and destructiou which is unauimonsly 
accepted hy all Jfaiydyikas ; biit there is a difference of opi- 
nion between the ancient and the modern schools as to the 
precise caiise which imraediately brings aboiit the destruotion 
of things. The oid traditionists (^sr?[r?r) held that with one 
exception the destructiou of eftects is immediately brought 
about by the destructiou of their can3es,the exception being the 
binaries which are destroyed, not by the destructiou of their 
causes, i. e. the monads which are iudestructible, but by the 
destructiou of the u/iion of the monads or primary atoms. In 
other words, the binaries are destroyed by the dissolution, 
and the subsequent products by the destrnction, of tbe parts 
composing them. The dissolution of parts no doubt occurs 
in the latter cases also, but there it is itself tberesult of the 
destruction of parts. The moderns object to this multiplicity 
of causes on the ground that it is simpler (c5T^) to assume 
only one uniform caiise iu all cases, uamely, the dissolutiou 

of the Union bindiiig the parts, than to suppose one causefor 
the binaries and another for other effects. In their opiniou, 
therefore, there is only oue caiise,for the destruction of all 
effects, namely the dissolution of the uuion which is the ^ 3 ^- 
or non-iutiraate cause of the product. 

7. The difference between the two views is much more 
radical than appears at tirst. Aecording to the former view, 
the process of destructiou always proceeds from cause to effeet, 
i. e. the destructiou of parts always precedes the destructiou 
of effeet. When the monads are separated, the binaries are 
neeessarily destroyed, and the destruction of the latter as 
necessarily iavolves the destruction of the tertiariea. In this 
•manner the final product is deitroyed the,last, just asitis the 
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last to be prodaced. Now this is diametrically op|>osed tothe 
viöw liöld by ot hör schools oi Indian pbilosophGrfej o&pöcially 
the VeMniim. BrldarCnjana iu Brahrna-sütra II, d, 14espress- 
ly says that the procesfi of destruction is just the opposite 
ofthatof creation; fchat is, the final prodiict is destroyed 
first, theii its parts, theu tlieir parts respectivaly, Qiitil we 
arrive at the ultimate caiises. In other words, destniction is 
accoinplisbed by^ the successive resolixtiou ot things into 
their oomponeiits. Thisis iii accordance \V'Lth the ruie waiTant-* 
ed by our experieuce that aiialysis or divisiou proceeds ina 
coütrary way to sytithesis or compositioii,whilst the Naiyäyika 
theory lays down that the building and the pulliug down 
proeesses are aecoinplished exactly iö the saine way. This 
meaiis that as we build a honse from the ioundation to 
the top, we shonld pull it down in the same order. This is 
certainly aa iin|;>ossibility; for, as ^mikaTÕ.chCvrya in his coin- 
mentary on the above mentioned Brahmasütra justiy points 
oiit, if the destruction of effect tbllows that of parts, there 
] must be an interval when the parts haye vanished but the 
etfect remiiins. Where could the effect reside in this interval ? 
Not on the intermediate parts which are already extinct, nor 
on the altimate atoins between which and the final effect 
there is no direct connection. The existence of the effect iu 
ahsence of the parts is as absurd as it woiild be. impossible 
to take away the foundation of a house withont bringing 
down the roof. The theory of destruction laid down by the 
‘ aiicient NaiyCnjtkas is therefore opposed to reasou as well as 
experience. But the view of the moderus is not so incon- 
öisteni with the natural order of things. Their theory that 
destruction of eftects is prodnced by the dissolutiou of the 
uniori of parts is cipuilly recoucilable with the oid JS^aiydyika 
doctriiie and the Vedautic doctrine, accordingas we conceive 
the process of destruction to begiii from the uon-intimate cause 
of end with that of the final product, or Glce versa. r 

iThe oid Naiyäyiku- theory is positively opposed to the order 

J of nature, while the modern is reconeilable with it. 
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8 . The’ Xaijjdi^ikas accept tlie oid raythological idea of 
two cosraic di,.«olLiGions. au (iüternnediate dis- 

solution ) wliou all tangible products only are destroyed, and 
a- uaiverbdi dissolntion ) wlieii all tliiugs, matcrial 

and immaterial, are merged in the prhnuni niob/le, that isi, 
tiie atoms. Tliese periodical creations and destructions, tiays 
T. D., are }»roveu on tliu authority of tlie šruti tcxt 'CTrTT Wr- 


the Oraator made thc crcation ros hejoi^e^ tlie 
Word ■ before ’ imeiyiiig that thore was a previons creation 
of whi(di tlie preiient onu Is a copy. 


■ (i. Tlils is :i eoii venient plaee for an eÄplanation of the 
Xunjdifiha or Indian atomic theo-* 

ry.,'isitis essentially connected with the 
eyolntion and nltimate form of the first 
fonr snbstances:. The Xtjtfya theory of ereation and destrüc-* 
tipn as explainod above prosiipposes the cxistence of atoms, 
whilc tlio divhdon of earth, water, light and air, into etemal 


and non-eteruil is fonuded on the same faet. T. ü. thereiore 
properly asks u-nd answers hõre the qnestion what is the 
pi'Oof for the cxi stea co of tlieso atoms on wiiich so large a 
part of 'i]]d VaHe^lütm doetrines seems to be based, 

The argninent brieily pnt by T. D. inay be espbiined thus: 
EyerT visible tiilug is composed of parts, for a thingin order 
to be visible niii^a have tlirce diraensions, lengthj breadth and 
thiclmess; aud tliese dimensioiis ueeessarily presnppose 
smalier jiarts. A liuo has iengili bocaiise it is a sueeession 
of many poiuts, wLile a suriaee has lengtb and breadth be- 
ealise it is a series ofiiues placed side-ways. A inatheinati- 
cal point on the otber händ häving no dimeusiou can uever 
be pereeived and is rcally speaking nothing but a iiotion. 
Häving estnblisbed this nniversal and self-evideut proposi- 


■ tiou that every visible tbiug has ijurts (jetst ^ ^ 

' "vre get the further asiom, also proved by 

esperieuee, that every objeet häving parts is divisible intp 

any number of smalier parts. From these two axioms we 

16 
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come to tke conclusion that by gradually diTiding and sub- 
dividing a thing bowsoever large, we can arriTe at partides 
as minute as we please. But the same experience whicb 
gives us tbe above two self-evident axioms puts a limit to 
onr power of division, and we find that beyond a certain 
limit we cannot go on dividing a partide ad injinitum. In 
modern times Chemistry has increased this power of dhi- 
sion largely but stiil it is not indefinite, and Science is 
forced to assume a limit on which it bases all its calcul- 
ations. This limit is the of Wydya and the atom of 

European scientists, the smallest of the small, aud the 
ultimate constituent of all matter in universe. Human mind 
cannot think without häving some purely simple notions 
which it combines into complex ideas, and these simple 
notions must have their counter parts, such as the atoms, in 
the external world. This is the genesis of the atomic theoryj 
and the Naiyäyika argument to prove the existence of q r ^u xg i;' 
is essentially the same, although clothed in the phraseology 
of their peculiar dogmas. The smallest visible partide is the 
mõte in the sunbeam which is called or 

that is, a tertiary atom. This mõte being visible must have 
parts. Each of these parts again, called is divisible 

into smaller parts because it produces the large magnitude 
in the just as the thread of a large piece of cloth is 

itself divisible. To explain this it must be noted here that 
in Nyäya theory the magnitude, is a distinct species of 

dimension from sxgycg', and cannot therefore be produced 
from it. If had no parts and were itself the ultimate 
partide, its would have been incapable of producing 

the of While by assuming a further subdivision 

of into two atoms, we can account for the magnitude 

of by saying that it is the number of atoms compos- 

ing the binaries forming a sar^, and not their that 
gives tise to the latterus magnitude. It is for this reason 
that "wM^lwo ato^^ i?8.ke one hinary molecule three 
hinaries_areJho^ugl^ to make up a tertiary. The 

number two oaly intensifies in the product tke 'cfRirnir of 
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each part; and thus the componnd of two binaries, wMch 
are 3 ^ 55 , wonld be e. 0 . stiil more minute, and not 
as the sq T n;^: really is. Therefore the number of binariea 
composing the ssqr^p? is fixed at three to account for its mag- 
nitude, while, no such reason existing in the case of 
the number of its parts i. e. the atoms, need not be more 
than two. Hence the mnemonical couplet, 

I cR5Er Wcnit "tmt ^ h The atom 

is the sixth part of the little mõte which we see in the sun» 
beam coming through the window. 

10 . The question then arises in what respect does the 
of a binary differ from the of an atom. That the two 
are different cannot be disputed, because atoms being parts 
of binaries must be smaller, and also because their 
has a distinct name qTl % TT a^g<:i ' which is never applied to 
binaries. Now, according to the law that like produces like, 
the of a must be greater in degree than the 

HTCTSW of a tfTFTMj that is, a binary must be more minute 
than the atom, which is absurd. To obviate this difficulty 
as well as that about the in the Maiyäyikat make 

an exception of atoms and binaries to the usual ruie that 
the magnitude of the product is nothing but the magnitudes 
of parts intensifled so many times, They assert that the 
magnitude of the product is produced by any one of the 
three causes, mz. the magnitude, the number, or the parti- 
cular arfangement of parts. Kanada^ in the aphorism 

by the ^ ih which according to commentators we 
are to understand the two other causes and SR^- 

f^, lays down this multiplicity of causes, and expressly 
distinguishes from in the next aphorism, Whüe 
the BTfW of Products from upwards is caused by 

as well as is caused by or number of 

parts only. But here comes the question why we should 
stop at the sixth part of There seems to have been a 

difference of opinion as to why we must go eren so far. 
Some are for stopping at and others at or 


S, VII, 1 , 9 , 
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evenj"^ biit no oiie appenrs to go beyoiid the escept 

of conrso the Vedäntins and the SCtnkhgas Avho deny the 
altogether. The necessity of stopping iit this limit 
is of course founded on the iisiial argument of rfigressus ad 
Injivitutn. If we IniAm to stop soino\vlie]'e it is hetter that we 
shonld stop afc the earliest limit available ; for, as T. D. pnts 
it, if this also is a prodiict of stiil smaller parts, there 

will he The same argument is oftcn pnt in another 

way. Why is this jar distinct from or iarger or smaller than 
that piece of cloth or that jar ? The answer is that the con- 
stituent parts of this Jar are difterent or more or less 
puinerons than those in the othor. The parts of each are 
again Iarger or smaller accordiug as they contain more or 
lõss sab-divisions. Reasoning in this wav we find that a 
monntain is far bigger than a mustard seed, becanse the 
number of altimate parts, that is the atoms, is much Iarger 
in the tirst than in the second. Tiiese altimate 
must he all indivisihle and of eqiial magnitude, because so 
lõng as there are degreos of size araougst them, there lYill 
he a possihility of rediujing the Iarger to the size of the 
smaller, that is there will bc further division. The indivisi- 
bility of atoms necossarily implies tliat they are all of cqnai 

size. It is nothing hut their greator or smaller number 
therefore that can make one thing, like the monntain Meru^ 
big, and another thing, like a mustard seed, small. To cal- 
cnlate these numbers we must have a common unit like 


If we however do not recognize and go on 

’’ -'ding ” 1 the number 0/ p-irts in both things 

. ; • o Jiit the parts 'vviil viry In m ignitude, and the 
-.4. ‘ . . y one is Iarger Laan tjim •‘..er will ever remain 

.u-.- rm. T. ns the parts ! 1 boc.i tnu Tni and the mustard 
L-^jug i.ariys the : 3 t;je in namuer, uamely infinite, 
theru iä uo-i- toon why the one tning snould dihhr in size 
from the other, and perfect equality ought to exist between 
the two ()• If however, we lix upon a 


» G.S. IV. 2,17. 
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unit like trT»rr3‘j can easily acconiit for their different 
raagnitiides by the Yarying miiaber of atoms in each. It can 
be easily guessed from tbis that the statement made above 
that the magnitiide of a thing depends on the number («r^c^r) 
or the size ( ) or the jtecuUar arrangement )‘ 

of its parts was only provisional, the real canse in all cases 
being the number of ultimate parts, while the latter two 
causes were simply the Yariations of the first, This may 
perhaps account for their omission in the original aphorism 
of Kanada* 


11. A third but nota Yery convincing argument for proYing 
the necessity of atoms may be stated in Dr. Roer’s words— 
“ To say that the point where the end is obtained is not 
etemal would be to admit the production of an effect from a 
thing which is not in the conncction of intimate relation. 
Therefore this point is etemal. As the continual progress 
from one great thing to another stiil greater finds its end 
in the assumption of the sky and other infinite substanccs, 
so there must also be ultimately a ccssation of tlio progress 
from small to a smaller thing. Thus the necessity of atoms 
is proved.”! 


12. läuch is the which original ly distiiiguished Vai- 

•seshlka philosophy from others, and which 
afterwards imported into various other 
Systems. It closely resemblus the doctrine 
of atoms which found acceptance ^Yith severai Greok philo- 
sophers. Leucippus considered the basis of all bodies to 
consist of extremely fine partides, ditfering in form and 
nature, which he supposed to be dispersed throughout space 
aud to which the followers of Epicurus tirst gare the iiume 
of atoms. To these atoms he attributed a rectilinear niotion, 
in consecpience of which siich as are hc iiogencous were 
United, whilst the lighter oims were dispersed throadiout 
space. TJie universe was made of malfcer cousisijiig of 
ultimate indivisible atoms wliich are iiidüstmctible and 


V. s. Vii, 1. 9. 

f Eoer^s Traas. of B. P. Bib. Bid, p. 16 note. 
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eternaL Empedocles and x4.naxagoras did not exclude mind 
and spirit from this atom-born universe,thuspartially agree- 
ing with Kamda who excludes spirit but indudes mind and 
intellect in matter. Leucippus and Deinocritiis exduded 
both. Epiciirus added nothing to tbe doctrine. The iTWr^r- 
^ of Kandda also materialiy agrees with the modern 
atomic theory of Dalton on which the whole sdence of 
chemistry may be said to be founded. The conception of 
atoms, simple as it seems when once comprehended, is one 
of the most suhtle and shows a considerable adyance of 
philosophical thought. The doctrine has been sharply 
criticized by S'aiikardcltanja and other Vedantic writers, 
and their eriticisms haye greatly tended to diminish its 
popularity; but the eredit of originality is none the less due 
to the philosopher who first diseovered it. 


Sect. XIY. 

Äkdia or ether is timt which has sound for its ( special ) 
quality. It is one, all-permding and etemal. 

1. This definition of ether differs from the preceding four 
in that the word gtrr is inserted in it, when 

Ak&sa or ether. the author might haye as well said 

or What is then the 

propriety of the word ^ ? Y. Y. and S. C. explain it as 
intended to controyert the doctrine of BhdUa MtrnAmsakas 
that sound is a substance and not a quality; but the explana- 
tion is rather far-fetehed. That of IT. B. and WUakantha 
is better, namely that the word is used for and 

implies that sound is the special quality of ether and ether 
alone, as distinguished from all other substances. Colour 
and other qualities are found in seyeral substances, and eyen 
odour, the special quality of earth, is often assoeiated with 
water and air; but sound is always confined to ether. 
Hence the author defined earth as simply while 

he defines ether as As to the MiwAmsd 

doctrine that sound is substance, it is already denied 
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by the mention of among the gunas^ Akäsa is also 
defined as *• ^■ 

etber is the seat of that particularity (f^*?) wbich coexists 
with a special quality (sound)thatiscreated but notproduced 
from conjunction. Ether being etemal and all-pervading 
has a of own, biit this is distinguished from 

that of soul, as it is accompanied by a created special quality 
L e. sound, and hence the qiialification ^rUM^ q-gqrr ete. 
Bat then the pa7dicularities in atoms are also accompanied 
by created qaalities and hence they have to be exclud- 
ed by the further epithet the special quali- 

ties in atoms siich as being often 

This elaborate definition therefore iiltimately amounts 
to the same as Ether is the best available 

thoiigh not qnite aeeurate English eqnivalent for ÄkOAa 
beeause it resembles the latter in being an all-pervading and 
imponderable substance. Ether however carries light and 
heat only, and not sound, which funetion is assigned by mod¬ 
ern Science to the atmosphere. Ether therefore resembles 
Akõ^ka in all respeets, except its special quality of produeing 
sound. Both ether and AMia are substances proved by in- 
ference, that is, their existence is presumed in order to aeeount 
for eertain natural phenomena, sueh as the diffusion of 
light and sound which are otherwise inexplicable. 


Ka7i&,da\ concludes sound to be the sign (f^) of Akdiia 
by proeess of exhaustion, beeause noother 

Why sound is the is capable of häving sound as its 

attributeof Ak&sa. t, rm j.* • i i. l 

quality. The question in what respeets 
Äkdsa ditfers from Dik wül be diseussed under Dik. The 
fact seems to be that the uamesofthefiveelemeutsincluding 
iM-ia came down to the Jfavjdijikas from a very aneient souree, 
and that they had no choice but torecognizethemif they want- 
ed to preserve their orthodoxy. They only assigned to each sueh 
place and funetions as harmonized with their own physical 
theory oftheuniverse.Ourauthormentions three charaeteris- 
tics of Mdka^ that it is one, all-pervading, and eternaL The 


* Sarü> Z>. S. Cah ed- p. 104. 
t V. S. II, 1, 27. 
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epitliet one iraplies tliat tiie meution of uumerous Akäšas 
sncli as 'ETHTqrr^ aiul iu. common parlance if4 dne to 

and cauiiot be real. Being one and emitting soiind 


everywliere. ether is necessarily all-pervading;^ind being all- 
pervading it must be eternal also. Being AhUa is arfft- 
iinperceptible, and therefore known only by inferenc.e. 
The syllogism may be put thus: 




?>. T. I). dtdinesT^gx^rj all-peiTasion, 

eontact with all corporeal objeets- Corpo- 
Vibhvfvd rcality again is clefiued as 

the cpiality of häving definite 
dimensions. is defiued by N. B. as f§?5qrTgr?;5Wfqr»3:- Cor¬ 
poreal substaina^s are thus either those that have definite 
dimensions or that have raotion. The seeond detinition prac- 
tically amounts to the same as the first, becaiise aetion or 
motion implies rnovement of either the parts or the whole 
from one place to another, and that is not possible unlesa 
the substance is liinited in spaee. The corporeal substances 
are five: earth, "water, light, air, aud mind. They and their 
eommon properties are enumerated as follows:—' 

arm 

STiff u t 

These liowever do not constitute a seimrate class, asthey 
coine nnder Uda.ijanaH exception, cross-division.f The class 
of five ijtf dravyas crosses with that of five 'f;ar drcwyas^ the 
first four being coininon to both, bntiTJ^^of the one class being 
replaced by sTTePT^T in the other. The distinetion between ^ 
and ’s|;?r is simple. dravyas are coporeal substances that 
are liinited in spaee and have definite dimensions; While the 
^ dmvyas are not necessarily so. They are simply element- 
al substances which singly or by combination among themselv- 
es beeome the material canses of all the produets in the World. 


* B. P. 24. 

t Vide note SMjpra» p. 92, 
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thoiTgh atomic does not prodnce anYthing else and is 
not therefore whilc taongii ■fil-parvidiag jaro- 

diices soiiud. Tne ofchei’ four subst uices are oi course botli 
and is opposed to ( all-pervasiou ), 

to ciTFjfcffcTr^ or ( iil vari; bility ). Soul. is only a 

substratum Oi knowied^e and not being its materiai cause 
cannot be eitner ^ or 


laboiirs uader tLe 


verbal oiie. 


Segt. XV. 

Tima-is fhe {spedal aud imtr^irnnHl ) cause of the use of 
( toords ) past ete. It is nne and all~pertaAing. 

1. Antumhhatta?s de.iiiition of tiine is very siiiiple and is 
best for all praetical purposes, altliough it 
Time. laboiirs uader tLe iLiift oi being inercly a 

verbal oiie. Tiiis and tiie saeeeeding de- 
fiiiitious based on eeavenisnt deseri^jL.ioiis of tlie 

tiimgs and aie suificient ior tiieir iueatjuc-itionj out tney do 
uoteonvey the lullcoiiuotationoi the tcrins. Is deiined 

by V. Y. as d e. stateinents sncli as past tiine 

and fiiture tiine. The word here, as well as in the fol- 
iowing düliuitiuns where it is applied to is to be 

understood in the restneted sense of 
speeiai aud instrumeutal cause. Time is tne instrumentai 
cause of as dlstingiiished iTom Ä/diu which is 

its inaterial c:iuse. of eourse xs nothing more than 

words 01 * soimd. Similiriy tiine is the speciui cause of 


alone, as distinguisiied on the one 


ifoin all 


other eileets of which time is only the geuerai cause 


(), and on the other, from spaee and other 
things which are eniimerated as along with 

time, und which are therefore the generai causes of all 
effeets iucliidiag Thiis the word wiien taken in 

the above restrieted sense, irees the dennition of time from 
three faults, aiz. an f^uetner, a seeond on 

spaee aud othei generai causes, and an iiuuecessiiy restric~ 
tion (sTõ?srTm j iu calliug time the cause of one thing oiiiy 
xs r all^ tn 0 cause of ali eiiects. The deauitiou in 
the text, being based on connnon usage of eertain words, 
teaehes us nothing new abuut the thiiig itself. The utmost 
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that it iells as is that time is sonie unknowii eiiüty which 
is necessary to explain why we call certain occurrances as 
past, others as present and others as futiire. The fact of 
there being a common lisage of those terms is proved by 
onr daily experience, and tlie Naiyäyika^ findiiig no better 
way of explaining it, assuraes an independent substance, 
which is its source but about the real character of which he 
is as much. iii the dark as those who deny the substance 
altogether. 

2. Another and apparently more accnrate deliuition of 
time is that given by Vikmndtha :— 

^iTRT mx* \ 

This is compressed into 

JTRTWlTöt J that is, time is the substance which is 

the (instrumental) eausoof our cognitions of priority orpost- 
eriority, simultaneity or otherwise, slowness or (iiiickness.t 
The only matorial difference between this and Annambhatta^a 
definition is that the latterus õ5qRfrT (common nsage) is 
substituted by ( cognition ). According to AnnamMatia 
time is the eause of that is a certain kind of speeeh 

or language; while according to Vikmnatha and others it 
is the eause of certain kind of cognitions or mental iiotions. 
Now as language and thought are identical, or rather as 
language is but the outward expressiou of thougiits, both 
definitions practically amount to the same thing. There 
can be no outward expression unless there are mental 
notions previously, while according to mauy no thinking is 
possible without the aid of language. Anything thereforo 
which is an essential element of the oue must be so of the 
other also. AnnamhhaUa stops short at language and is 
therefore safe; Vik'õanõjtlia^ in going a step further to 
thought, treads on debatable ground; for one may, while 
acceptingthe instrumentality of time tOõ^rniTfüs a broadand 
indubitable fact, deny that an independent entity like time is 


• B. P, 44-5. 

t Mi«lra on V. S. VII, 1, 25. 
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the canse of oiir particular cognitions. For aaght we know, 
the cognitions may be due to other causes, and when produced 
they constitute a separate class the coromonpropertyofwhich 
we denote bv the word time. It is therefore obvious that Annam- 
hhaUa was wise in purposely making his definition shnple 
and soinewhat vague. . 

3. The question what is time essentially, apart from its 

being the canse of any 'ft? lemains to be answered; 

and it has remained iinanswered till now in spite of the 
varioiis speciilations of Indian and Bnropean philosophers. 
Among the Indians, Sdiikkyas denied the existence of an 
independent entity like time, including it iinder CikCika^ while 
some modern Naiydyikis identify tiine and space with God. 
Time being aii incorporeal and imjierceptible substance is 
only inferrible. The argument may be stated thus: 

I TO^šT^?siT:?[af^cj‘* It must be reme-mbered 
that time being is the of the qualities 

cf^c^ and ^PTTcsr? which have the substances in which they; 
reside for their material causes. The with which time 
is herf3 identilied is the contact of ^fl fž g ^r r or (o3o- 

tions of the snn) with material objects like These nio- 
tions of the suu constitute the üpddhls that mark the 
divisions of time such asmoments, days and raonths. 

4. Time is regarded as one, all-pervadingand etemal entity 

like Akdm, its jiarticular divisions like 

'all-pervadhig^ tliose of Äkdka^ being due to Upddhi 

aud therefore unreal. Here AnnambhaUa 
probably means to denythedoctrineofasectionof 
who assiga reality io mornents only, and regard time in 
general as merely a collection of such mornents. It is clear 
from the above that the ]S'aiyäyikas did not apply the test 
of a searchiug analysis to the conception of time, just as 
Kant for instance has done in modern times. In his Critique 
of Pure Peasoru Kant arrives at the conciusion that the 
conception of time as well as those of space aud causality 
are altimate faets lying at the basis of all experience aud 
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arõ dörivöd froiü iatiiitlon oniy. <>^6 caiüiiot ficcoiiiit for it by 
any tji'3ory ioo.Didsd ou exporioiicõ, ü6c0i 11S6 exp 6 rience itsõlf 
is |)ossi!'ji6 oüiy iviiGii wö JiaYõ firsfc tiie idea oi timc. It 
SGõiiis fciiö Afj-iff iiad. iil i.'1-iiit iiotioü of tliis icictj wbicb. 
tliGv röiii:‘i!lY cXi-irössöd by sayiiig tliat tiniG is tb .6 caiiSG oi 
speecli ( ti-oiiglit 
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Sprtee is the {specid mid insirumental) cause of tke 
emploijinent of words East, ete. It is one, alUpervading and 
etemal. 

1, The definitioa of spaee in the text is modelled 
on that of tiine. Vikvanätka gives 
Spaee. a more comprehensive and aeeurate 

definition, the canse of 

(our) notions ' of far and near. ^ Another definition 
of spaee giveii in Sarv. D. S. is more technical, 
'5Er?^f%tT"'^'prr tthat "wnich not being time is 
extenSiVe und is devoid of any special qualityb Spaee, like 
time, is one a!l-pervadiug and etemal, 'while its varieties 
which are eonnted Ibur or ten or any larger number, are due 
to Upddhi. The coneeption of spaee Y^ery nearly corresponds 
to that of time, altliongh the two things ean be suffieiently 
distiugiiished to make them separate entities. The reraarks 
as to time in the preceding notes apply mutatis mutandis to 
spaee also. The difference between time aud spaee is slight 
but clear. Time is the eaiise of spaee of 

The wliich diversifies tiine isproduetion, or jii faot, any 
kind of netion, while tlie in the case of spaee is eontact 
with corporeal objeets, * fffiTrar 

(S. G.). This raeaus that the divisions of time are 
'determiued by prodnetion aud destruetion of things, wbile 
'those of spaee by the gre iter or sraaller number of visible 
' objeets that intervene betweeu two spots. 

2. Another distiuetion between tiine and spaee is ;— 

O p ~ 

f Sarv D. S Calc. ed. p. 104. 

; V. B. üp. Calo. ed. p. 115. 
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The relations of tirae are constant, for when a moment 
of time is said to he present or future with reference to any 
object or event, it is always so ; while the relations of space 
are often varying, tliat is, the spot of gronnd, which may be 
eastward of one thing at one time, miglit be westward of 
the same thing at another or of a different thing at the 
same time. This means that the divisions of time are fixed 
and settled, while those of space are relative only. This 
is not however (juite correct, for the relations of time are 
in fact as varying as those of space. The same object or 
event which is past in reference to one moment may be 
future or present with reference to anotiier. The only 
positive assertion that we can mahe about the two concep- 
tions is that they are com|)lementary to each other and 
cannot vary at the same moment; that is, we can sjaeak of 
different times only with reference to a particnlar spot, and 
of different spaces with reference to a specific moment of 
time. Like time, space is inierrible only, the inference 
being expressed in the form : \ 

3. It may bo asked in what respect does Dl/i differ from 

A/iiUc{ and whv the two are separately 

Akaša and Dik. recognized. Of course as treated in the 

Kyä.ya system the difference between the 
two is too patent. Akiia is a Dik not; Akaia is the 

material cause of sound and has a special quality; Dik does 
not produce sound and has no specdal qiiality; Dik resembles 

time in being the general pause of all effects, while Akäka^ 
like eartii and other material substances, produces one kind 
of effect only, naraely, sound. A/tõ^ht belongs to the region 
of matter, Dik to the province of mind *, ÄktAa has an 
objective existence, Dik is known by snbjective experience 
only. In this way the two can be easily differentiated, but 
the question goes deeper. The objector will admit that 
ether and space, as coneeived by the Kaiyäiji/ms may be 
different entities, but he may stiil ask, why they are con¬ 
eeived so different at all. In what respect do they differ 
essentially; and if one is dropped, cannot its funetions 
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be assigued to the otbcr ? It is uot easy to answer the 
«^UQStioE iil this fonu, bccaiisö tlie coiicöptions of Gtbor and 
space are extremely vague and general. It appears liowever 
that the Kaiijayikcis recognized tlie two entities, becanse 
they could not reconcile the notion of a material canse of 
sound with that of a general caiise of all effects. A thing 
wbich produces a positive material quality like sound must 
be material; but then it caiinot be the instrumental cause 
of mere relations like and which constantly yary 

and have, so to say, only a mental existence. Besides it is 
possible that Akä-ia had aiready taken its place iii the 
populaf mind as one of the iive elements before the time of 
Naiydyikas, and they had therefore no choice but to incor- 
porate it into their system, while they invented a new sub- 
stance called Dik to account for ideas and notions, that 
could not be attributed to Ak&sa as it was then conceived. 
Whateyer may be the case, the distinction between the two 
as defined in the Nyäya system is j)erfectly clear. 


Sect. XYII. mm. 


The Soul is tke S 2 iöstratu?n of Knotdeye. Tleis Uoo~folil^ 
Human mul Supremc. Of these the Supreme Soul is the All- 
powerfiil, Omniscient God^ detoid of jileasure and pain. The 
Humau Soul is different in each hody and is all-pernading and. 
etemal. 


L The eighth substance is Soul, which is defined as ‘ the 
substratum of knowledge.’ The word 

here implies that the knowledge re- 
■ sides iu the soul by intiinate relation 


otherwise the definition might overlap time and 
space, which are the reeeptacles of all things by 

and relations respectively. This soni is of two 
kinds, Rupreme and Human, of whom ( cTW ) the Suprem® 
Soul, namely God, is One and Omniscient, while the human 
Soul is all-pervading, etemal, and different in each body. The 
80 ul being is inierrible only, the argument being that 
the existence of organs of sense and their appropriate 
objeets implies a distinct knower who can use them. 

*ra[ t The activity of organs must have an agent to ac- 
copnt for it,'for every instrument requires an agent to handle 
it, as for instance, an axe in cutting, KanAda^s aphorism 
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likewise ruus The 

foUowers of Gotama however coufiue tliis inference to fche 
Sapreme Soul only, holdiug the human soni to becapable of 
being perceived. Anotlier argument to prove the existence 
of sool is 

5^r5nm?Tf% SOTf^ra:« cT%#, ^«01% l The soni has 

to be inferred because a substratum is wauted for the q^uali- 

ties ff% OT W^T ^ ^ and which cannot 

reside iu auy one of the eight inanimate siibstanceg, 
earth ete. 

2. As sonis are iniiumerable it inay be said that they 
constitute a ciass und huve u comuiou property aTTõFTc^j 
residing in all of them. 3Tr?Trr therefore inay be deüned as 
^c?r?wnTT?^R.t Oi’ 3Pg:j!faTr^cTg^c^ q TsyT i% tt ■ Aeeording to 
the latter definitioii, soni is a speeies of substaiicc haviug a 
eommon property that is intiinatoly conneeted with an 
incorporeal thiug. As there are four incorporeal substauees, 
ether, time, spaee aud suul, of which the lirst three being 
siuglc do not form a ciass. irrfJTfsr will be the only sub-class 
of that is iutimatcly eunneeted with au incorporeal 
thiug. To this definitioii howcver soine iiüght objeet on the 
ground that as Supreme aud human souls are dissimilar 
in every respeet, they cauuot be hiiddled together iu one 
ciass, and there cannot therefore be any eommon as 

cä|j?prf^; at ieast sueh a šftiw wlH oot reside in The 

answer to this objectiori is that possessiuii of knowledgc 
is a property eommon to both kinds of souls, whatever 
be their other difterences, aud it is siifficient to inake STtfiTf^r 
a :3TTT% covering buth the Siijueme and the human souls. 
This is imxilied in sueh general Vaidic texts as 3ir?iTT 
sngetr:- § The argument is characteristic and very impor- 
tant too. It is characteristic because it shows how a single 
eommon property ofien sufiiees the Waiyäyikas to form 
a ciass notwithstanding that the individuals inight dis- 
agree in all other respeets. The argument also explains the 


® V. S. III, 1, 2. 
t T. K. p. 3. 

I Sarv. D. S. Calc. ©d. p. 104. 
§ S. M. Galo. ed. p. 37. 
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anomaly of iuclnding siich too quite distinct and dissimilar 
things as Sapreme aud hiimau sonis nnder ouo category. No 
two conceptions can be mõra opposed to each other thaa 
those of God and the huinan soni. One is Omniscient and 
One, the other is ignorant and namerous. One is the Creator 
and liiaster of the iiniverse, the other is the slave and the 
plaything of fate. One is entirely free froin pleasnre andpain, 
the other is snbject to all transient pissioas. Almost every 
attribnte, that can be predicated of one is necessarily denied 
of the other. And yet the Naii/ägikas have gronped both of 
thena together, becanse they have the single common 
characteristic of possession of knowiedge. This knowledge 
again is diöerent in both, beiug etemal iu the Snpreme, and 
evanescent in the hiimaii sonis, bnt that does not necessarily 
make the two sonis totally dissimilar. This seems to be 
the reason why Armambhatta has given as a 

general detinition of in preference to others that are 
debatable, The word ( üte ) also seems to be pnrposely 
avoided in defining ^fsrr? becanse in the wider sense of the 
term even plants have #cr!=?r 5 bnt they fail nnder ftw as 
they have no errcTTr according to a section of the Afaiy^yikas. 

can be identified with sttcSTT in its narrower sense only, 
namely, conscious life. 


3. The method of groupingGod and man together as snb- 
divisons of one category as well as the 
kazlthJBU^ argument with which it isdefended appear 

somewhat arbitrary and have led some 
writers to snspect that the aritjrr in the original aphorisms 
of KanMa meant ;sfi^??rT only, aud the inclusiou of God or 
xr;tlTr?Prr nnder the same category was due to commentatorial 
Ingennity. It is said that all the descriptions and arguments 
to prove the existence of soni evidently apply to ^sfNrffrTj 
while there is no clear and specific mention of God 
in the aphorisms of either KainAda or Gotama. * Some 
have argned from this circumstance that both the Ryäya 
and the Vaihshika Systems were at first atheistic* 


Bannerjoa'» Dialogitei on Hindu Fhiloaojihy p. 147 et. »eq. 
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Without however going- so far we might assnme tbafc the 
guess is not very wide of the mark and tliat .Kai/äda a.nd, 
Gotama might have at tirst purposoly excluded God from 
their Systems, not as heiag totally nou-existeut, but as 
being beyond and above the phenomenal worid with which 
their systems were chiefly concerned. Fossibly the aphor- 
ists confined themselvcs to a classincation and discussion 
of sublunary thiugs only without minding the supernatnral 
agency,- while cominentators considering this as a defect, 
supplied the omission by iuscrting God imder the only 
category where It was possible to do so. Thiis ibr instauce, 
while PrakaUapõjda. says nothing about God, his commen- 
tator '^rldhara classes God along with the hiiinan soul, 
althougli the former has sis and the lahter fourteea ciuai- 
ities.^^ Whatever be the tnith, the jSaiyäijlhas do not 
attach much impoitance to the inclusion of God nnder 
gUfirg: and always speak of him as an iudcpendent eutity 
whenever occasion requires. When they speak of soul, 
they generally meau ^crr??Tf only. This is another illiiS” 
tration how a love of symraotry and completeuess which 
characterises India n systematists often ovenidos their 
philosojahical accuracy. The student should also note the 
fact that soul is hero mentioned as one of the substauces, 
along with earth, water ete. lifothing can show better the 
raaterialistic tendeney of Nijõ-ya philosophy^ than this in- 
clusiou of spirit nnder the same category as doad mutter. 

4. The T. D. supplies a defieieney in the text as it were 
by stating in fiill the celebrated dPahja>jika 
Existence of God. argument to prove the existence of God. 

The argument is a reply to tin atheist, 
like Chdrtdka or Bauddha, who ahsolutely deiiies the ex» 
istence of God beeause therc is no positive proof of it. God, 
say the atheists, cannot be pereeived, bec.iUae, l^eing a. 
colourless substance, He is notfhe objeet ofextorüil .stuises; 
nor can He be pereeived mentaliy, as He is fir reuioved 
from pain and pleasure felt by the soul. God cannot 
also be inferred as no similar instance can be givea to 


• P. B. Bsb. ed. p. iO, 
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support, the iviference. As to or {.estimoiiy it is 

useless, iirst beuause it is not imiversally accepted as a 
valid proof, and secondly because tlie Vedas tliemselves 
depend for their aiithority on God and cannot therefore 
prova His existe.iice. Oiir aufchor denies tliis and declares 
the exisience of God provable by inference based on 
the iiniversaily accepted principle of cansality. The 
argument is 

\ i tr«rr 'et?: i 

Every eöect must have au agent; 

The iiiiiverse is au effect; 

It must have an agent. 

This agent is called God. It shonld be noted that this 
argument is fouiided on several assumptions; viz. 1 that 
the relation of causality is universal, ^. e. every effect must 
have a cause ; 2 that every product must have .a sentient 
and intelligent prodiicer; 3 that this worid is such a product; 
and 4 that its producer must Ije such au extraordinary 
Being’ as God. The iirst, says the IVaiydyika, is a self- 
evident axiom, known to us intuitively as it were, and cor- 
roboratcd by ex.j)erience. The second is proved by daily 
observation, because we see that a jar is made by a potter 
and a piece of cloth is woven by a weaver, without whoin 
they could not liavo been producod. Creation rcsuUs from 
some kiud oi motioii in the atoins, and motion re(j[uires 
picAioiis eifort ur volition. This last being the (|ualitv of 
sentient soul only, it follows that no creation is possible 
uniess there is a sentient being pre-existing to set the parti¬ 
des of matter in motion. The third assumptioii, that this 
World is a product is also based on observation. Plants and 
‘ animals are prodiicts because we see their birth, growth and 
death. These oeeurranees cannot be spontaneous, and 
there must bo some hidden ageney to prompt them. Be- 
Bides they happen with such a remarkable regularity that 
One is forced to think that the ageney directing them must 
be an mtelHgent one, and not aimjpiy Adfuhta, fate or 
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destiny, which is assiimed to be a iiniversal canse of all 
creation. The last preraise iiecessarily fullows froro the 
preeediiig oucs, because a Creator (it* tiris innitifirioas 
naiverse must be Omniscieut aud Oiuuipoteut, aud iu fact 
must possess all attributes usually ascribed to God ; otlier- 
wise he will be either incapable of oreating or be hiinself 
liable to creation and destruction. This reasouiug is of 
course powerless against an oppoiieut 'wlio denies aiiy oiie 

of the above premises or the validity oi* the coramou ex- 
jeerieuce on wliicli they are founded. 


i. e. the agent isone who possesses (three thiugs) an intimate 
cognizance of the niaterial cause, a tvill to act, and an elfort. 
The three attributes and are closely related to one 

another as cause and elfect. There cannot be an eftbrt (^r^) 
unless there is a wili, and a wllI to produce can ouly arise 
when there is previousiy direct cognition of the niaterial 
cause on which the will is to operate. it» required 

because mere knowledgn ofan absent (trfr^) niaterial cause, 
such as earth iu a pit or cotton on the rree, will not suffice. 
The material must be at händ aud iinder the ageufs controlat 
the timc of creation. It is suggested by soine-and with 
great idausibility, tbat the deiinitiuu of may be con- 
lined to siinply, as being the iiiial stage neces- 

- sarily jiresnpposes the other two str" «wid It follows 

that the Oreator of the universe must have direct kuowledge 
of the atoms of all substances, must ha\e a will to create, 
aud also power to briug about such a creation. He must 
therefore be Omniscieut and Oinnipotent. 


0 . The wealvuess of the argument to prove a Oreator 
Ues in the thircl aud the fourth of the afores-iid fonr assuin- 
ptions wiiich are not accepted by inuny. How do we 
know for instaiice that this universe is a prodiici ? Indi- 
vidual thiugs jn the world may be products iu our common 
acceptation of the term, bnt that does not iiecessarily 
prove that the whole is a product too. Tbe whole does 
not always share the nature of the parts, as for instance 
in a windmill although each partide raoves, the whole is 
stationary. 8econdlv.’ our hnman experience beiug limited 
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we caiinot positively say that everytliing' in this world is 
a prodnct aud that there is notliing whicii is uot produced. 
Thirdly, Kaigagikas tliemselves accept severai etemal thiugs 
snch as ator.is, etlier, time, space, souls and miuds. If these 
are etemal, tliey cannot be prodncts and can have no 
Creator. Jf tliey are excepted, tiie Creator of tbe renrainder 
cannot bo omniscient and orniiipotent. Anyhow tbe Nyõ>ya 
theoryofGod is inconsistent witb tbeir otber doctrines. 
Foiirtiily, siüce every intelligent agent must liave a will, 
God aiso rnnst bave desire and tbe consequent feelings of 
pleasiire and pain. He cannot tberefore be mucb better 
tban frail mortals. Lastly, to call tbis world a prodnct or 
elfect is begging tbe wbole cjuestion; for cause and effect 
bfiingrnerely correlative terms, a thing cannot be called effect 
unless and iintil its cause is proved, Tbe universe tberefore 
cannot be- called a prodnct iinless you nrst independently 
prove tbe existence of its Creator. Sucb are soine of tbe 
objections advanced by tbe Vedantins and otber inonistic 
pbilosophers against tbe teleological argument of tbe 
Kniyayikis. Tbe controvorsy as to an independent Creator of 


tbe UniTorse nitimately resolves itself into tbe distinction 
betwecu dualism and nioiiism. 


7. Tbe student will do well to inaster tbe‘fiill arnioury 
of Nyana argirmeiits by wLicbtheexistenceof a personal God 
outsidc tbe uiiiverse is proved. Tbese arguments or proofs 
are suinmed up by üdayfaiäckärya in tbe following verse:—- 

“ From effects, combination, support ete., froin traditional 
arts, from autboritativeness, from Suruti, from seutences 
thereof, and from particular niimbers—an everlasting Omnis- 
eient Being is to be established.^^f 

Tbe first of tbese eigbt or nine arguments to prove tbe 
esistence of God is tlie saine as tbo one disenssed above, 
viz. tlint a Creator is necessary to accoiint for tbis pbeno- 
npenai world. Tbe seeond or ^ combination ’ is ex- 

plained as tbe uction wbieb prodiiced tbe union of two atotns 
forming.tbe binary compound at tbe beginning of ereation, 

* hu8. V. 1, ^Tbidn CowelPB Trans, Bih. M. p, 64, 
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and which "being action, 'reqiiired an intelligent actor. The 
third proof, ‘ snpport ’ meaus tiiat the worid depends upon 
some being who prevents it from falling. The ete. (3Tn^) in¬ 
dudes destruetion of the worid and presiipposes a destroyer. 
Pada here means that is, traditional arts , 

of weaving cloth ete. whicii coiild have been invented at 
first only by some intelligent being. ‘ Authoritativeness ’ is 
a eertain virtue inherent in the Vedas whereby they produee 
riglit knowledge in us, and therafore implying a Being who 
imparted that virtue. The proof of Šruü establishes a 
Being who made the Vedas what they are. Again the Vedas 
consisting of senteuees must have been produeed by some ' 
author just as Mahäbhdrata aud other books. The last 
proof, ‘ number, ’ requires a little exjilanatioil. It is held 
that the magnitnde of a binary is produeed not froin the 
inliiiitisimality ( ) of atoms but from the number 

( two ) of the atoms coraposing the binary;'* and it is also a 
IVydya doetrine that the coueeptions of duality and sub- 
sequent uumbers are produeed in tbings by an effort of the ' 
mind. The duality therefore whicii produeed binaries at the 
beginning of ereation must have beeu first coneeived by 
some intelligent being esistiiig before ereation. ISTumber is 
thus a proof of the existence of God. Udayanach&rya also 
establishes God’s oxisteuce in anotlier way, namely, first 
by proving Adrishta or destlny, and then arguing that the 
inanimate destiny must huve some intelligent Being to 
regulate it.f Mauy ofthese argiiiueuts of JVy&ya writers are 
identicai with those given by Aristotle and widely used in 
modern times by Paley aud the Ohristian divines. The idea 
of God 01* a Su]3reme and Omniseient Greator of the worid, 
which was at first rather iaint in the Sütras, came to occupy 
an important place in the Sydya system as developed in 
iater times. 

8 . Eydya writers, while uuanimouson the point of God’s 
existence, do notagree asto his attributes. 

Qod’» attributes. gome liold tiiat God can make ereation 
although He has no bodyowingto absence 
of any Adrishta in his case; others say that God may be 


^ See note p. 123 Supm; and P. B. Bea. ed. p. 131, f Km. I, 4. 
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sometimes endowed with a body ( as in the various incarna- 
tious) hy OLir just as a woman gets a body 

according to fcbc of ber luisband. A tliird scliool 

calls the atoins the body oi' (iod ; aud a foiudh assigns 
that hoüoiir to ether. A hfth section oonceives God to be 
formed of two bodies, the Oreator aud the thing to be 
created, at the begiuning of creation ; whüe a sixth one 
roaches the cliinax by giving a body to God inthe saine way 
as a devil gets oue for itself by possessiug soiue humau 
medinm. All these specnlations are diie to atteiupts to 
overcoiue the difficulty how a Oreator could oreate withont 
häving a physical body as well as organs of sense and actiou. 
The ifydyff eutimerates eight special q^ualities of God, 

) naiuely, nmuber, (the greatest) diinension, severalty, dis- 
Ijunction, intellect, desire aud effort. The Siiprerae Soul 
differs tfom the hiiman in not häving pain, merit aud deme- 
rit ; biit there is a controversy as to wliether He has pleasure. 
The modern Kaiyäyikas hoid on the aiithority of tests, 
such as ■Rc# WW') eajoys etemal happi- 

ness just as He has etemal Tmowlodgo, wiiile the ancieuts 
iuterpret|^ the word as meaning simply |i^¥rR, aud 

deny any positive pleasure or pain to God. AnnamMatta as 
iisiial appears to prefer the ancient view; and lieiice j)robably 
the epithet which is found interpolated in 

some Mss. of T. S. 

0 . Häving proved the existence of God, T. I). definesthe 
humau soiil as .§;5S3rRrT?q'?T: thereby exclud- 

Human Sovi. jug Qod who is devoid of pleasure or pain. 

is also described variously as 

f%ST?rT> or or all which epithets are 

merely contradictories of the attributes of God. The humau 
■ soni can be easily proved to be distinct from body or organs, 
and also to be numerous, etemal and all-pervading. The 
say that our body itself is the soal, because our 
self-consciousness ‘ I am a man ’ H aru a Brahmau,' relates 
to the body ; but it is not so, because the seif remains the 
same although the body changes as it grows from infancy 
to oid age. Besides we have the oppqsite consciousness ‘ my 
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body, ’ ‘ my Jiead • ete. and we feel no dimiiintion of seif 
even if parts of body sueh as arms or legs be cut off. Otbers 
maintain that the soni is identical witn organs of sense as 
is proved by onr eouseiousness ‘ I am blind ’ " I am deaf 
biit tbis is also not true, for the deprivation of auy oiie or 
all the organs does not injure the soni. Again if the organs 
are soni, therc woiild be as inaiiy different sonis in a body 
as there are organs of sense, and besides, says T. D., we 
shall not have, as lye havenow, the identity of eouseiousness 
that the sarae person. L g. I, who saw the jar at a former 
time. tonch it noiv. hior is mind the soni, as mind being 
atomic would be incapablc of simiiltaueously apprehending 
many objeets. The soni is therefore something different from 
all these. The hiiman sonis are coneeived to be nnmerous, 
and not one the Vcddntins hoid, in order to aeeount for 
the variety of exporiences ofpleasnre, pain ete. in different 
bodies. The same soni however passes through several 
bodies; otherwise wc eannot form eertain impressioiis and 
habits ( sneh as the sneking of a new-born ehild ) that seem 
to come to iis intiiitivelv as it were, and are rcallv derived 
from onr expericnce in previous births. Plurality uf sonis 
is thus reconciled with the doetrine of transmigration. It 
follows from this that the human soni is etemal, for 
otherwise he caunot pass through several births withont 
losing his identity. Äe must also be all-|)ervading, for he 
can neither be atomic nor of any intermediate magnitnde. If 
atomic he can occnpy oniy a miniite spot in the body and 
thus eunnot siranltaneonsly feel pleasure or pain at distant 
parts of the body. If the soni has an intermediate magnitnde 
he will be liable to destruetion by the eulargement or 
dimiuntiou of that magnitnde.. Again, how is this middling 
magnitnde to be determined ? It will be either the same 
size as the body, as the Jalnaa hoid, or it will be different, 
being larger or sraaller. In the latter case the soni would 
be too large or too small to exactly occnpy the body as he 
shonld. In the former case the difficiüty arises as to how a 
soni which was small in the small body of a child could 
inerease when .the cliild growÄ ,to _manhood; and similaily 
how the same soni which in one birth was of the size of an 
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elephant coiild in another birth be accommodated in the 
body of an ant. If it is said that t-he size variös, then it is 
not tbe same soul, and there will be different sonis not only 
in different births biit even at diiierent stages of life. Hence 
tbe soni must necessarily be regarded as all-pervading. 
To tiiis last siipposition an objection may be made that 
each all-pervading soul would oociipy all bodies and thiis 
the experiences of all beings woiild be cognized by every 
individual. The answer to this objection is that the 
soni thongh all-pervading cogiiises nothing by liimself, 
bnt by contact with a mind which is separate and confined 
to each body. 

6 . There is one point with respect to which being 
controversial seems to have been pnrpose- 
How dotveknow |y omitted by T. D., namely whether gftcT 
is perceived or is only to be inferred like 
ether and otiier incorporeal substances. The foilowers of 
hoid that is pcrceptible by the 'mind becaaise 
it is the object of shch mental cognitions as ‘ I am happy ’ 
or ‘ I am nnhappy. ’ The V''aüeski/ias maintain that 
is not perceptible even mentally, becaiise the cognition ‘ I 
am happy ’ refers not to the pure Bgo, bnt to the qiiality of 
pleasure or pain which thus becoraes the sign of the esist- 
ence of A stiil greater objection to tlie perceptibility 
of soni is that he being the perceiver of everything cannot 
perceive himself, the knower and the known being always 
different. sfrw is therefore only inferrible, the inference being 

\ saTfmfmay also be inferred 
from the esistence of organs of sense, or of qnalities snch 
as which can reside in soni alone. Several of these so- 
called ‘ signs ' of soni are ennmerated in Kanada,'’s apho- 

irarfTR* * AtmambkaUa seems to favonr 
the Vaikeshika view of the inferrible character of soni, 
thongh he does not esplicitly say so. The hnman soul has 14 
special properfeies, for which see qnotation, p. 85-6 Supra,- 


« Y. S. . 
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Mind is tke organ wkick is the inst7'ument of the cognition of 
pleasure ete. Being assigned to each soid, 
it h countlesis atomic, and etemal. 

1. Etymologically mind is uot simply the instrument of 
thought, (Tr»Er^.S^ )> but in reality its functions are 
much more extensive, hecause it is not only the direct 
cause of internal experiencej siich as that of pleasure 
and pain, hut is also an aid iu the perceptions of extemal' 
senses. The Mäyäyikas, strangely enough, give much prQ.m- 
inence to the latter two functions of the mind, and eutirely 
suhordinate, if not aotuallj deny, its character as the instru¬ 
ment of thinking. Even taking these two functions assig¬ 
ned to mind, it has a double character. It is both an organ 
of sense itself, and an accessory to other organs. Annani- 
hhaUa^s definition, being founded on the former of these 
two functions, distinguishes mind from other organs which 
give knowledge of external objects only, while mind brings 
about internal cognition of such things as Iie beyond the 
province of the other organs. Hence the word is 

purposely used here in the restricted sense of direct internal 
cognition; while means an instrumental cause. By 

V. V. remarks, are to be understood all qualities 
that reside in the soul by intimate relation, and which could 
therefore be perceived by mind alone. The word is 

purposely inserted in the definition to exclude soul as well 
as the conjunction of mind with soul, both of which are 
instrumental in bringing about the cognition. If we how- 
ever take the word in the strict sense of a the 

word ffygyr seems to be unnecessary and may be dispensed 
withfor siTfTrr will be excluded as being the agent and not 
the proper of a cognition, while being 

•surmT is distinct from the Perhaps the word is 

introduced to contradict those theorists who refuse to cali 
mind an organ; but of this later on. 

T. D. gives another definition, 
which, though technically correet enough, does not give ub 
much insight into the nature of the thing defined. Of the 

19 
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ÜTö intangible substances, ether, time, space, soal and mind, 
the last alone, häving a limited diinension, can act, while 
the first fonr being all-pervading can never have any motion. 
Mind being thus intangible and corporeal is only inferrible, 
the inference being, as usnal in such cases, drawn from the 
functions assigned to it. The mode of reasoning iš to as- 
sume a certain cause to account for such effects or pheno- 
mena as are known to be undoubted facts and cannot be 
erplained in any other way. The argument for mind is,- 

Kat^da and Gotama give two different proofs of mind whicn 
are if possible even more convincing than the above. 
KanAda^s aphorism 

t gives as a proof for mind the fact that ..oiviedge is 
produced or not according as there exists or not the conjun- 
ction of mind with soni, organs and objects. Gotama iays 
stress on the fact that our cognitions are always successive 
and never simultaneous There 

can be only one conjunckon at a time, and therefore a 
succession of cognitions such as we daily experience can be 
possible only withan intermediatelink likethe atomic mind. 

2. The minds are as innumerable as there are human sonis, 
one being assigned to each of the latter. The word is 
interpreted by V. V. so as to indude both the principal and 
the accessory functions of the mind -gny 

§ >• the word f^iTcT implies the 
instrumentality of mind both tothecognitionofthosethings, 
that are intimately united with soul as well as of those that 
are not so united. More probably it implies that the same 
mind is always associateid with the same soul and accom- 
panies him through his successive births; otherwise we cannot 
account for survival of impressions acq[uired in previous births. 
It may also be mentioned here that someassume irq- 
^ as a residing in all individual minds, while others 
deny it. 

• S. C. loe. c«. 
t V.s. III, 2 ,1. 

X ö.*8.1,1,16. 

$ Y. y. 
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ä. Thi most important proptjj-ty of iiilud is its mftöite- 
■imality (angfcsr )? becaiise it is necessary to 
w M • • explain its chief function, that of acting 
as a coaaecting link between the soul and 
the oxternal organs. The Mimdmsakas hoid mind to be all- 
perTading, and tbeir argument is wit filir \ W^r^nTT^iTPrrwr- 
or ^ finj i or ?Rt i 

jy mWH<< I Km^ ih < T i »* This inference by an- 

alogy however is coutradicted by oür eiperience, for if mind 
be all-pervading it will be in contact with all organs of 
sense at once, and there will be a variety of perceptions 
simultaneously. No.t only so, but as this contact of mind 
with the senses will continue alwaygj there will be no sleep 
or cessation of knowledge. The contact of mind with the 
organs must therefore be occasional and voluntary, and the 
mind therefore must have a limited’ magnitude so that it 
can be attached to and severed from the organs at pleasure. 
The argument employed by T. D. is a little diiferent and is 
not quite correct. If mind be all-pervading, there will be 
no contact of mind with the all-pervading soul, for it is a 
ifydycr. doctrine that two all-pervading substances can never 
be mutually in contact. To this the Mimdmsaka has an 
obvious reply that he does not accept the Ny&ya doctrine, 
and therefore there is no impossibility of i^^ 

Ms theory. T. D. thereupon urges that if such a contact 
between two all-pervading things be admitted it will be 
etemal and continuous, and there will be no sleep. The 
KyAya can account for sleep by supposing that it is induced 
when the atomic mind enters a particular vein in the body, 
called ; but the Mdmdmsaka cannot do ao, for even as- 
suming that ceases as soon aa mind enters the 

llfbfns:, there will be stiil some portion of it outside as, being 
all-pervading, the whole of it can never be contained in 
and the contact of this out-lying portion with soul 
will never cease. The weakneis of this argument of T. D. 
liea in the ajBäiimption that the contact of mind with soul 


• V. s. üp. Caie. « 4 . p. 1C5. 
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ceases as soon as the forraer enters jfrcTg;; biit no reason 
is giveu for this assumptioii. Even granting that tlie 
mind is atomic, the contimiity of its contact with soni 
cannot be prevented, for the soul being all-pervading must 
be present vherever the mind mäy be situated. The diffi~ 
culty in fact "will be greater, for in this case the Naiyä- 
yika cannot take shelter behind his doctrine of non-contact 
of all-pervading things. This difiiciilty is songht to be re- 
moved by the arbitrary assiimption that the contact of mind 
with soni ends at the month of As a matter of 

fact if the soni is all-pervading it should be present in, 
as well as ont of the ijftcTg; j ani the contact of mind with 
it should never cease. An alternative assnmption to account 
for the same phenomenon of sleep is that there is no 
in ijfbrrfi:, nnd that contact of mind with tcT^ is a 
necessary condition for all knowledgo, qrrwrPTR^ 

;* but this is as arbitrary as the above. The 
argument based on is not therefore as satis- 

factory as the other one based on The 

phenomena of sleep and knowledge can be sufflciently 
accounted for by conjmiction and severance of mind with 
organs of sense, even if the is contimious. 

4. The Nalyä.yika theorv of sleep already hinted above is 

peculiar. is an intestine somewhere 

Theory of sleep. near the heart and couceived as a sort of 

a Üeshy bag in which the mind remains 

duriug sleep. The process is thus described hy Dinakar- 

hkattai — 

• » 

mi ’5^tcr3[T?Tr^TTT4%sT vcmi 

The sftifa: as well as the theory of sleep based upon it are 
not however pure inventions of the Both are 

more pr less fully. described in ancient writings, and the 
originality of the J^aiyäyikas c.onshts simply in the waythey 
adapted them to theirown pshychological system. Textslike 


* 8. M. Galc. ed. p. 48. 
t Kb. Bomb, ed. p. 115. 
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^ t^flcrr?rm?rT^ 

?rrf8r f^ni; !5ft?rwTTfwrftsr^ irmj isfifrl^ 

already formiilated a physical theory of sleep which all 
orthodox schools were bound to accopt. iiiodilicatioüs being 
permitted only wliere the 8ruti was silent. Tlie above text 
ot Brihadäranyakopanishad for instaiacCj Yaguely says tbat 
t(.e or it entered from the hearttothe^ftcl^by way of seTeuty- 
two thousacds of arteries; and hence the VedänUns takethat 
he to be while the i^aiyd.yUm take U to be This 

5tnT?J:, whieh is said to Iie joined to the heartby 72000 feeder 
arteries, is alsõ called itt^t by Yogins and Vcd&ntins^ 
who d.escribe it as opening at the top of the head called 
T?ar and as being the path by \?hich the soni of a passes 
ont of the body to thesolarregion.tThei\Y?/yc?,?/ii/^ö 5 i- ofconrse 
with their iisnal shrewdness adopted only so mncii of this 
anatomy as suited their pnriiose and substituted mind for the 
^ of the original. The notion of this eiitrance of the think- 
ing element into some narrow vein near the heart was 
probably derived from the observed slackening of the blood 
circulation in the arteries, andthe coiisequeutslower palpita- 
tions of the heart diiring sleep. Anvhow modern anatomy 
aud physiology do not support the theory. 

5. Whether the word is inserted inthedefinition of 
mind to excliido or to re¬ 

is mind an organ, pndiate tlie docriiie of aii opponent, it is 
certain thatboth the Aydyaand Vnües/dka 
schools agree in calliiig mind au ur rather the JSyäya 

expressly says so and the dogma is imported into the Föei*e- 
System as onc* that is .not expli<‘itly repndiated by 
Kumada, according ro the maxim Mind 

must be called an organ, because it is the instrument of in- 
ternal perception. Otherdoctriiiairs. and especially the Vedä 7 i. 
tins, deny to mind. As the point has considerable. 

hearing on the JSy&ya definitious of perceidion and inference 


* Brih. üp. IV. 1, 19. 

t Š*äkara-BhÄshya on Bmhm. S^t III, 2, 7. 
XVdt. onQ 
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ds Wöll as OB soiBõ othör kiudrcd. topicSj it will bö wortb 
while bere to explaiB it OBce for all. will be presently 

defined as mind is not 

the definition will not cover perception of pleasure and pain, 
while, if mind is it will overlap on which also 

resnlts from contact of mind with external objects such as 
the moiintain and smoke. It will be seen further on how 
Naii/dyikas get ont of this dilemma,but thefactthat it arises 
has sufficed the Veddntin to deny to mind. The chief 

consideration however which weighs with the Veddntin is 
anthoritative texts of %Tuti like 

qt ffir:’'*» iQ which mind is not only mentioned separately 
bat pUced on a higher level than the organs, thereby imply- 
ing that mind is not As to the other liorn of the 

dilemma, namely that mental perception will not come un- 
der the given definition of srR^, Veddntins escape it by repudia- 
ting the Nydya definition of perception itself as incorrect. t 
It must also be remembered that thongh the later Naiydyikas 
stoutly maintain the of mind, the doctrine is not 

expressly stated in either of the Sütras. While Kariäda is 
admittedly silent upon it, Gotama does not indude mind in 
the Ust of organs,t biit mentions it separately among his 
Prameyas.^ After all the controversy seems to be nothing 
more than a battle of-words. So lõng as all are agreed in 
distiüguishing mind from the five external organs, and treat- 
ing it as an entity by itself, it does not matter whether you 
call it or Or anything else. If mind is an 

organ it is an internal organ (gr y a f^f^ ) quite diatiuct from 
the external organs, while if it is not an organ it is so much 
*kin to one thatitsharesmany ofitspropertiesand functions. 


- Kath. U. p. III, 10. 
f ¥«ddnta»Farihhä$hä Cale.od. p. ž. 
X ö. S, I, 1,12, 

fG.1.1,1,1 
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Sect. xix. 15^15^. 

Colour is the (special ) quality which is cognited by 
eye alone- It i& of seven kinds^ and resides in earth^ viater, 
and light. All the seven are found inearthy pale wkite in watevy 
and brilliant white in light. 

1. The definitions of colour, sayoiir, odour and touch are 
taken from Prasastapäda's Bcholium 
Colour. -^^ith the eiception of the words in^r 

The latter words seem to have beeu 
suggested by šridhara^s comment.* The word excludes 
number which is cognised by eye as well as touch; while gir 
excludes on one side sr^rr which is dravya, and on the other 
^'Tcõr^m^, it being a ruie that the and of a thing 

are perceived by the same sense as the thing itself. But the 
5T*rrnri%wnT5 being a guna^ will stiil come in; and to exciude 
it therefore the word is interpreted as special 

quality, although T. J), seems to take the word in its 
general sense. Why then, one might ask, insert JiTsr when 
^yjfFErr too like might be excluded by taking ?pT in the sense 

of ? The answer is that irra" is also necessary to exciude 

This is obviously a refinement of a later 
commentator ( S. C. ), for T. D. does not notice it. V. Y. is 
not satisfied with the definition in the text, hedged as it is 
with so many qualifications, because which is 

imperceptible to the eye is not included in it. Y. Y. there¬ 
fore proposes as a better definition 

The prefix i^r serves the purpose of ing-; 
-while by saying vt which is the same as 

jj 4 NIrd1Q instead of mere we indude 

which has a ^ mv4 rsiT^d 1 l’d» namely 
although it is not itself. The purpose can equally be 

served by adopting the enlarged definition suggested by T.D. 
to exciude It is needless to remark that srfW or cogni- 

tion means hero our ordinary cognition, and not the super- 
natural percepMon of Yogins who can perceive anything by 
any organ of sense they please. Šaiikara Misra\ gives four 

* P. B. Ben, šd. p. 104. št, tep. 
t V. S. üp. Oftlo. ©d. p. 101. 
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necessary conditions for the perceptiou of colour, vi^:. 
1. large magnitude ()? 2 ^isibility ( grf^rST), 
3 not being overpowered ( 3TSTT%^rrf^ )> and 4 tbe property 
The colour of atoms is not perceived because 
atoms havc not a large maguitude; the whiteuess of the eye 
is not perceived because it ic the whiteuess in com- 

mou fire and the lustre of rubies are unperceived owing to 
tlieir being overpowered by earthy matter; while savour and 
touch are unperceived because they have no ^^^TrõrsiTM* The 
modern theory first propounded by Newtou is that colour 
belongs to light only and that a ray of white light con- 
tains all the primary colours which can be separated by a 
prism of glass. An object appears to have the colour which 
it refleets. The colours of earth and water are ^therefore not 

their own, but are derived from the particular rays reflected 
from them* 

2. Colour is of seven kinds, white, blue, yellow, red 
greeu, tawny and variegated. This enum- 
^^oiour. eration of seven colours is^ not known 

eitber to Pra$astap&da or ŠrXdhara,. and 

is probably borrowed from some later writer. The last 
variety being a mixture of the preceding six, it is naturally 
asked why f%5r^ is recognized separately. Instead of 
supposing a new colour why cannot, says the objector, 
be called siraply a mixture of several colours, and 

a variegated piece of cloth be simply designated as 
häving so many colours. To this T. D. replies that, colour 
bein^ there cannot be several colours iu one 

and/tne same object, 

A is delined as 

a quality which never co-exists with its own 
( absolute negation ) in one and the same object. • 
The opposite of this is an which is a ^uality 

that reaides in a portion oi* the object only, aud is therefore 

co-existent with its own absolute negation residing in 
another portion of the same object. Thus \^hen a 

monkey sits on the top of a tree, the monkey touches 
the top only and not the root of the kcee. The is 

therefore said to be 3!»rTõn%r55r, residing in the top, while 
its sipqwPTTW ia^ residing in the root of the 

same tree. This is therefbre an 
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is a quality which covers th.e entire thiug and^ 
not a part of it only, like the whiteness or blueness of a jar 
wbicb resides in all its parts. 

If be only a collection of several eolours, eack in- 

dividaal colour will be siõin'"=^rff9rj *’• partial, wMle there 
will be no one colour coYering tbe whole. What of it if 
there be not, rejoins the objector; can we not stiil perceive 
the piece of cloth by naeans of the eolours of its parts ? You 
cannot, says the author, for there is no colour in the piece 
pf cloth as a whole, and without a colour you cannot per¬ 
ceive an objeet. But are there not so mant/ instead of one 
colour in the piece ? They are useless, replies the author, to 
inake it visible,becauseiudividually they reside in parts only, 
while collectively they do not form one quality of the whole, it 
being a peculiar doetrine of the Waiijdyihas that a collection 
( ) is not a thing by itself apart from its components. 

Ä if it exists apart froin its parts, would be a pro- 

duet ditferent from its parts; but where would it then reside ? 
Not in each part, nor in all put together, since it is distinet 
from all of them. is therefore not distinet from the 

parts and is, like oiily ^ conjoiut 

attribute. Sueh being the case, a collection of several 
eolours cannot by itself constitiite a quality which would 
inake the piece of cloth visible. But here a question arises, 
why is a colour at all necessary for the pereeption of a 
thing ? Let the condition precedent for perceptibility be 
not possession of colour, but the state 

of being intimately united with things häving colour. So 
although the piece of cloth may not have a colour of its 
own, it is in intimate union with parts that have colour, 
and will be therefore perceptible. The objeetion to this 
view is that sueh a condition precedent () for 
perceptibility is uunecessarily elaborate and therefore not 
preferable to the usual one The result of this dis- 

cussion is that we must reeognise an independent to 

aeeount for the perceptibility of a variegated piece of cloth. 


3. The definition and divisions of must have already 
shown to a critical student that the J^aiy&yika coneeption of 
20 
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is soraewiiat rGstficted, It is clear that wiiat we ordi- 
narily call the form or sliape of a tliing ( )» snck 

as its rouüdness or sqiiaroness, is not comprehended under 
^q-. It aeither falls under auy one of the seven colours, 
nor does the dehnition apply to it, for 

form can be appreheuded by the eye as well as by touch. 
Hence ^ is translated liere by ' colour’, although in 
popular parlance it signifi.es form as well. Under what 
head then ■woutd this form go ? Naiyäyikas call it simply an 

particular arrangement of parts, and as 
such 'wouid probably indude it under wifiT- Other scholas- 
tics such as the Vedäntins do not regard form as in any 
way distinct from the thing or its parts; for, they say, we 
recognize the saine identical person in a standing and 
a sitting although the arrangements of his limbs 

( ) are diderent in the two cases. The point is 

noticed here simply to clear a possible doubt. 

4. Colour of all sorts resides in earth, while water and 
light havc ouly one kind, namely wbite. 
coiours^^^^^^ wliiteness of light however being 

brilliaut difiers from that of water which 
is not so. The raeaning of the passage is clear; but euri* 
ously the reading in tlie majority of the copies of the text 
is unsatisfactory if not actnally corrupt, rendering the 
passage almost nniutelligibie. Only two Mss. in fact give 
the correct reading which is adopted in the text, others ^ 
mostly reading and and thus appar- 

entiy making and independent attributes of 

and not qualifications of whiteness as they really are. 
There are no separate colours like wmr and but 

the words are introdneed to distingnish between the parti- 
cnlar sort of whiteness that resides in water from that 
which resides in light. Even with the reading we 

can no doubt get the right meaniug by taking to be au 
adverb modifying the adjeetive but then the construc- 
tion beeomes extremely awkward. In any case there ought 
to be no doubt as to the real meaniug of the passage. 
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Sect. XX, XXI, XXII. ifwj, 

Savour is the quality apprehended hy tongue ; it is of 
■six kinda: sweet, sour, saline, ptmgent, astringent and 
bitter ; it resides in eartli and loatar ; eartli contains all the 
six mrieties ; water only the sweet. 

Odour is the quality apprehended hy nose ; it is fragrant 
and non-fragrant, residing in earth only, 

^ Touch is the quality apprehended hy skin only ; it is of three 
kinds: oool, hot., and tepid, residing in earth., water, light and 
air j oj these cool touch is {fouoid) in water, hot in light and 
tepid in earth, 

1. The three qualities of savour, odour and touch are 


here grouped together as they are treated 
Savour. symmetricallT. 5 ^ aud mean puugeut 

and bitter rospectiyely, aud uot vice versa, 
as Ballautyne translates them %?rongIy. Earth has all 
varieties of savour, while vratei* Iias oi-dy oue, viz. sweet. 
Other tastes, such as souruess aud s.-ilt, whick are sometimes 
apprehended in water, are diie to the dissolution of earthy 
matter in it. 


‘2. Odour is apprehended hy tlie nose aud is of two Idnds, 
fragrant. and nou-fragrant, residing in 

Odour, earth oulv. is uot recognized be- 

cause we lu- ver uvperieiice it, the sevõral 
savours when mixed in one substauoo being iu reality appre¬ 
hended scparately and one after a-uotlier. and f^^- 

impossible because their T.arieties aro rnutually re- 
pellent, and cannot therefore rõsicie iu ono substance at one 
time. The word i[Tg- is oiuitted in tao dofiiiitlous of and 
as unnecespiry becaiiso the t«o organs a 23 prehend their 
respective ^qualities only and uothing o-Ise. Jt is however 
necessary in the deflnition of lor th.e seuso of touch 
apprehends other qualities ])osidos tonc!i, such as number 
and conjunction which are ulso perceivöd by tiie eye. The 
wojrd .^tir is retained in the three deliuitions to exciude the 
rospectively residing in the three quallties, viz. 

It is needless to remark that the three 
definitions are to be understood as OTrafgfisvs' (e. g. T f f ? r 2 rT g T~ 
) in order to indude tiie .lualities in atomS. 

3. ÄnnambhaUa foliowing oid authors divides into 
three kinds, hot, cold, and temperate; 

Touch. some others ure for recognizing 

also, the reason given being 
the aualogy with colour (' 
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'^ŽST* )• ]iow6V6r is uot so possiblõ in the 

tiiree-fold division as ia the theory of those who divide 
into nnmerons kinds snch as:— 

^ 5T3[^!#?c!TfT ^5^ föT tpr 1 

The idea seems to be that the eye and the organs of 
touch being the chief organs throngh 'which most of our 
perceptible hnowledge is deriT0d,i%5r^ andf^w^"?^' have to 
be recognized to account for the perception of a whole haT- 
ing Tariegated parts. No such necessity however exists in 
the case of objects häving different odours or savours, as 
even if they are never perceived at all, they can be 
inferred frona their qualities. The same is the case with 
according to those who deny to objects häv¬ 

ing touch. Hence Saiikara Mih-a remarks: ^ ^ fCm^RT 
f%w i iftcT^piT 


Sect. xxiii. 



The four qualitiescoloiir ete.^ are products qf keai and 
non-eternal in eartk ; elsewliere they are natural and pither 
etemal or non-eternal. Those inhering in etemal fhings are 
etemal ; those in non-etcrnal things are non-eternal. 


1. The four qualities colour, savour, odour, and touch 
are both etemal and non-eternat; they are 
qualiUes^^^^ sometimes produced by heat, and soine- 

times they are natural. In earth they are 
said to be produced by heat, aud are consequently non-eternal, 
wbile in the remainiug three substances they are natural, 
and are both etemal and non-eternal, the etemal being 
confined to the etemal atoins, and the non-eternal belong- 
ing to products which are non-eternal. The author is silent 
as to whether natural and etemal odour resides in the atoins 


*V. S. Up. Calc. ed. p, 292.’ 
t Mahd-Bhdmla. 

V. S. Üp. Calc. Ed, p. 286. 
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of earth. If it does, the words sg- ougiit to 

be supplemented by tbe furtber addition 
The distinction between qircjwT and sr^rr^ appears to be 
that earth can change its qnalities by the application 
of heat, while water, light and air do not change them. Not 
that water and air do not become hot by the contact of 
heat, but the change of tonchin their case does not affect the 
naaterial but belongs to the light that is mixed with them. 

2. T. D. here States briefly the rival theories about 
’TT^3^?Tira’5 that sharply dmde the 

The controversy Vaüeshikas from the Kaiua.)films. The 

Pitharapõ-ka. lormer are called because 

they explain the change of colour in 
an unbaked jar by the separate baking of individual atoins, 
while the Maiy&yikai^ are called ■TOT’?T«IRTl%5ri becanso tlicy 
supposed the change of colour to Lo accomplished iii the 
jar itself. is defined as^qTRqrr^^qr^-ft^ficff^^ 
application of external heat which elfectsa chaiige of colour 
and other rpialities. It is of yarioiis kinds according to the 
effects, one changing only colour asin a Laked jar, auother 
changing colour, odour and savoiir asin an artilicially ripened 
mango-fruit, and so on. The word excludes 

a change by heat in inetals, whicJi, Leiiig are 

q^TRTcfN'* Wlieii a jar is bakod the oid Llack jar is, according 
to Vaiieskikas^ destroyed, and its several coinponnds 
of binaries ete. are also destroyed. The aetion of the iire 
prodiices the red colour in separate atoms, which are then 
joined by the same aetion of firo' into new compoiinds, 
and eventually prodnee a new red jar. This complicated 
proeess of dissolntion and reeonstruetiou of the jar is 
necessary to allow all tbe atoms in tbe jar to be baked, for 
if the jar remaiued intact, the fire cannot peuetrate it and 
bake the atoms in the interior. The reason whv we cannot 
peroeive this proeess of dissolntion and leconstruction is 
its groat rapidity. The time ocenpied Ly this proeess 
has been Amrioiisly eomputed, some holding it to be nine 
moments, others ten, others ele?en, and a fonrth school, 
five only. Tbe order of nine moments, which is generally 
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accepted, is thus given bv Vikmnätha \—* (?) 

I cfrr.-q^frnj^pr!^ f%wr: i ww srr^ ww m ^T: t 

I (^) cTcT: 'TTWTofi- W3TTI%?rr^: I (^)tT#r TrFT^cqf^: t 

(V) cr?fr ^rp=w5fwfir?n-1 (h) cfwTfwr: \ (^)^: i 

(vs) m i (<^) cfcTl \ (%) wr TTi5r^cq1%: ”• 

Of these the first four steps constitnte the first moment 
marking tbe gradual destruction of the binary, and make 
iip, together with the following eight ones, the total num¬ 
ber of nine moments. Those who accept a disjunction 
arising from disjunction (i^PTSTf^vTr^T) make ten moments 
by adding after the third another step grT %4i rig - 

^FJTöit 5Tr5?rJ cessation of the action in the atoms produced by 
the original conjunction of fire; while the advocates of 
eleven moments add another disjunction after the first step. 
Again, if of the nine moments above described we take the 
first, the second, then the next two, then the nest four, and 
then the last, we have the time divided into five moments 
only.f To this fantastical theory the Naiyäyikas who advo- 
,cate F ^^ qrr c F^r^ object on the ground that, if the first jar 
is destroyed and a new one substituted, the identity of the 
Jar can never remain intact. We recognize the jar to be 
exacty the same jar as before; we observe the same through 
all stages of baking; and other pots placed over it do 
not tumble down, as they must if their support is comple- 
tely destroyed even’for a moment. Again how do the num¬ 
ber, the shape and even the lines on the jar remain the 
same ? These strong objections are answered by the counter 
question, how does the identity of a jar remain intact even if we 
scratch some partides out of it with a needle-point, although 
the Jar after scratching becomes minus some partides and is 
qiiite different from the former one ? f The followers of NyÖLya 
therefore accept the simpler and on the whole the more reason- 
able theory of the change of colour being aceomplished without 


* S. M. Calc. Ed. p. 103. 

; t For further explanation see V. S. üp. Calc. ed.p.291, Eoer’8Tran8. 
of B. P, Bihl> Ind. pp. 57-9, aad Sarva, D. S. Cotreirs Trana. p, 154. 
f V, S, Üp* Calc. ed. pp, 289-90. 
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th.e total idissolution and reconstruction of the jar. The ohjec- 
tion how firecanreach the atomsis metwith bythe practical 
instance ofwater boiling inside a pot placed over fire without 
Äctual touch. In this way the controversy between the 
(baking of atoms) and the R( 5 T qTi^ (t>aking ofthepot)has been 
carried on by their respective partisans with scholastic sub- 
tility and an amount of energy, that are <g[uite disproportionate 
to the importance of the result. The doctrine of 
has in fact become one of the standing test of distinguishing 
a genuine Vaikeshika from his rival the Kaiyayika proper. 


3. The chief poxnts of distinction behveen the two 


Vaišeshikas and 
Jiaiyäyikas, 


schools are stated in the following 
distich:— 






The Vaiieskika doctriues about f^r^r aud 
will be explained snbsequently. Whatever view of 
we adopt, it is certain that the qualities in earth are non- 
eternal. According to the Vaiies/ii/ia even in 

earthy atoms seems to be non-eternai; but the other theory 
leaves the point doubtful. 


Sect. XXIY. 

“ Number is ike ( special and instnmetdal ) caust of the 
common usage of { words) one^ two ete. ” It resides in the nine 
substances from one to ParArdha. Oneness is etemal and 
non-eternal.) etemal in etemal substances^ and non^eUrnal in 
non-eternals. Buality and the rest are only non-eternal 
everywhere. 

1. The definitions of and io the text are 

taken from PrasastapAda.* The word 
Kumber. here, as.in the definition of time, is to be 

understood in the seuse of 
in order to exclnde universal causes like 
time and space> and fi^f žr f r to exelude ether which is the 


* P. B. Bea. ed. pp. 111-30. 
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material cause of all sq-sffTT- Number is the first of the com- 
mou qualities, ž. e. tbose wiiicb reside in all tbe substauces. 
Tiiev are enumerated as follows.— 

V 


wrT??sr?prr ^ srg?lf^cTT: h* 


Number, dimension, severalty, conjiinctiou, disjuuction, 
priority aud posteriority, tbese seveu, together witb deri- 
vative fluidity, gravity and velocity, are qualities common 
to all substauces. They appertaiu to substauces iu general, 
and uot to any particular kiud of substauce; aud bence they 
cauuot be due to special characteristics which distiuguish 
one class from another. It will be noticed that all these 
qualities conuote really a state, aspect or arrangemeut of 
the thing or its parts, and uot any attribute iuhereut iu the 
thiug itself. They are, to adopt modern phraseology, sub- 
Jective or notioual rather than objective or material. They 
are in fact imposed upon the thing by the operation of our 
owii mind; that is, as the Vedäntin would say, they are 
or It is true that we apprehend them, but 

we cannot asscrt positively whether they have a real ex- 
istcuce iu the external object or are merely conceptions of 
our own mind imposed upon the object. It will be more 
correct to say that we conceiTC them than that we perceive 
them. The special qualities () on the other händ, 
which haye been already enumerated, have a real objective 
existence. Number of course is pre-eminently a subjectivö. 
property and varies at our will, for we can contemplate a 
number of things, each as one separately, or all as so many, 
or all as one collection. The Vai-seshikas had nndoubtedly 
realized the true nature of number, for. they called duality 
and the higher numbers 


Out of the numbers which are ordinarily counted from one 
to a pm'drdha or a lakh of lakhs of crores, unity resides in 
etemal substauces like atoms, whüe the other kinds are found 


* B. P. 90-1. 
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ia Products. The transieutness of uou-eteraal uuity in products 
arises from the fact that a log of wood ceases to be one 
■when you break it intopieces. Numbersfrom duality onwards 
being are uon-eternal. šankara, Mikra regards 

?grfc5r? ««ö. aa indefinite multitude, as a separate aumber apart 
frora which are all definite; but this opinion is not 

geaerally accepted.* * * § 

2. The verse quoted in Note 3 on Sect. XXIIIf men- 
tions f^cõT as one of the ' three contested 
What is duality. points between Ny&ya and Vaikeshikot 

schools. The Vaikeshika view, which is 
no doubt shared by AnnamhhaUa.^ is that all nunabers from 
duality onwards areproduced and not simply inade 

known (^nw) by is defined 

^ , which may be translated as “thenotion 

which refers to many unities is called the It is 

difficult to translate by ‘‘‘comprehending intellect” 

as Roer does, or by any other exact English eq^nivalent; but 
its ineaning can be easily understood. When two things are 
brought before us, we do not at once cognize them as two, 
but first apprehend each one separately, as this one and 
that one. These separate notions are denoted by the term 
When the conceptions of these two unities are 
formed in ourmind, they are joined together and produce one 
general notion of duality; and then we get the knowledge 
that there are two things. The process is thus described 


First we have the contact of the organ of sense with 
the object ( i. e. each of the two jars ); thence arises the 
knowledge of the genus unity ( apart from the individual ); 
then the distinguishing perception, by which the 

notion of unity is realized in each of the objects, and we 


* V. S. üp. Calc. ed. p. S22. 

f (Supfa. p. 159. 

X B. P. 108. 

§ Sarv, B. S. Calc.ed. p. 10. 
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appreheüd “this is one, ” “this is one” ete. then the' 
prodnetioa of duality by tbe eombinatioa of separate unities?’ 
then the kuowledge of the abstract genus of duality; then 
the cognition of that q^uality of duality as esisting iu the 
two things; aud lastly the conseiousuess that "we see two 
things. In this way we derive the complex knowledge of 
two, three ete. from the simple uotions of unity. The reason 
why is regarded aud uot is 

rather suhtle. It is that cauuot simplybe the^nw- 

of like a stroke which reveals a sound lyiug dormanf 
in ether; but it is the of beeause it is always 

fouud iuseparably assoeiated with fi;Fgr> while a ^rqis^fieed 
uot be so \ ^ 

I ^ M^dkaväc/iärga giyes asimpler 

argument, viz. that the uou-eternal cauuot be^nw 

of ffrgr, which, like the quality resides in seyeral 

objeets conjointly; wbile ^3T^^ni[f%i'ösides iueaehobjeet sepa- 
rately, aud heuee it must be the of ft?^* 

importance of this suhtle distiuetiou lies iu the different 
views of to which it leads. According to One, fffty 
is an iudependent reality, different from the seyeral unities 

of which itis composed and generated by according 

to the other view it is already comprehended iu the unities, 
and is only revealed wheu several of them are brought 
together. It may be further meutioued that both the 
notion of duality and its geuerating cause Tanish 

away wheu their purpose is served, that is, wheu, the objeets 
are actually pereeived as two. As soon . as ■fi:c5npT^f%, the 
result of is produeed, the latter which lasts for 

three momeuts only is destroyed, and with its destruetiony 
its direct effeet, the duality, is also destroyed, and there only 
remains the cognition ‘two d7'avgas\ The steps follow iü 
this order : 1 qrcp^irrj 2 3 f^ c fr c qT % and 

•rr^r; 4 5 and and 6 

and g[STr f i % . The reason for this assumed 
destruetion of and is rather 

technical, being founded on the VaUeskiket doc- 
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trine tiiat all cognitions, being qualities of the all-pervading 
soni, last for tbree raoments only, and are destroyed by the 
generation of their effects. The student has been led through 
this labyrinth of speculative subtility ia order to acqnaint 
him with the exact import of AnnambhaUa’s simple dictnm, 

that is, dnality and other larger 
nmnbers are always ^ri^rEr. 


Sect. XX¥, ^itp3T33[. 

Dimension is the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the common usage of measiirement. It resides in the nine 
suhstances^ and is of four ldnds\ minuteness^ largeness^ length 
and shortness. 

1. Each of the foiir Mnds of diinensions mentioned 
above may agaiu be divided iato two 
Dimension. kinds, asTr*ciTiT middling and extreme. 

Thiis an atoin has extreme minuteness, 
which is also technically called (infinite- 

jsimality ) from a globnlar atom; a binary has 

middling miniiteuess; Akaka has qTiqfffxq ' or 
all-pervasioa; and all tangible objects such as a jar 

have TT vqTmfx õr intermediate greatness. The comparaive use 
■of these words, as this pearl is rainiiter or larger than that 
■other, is secondary. The distinction between srqj and irfg; 
on the one händ and and on the other seems to be 
that the first two denote magnitndes of two or three dimen- 
sions j. e, bulk, while the latter two denote one dimension, 
only such as a line. This four-fold division of qroRTP r is after 
all rough, many including and in grajfq- and 

jTfqgr respectively. As a matter of fact all of them are 
relative terms, and denote difterent numbers of constituent 
parts or degrees of contact in which they are combined. 

is again divided into and 3TR?!r; that residing in 
etemal things as qr f^TUgw and being and all 

the rest gfrf^rir. grfW c -tRl i iTiw is threefold 
and srgrtr5Tr?r. For the explanation of these see Kotes 9 and 
10 on Sect, XIII, pp. 121-3, supra. 
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Sect. XXYI, 

Semralty is tlie ( special and instrumental ) cause of the 
eommon mage of one thing being different from another. 

1. The definition in the text is rather erude. A better 

though a little more abstruse definition 
Severalty. is the cause 

of our praefeiee of separating one thing from all the 
rest.* is q. that is, 

the determination of the identity of one thing by separating 
it from all others. The reason why is regarded as 

distinet from is that the notions conveyed to 

our mind by the twõ are of different sorts. When we say 
5nw we simply get a negative notion, that a jar is 
not a piece of cloth; while by M - g"v;g ' g : we get a positive 

notion that one is q^uite distinet from the other. there- 

fore tells us something more than for it not 

only informs us that a jar is not a pieee of cloth but also 
that it is a different thing. The importance of this distinc- 
tion may be illustrated by another example. We cau say 
that a Jar is not the quality of biueness residing in it, but 
we cannot say that it is distinet from. it, the two being 
inseparably conneeted. Similarly we can say that a blaek 

unbaked jar is not the same red jar when baked, but it is 
not from it. Again we can say is not 

without a but the two are not distinet persons. In 
fihort is opposed to objeetive identity of the things, 
while to the sameness of their natures. is 

a material distinetion; notional only. In the same 

way ^5ij^can be distinguished from%TP^ or%%^. 


Sect. XXYII. 


1. Conjunetion i$ the ( special and instrumental ) cause of 
the comTnon usage of calling two things united, 

!• is also defined as the contact of two things that 


Cfet^separate ( ^ qrm: 

?Kcrtt); and therefore there can 
be no befcween two all-pervading things which 

♦ P. B. Ben. ed. p. 138. 


tB. P. 114. 
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are never apart from eacli other. is always 

artificial and non-eternal. T. D. divides it into two 
kinds, that born of action, and that prodnced 

by anotber conjunction. The cohtact of the händ with the 
book is of the first kind, because it is prodnced bythe motion 
of the händ, wbile this contact of the händ with the, 
book, produces another conjunction, namely, that of the body 
with the book, which is therefore The Wt’!' is 

again of two kinds, and The xnstance 

of the first is the contact of the bird with the mountain, in 
which the birdalone moyes while the mountain isstationary. 
The examples of the second kind are the meetings of two 
fightingrams, or of two wrestlers, or of two clonds, where both 
the things move. again is two-fold, that of a thing 

just prodnced, siich as the contact of an effect with some- 
thing already connected with its material cause, and that 
of a thing previously existing, as the contact of the tree in 
conseq^nence of the contact of tho händ and the tree. All 
kinds of contacts are that is, cover only a part 

of the thing, and are destroyed either by separation or deS' 
trnction of the sttstT} namely the things connected. 

2. Three Mss. of T. S. insert the word after 

ÄiiUfrf in the definitions of q i Tt rr w ? and 

bnt the reading of others who reject it appears to bc the 
right one and has been adopted. Althongh the q^ualification 
aroT^THtnr is necessary to exclude universal causes, it can be 
and is always presnmed whereyer the words or 'lg' 

occur as in the definitions of qfšT^ and f^; and so there is 
no need of its express mention. There are also other grounds 
to believe that the word did not exist originally bnt 

was snpplied by the Uipikd, The words STOTWRnrw in 

the Dtpikä wonld of conrse haye been couclusive on the 
point had they been fonnd in all Mss. of the work. S. 0. 
however is quite explicit, as it reinarks--‘ 
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3. Tite ( nniversal cause ) referred to in tliis 

and the preceding definitions is defined by 
Universal Causes. V. Y. as 

wiiich signifies that a universal cause is a 
cause of all eifects as effects, and not as particular products; 
as for iüstance, a stick is an instrument of a jar because it 
is a jar and not any other thing, wMle time and space are 
instrumental causes of tbe same jar because it is a product. 
Tbese universal causes are eight, God, His knovrledge, His 
vrill, His efibrt, ( ) antecedent negatiou 

( srFr^TR-), time ( ^ ), space () and destiny ( ) 

comprising both merit and demerit. Some add the absence 
of -counteracting infiluences ( ) as a ninth 

universal cause. These being universal causes are necessarily 
implied vherever we speak of a cause or an efföct; andconse- 
quently when a thing is specially mentioned as a cause or an 
effect of another, they are not meant. 


Sect. XXYIII. 

Disjuncäon is the quality wJdch destroyi conjunction. 

1. Bisjunction is not merely the absence of in which 
case it would have fallen under «HTpr 

Disjunction. and need not have been reckoned as a se* 
parate quality; but it denotes au actual 
separation which produces the destruction of a previous 
contact. Again by disjunction we denote not the act of sepa- 
rating which is escluded from the definition by the wordtrar 
but the State which immediately iresults from the act of 
separation. Hence Amiamhhatta defines f tv rr^T drfferently, 
and not on the analogy of ns or 

as is done by Vikvanõ^tha. The latter definitions 
being ambiguous may as weli denote the state of being separate 
as the actual act of separation. The order of succession 
therefore is always this: first act of separating, then sepa¬ 
ration here called f%WRT? then and lastly gsprc- 

%^j%#r*r*When we remove a jar from one place to another, we 
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have an ejQfbrt to liftitiip,>-this is tke^; thenthe jar islifted 
froia tlie ground,—this is f^wnr; then ifcs contact with the 
particular spot is severed,—this is ^^ftsrrfTRT; and lastly it is ‘ 
placed on another spot,—this is ft^rmis there- 

fore the cause of and not the same as Two trees 

on the opposite hanks of a river have always remained apart, 
but there has never been an actnal separation of them.ft^rr^r 
has the same varieties as ^gra1r*Tj and the examples also are 

similar, namely, ( snbdivided into and 

) and There is however a difference of 

opinion as to the last between the Vai-ieshikas and the 

JTai^dyikas proper, the latter not recognizing 
at all.* The instance of a flr*mr3Tft*TFr is fW^I^^TT^TTci: 
<?ref^nflrFTJ separation of the body from the tree, consequent 
upon the remoTal of the händ from the tree. Here the 
separation of the body is not directly caused by the motion 
of the händ becansethe two things(ft^TFrand reside 

in different receptacles,viz. the body and the händ respectively, 
while there is no motion in the body itself which might 
cause the separation. This argument by which the 
necessity of recognizing a is sought to be proved 

is founded on the axiom that the motion of a part is not the 
motion of the whole ( as we see in a stationary revolving 
wheel) and so the motion of the händ is not itself the motion 
of the body. is also divided into two kinds 

and for which howeYersee 

tSarv. D. S. Calc. ed. p. 107. 


Sect. xxix qtcõrrrct. 

JBosteriority and priority are the {spedal and inatrumental) 
mmei of the common usage of the tvords posterior and prior, 
They reside in the four ( substances ), earth^ ete. and the mind, 
They ave ttoofold^ caused by spaee and Urne. The posteriority 
caused by spaee is in the remote^ and priority so caused is 
in the near. Posteriority caused by Urne is in the elder.^ and 
priority so caused is in the younger. 

1. Posterioty and priority may also be designated rö- 
moteness and proximity respectively. 
tSiorSy^ These qualities reside in the first four 

substances, beeause they are the only 
corporeal and non-eternal substances häving a Hmited di- 


• See vexie qiioted in Note 3 on Sect. XXIII p. 159 supra. 
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mension. Mind, being corporeal, possesses only one Hnd 
of priority and posteriority, namely that made by space 
but not tbe other caused by time, as mind is etemal. The last 
four substances remaining are both etemal and incorporeal 
and cannot therefore have any Hnd of or Really 

speaking irTfõr and ^.re nothing more than relations of 
corporeal things to time and space, expressed in the form 
of (][iialities for the pnrpose of marldng their varyiug degrees. 


Sect. xxx, XXXI. 

Gramty ü the non-intimate cause of the frst fall^ and 
resides in earth and water. 

Fluidity is the non-intimate cause of the firstfiow, residing 
in earth^ water and light, It is two-fold, natural and 
artificial. 

1. The definitions of Gravity and Fluidity are analogoüs, 

one being called ‘ the non-intimate cause 

fallingd and the other 
‘ a like cause of the first act of flowing.^ 
The Word stkt is inserted in both definitions to exclude 
velocity ( ) which is the non-intimate cause of the second 

and all subseQ[uent acts of falling or flowing. As a matter 
of fact, falling and fiowing are essentially the same acts, 
one being the coming down of a solid from a higher level, 
while the other is the same act in a fluid ; but the Naiydyi- 
kas do not seem to have realized this. They do not 
also seem to have known the dynamical theory of falling 
bodies, as is clear from their calling the cause of the 
first falling only, while it is in fact the cause of every act 
of falling. The confusion of the two meanings of -the 
Word viz. weight and heaviness,isalready noticed and 
commented upon. 

2. Fluidity is of two kinds, natural as that of water, aüd 
artificial as that of melted ghee. The distinction between 
f%T%^ and%f?ri%qjšRc^> though spoken ofasinherent and 
absolute, seems to have been made to indicate the fact that 
some things remain fluid at norinal temperature and others 


* Seo Noto 3 oa Sect. IY. p. 85, supra. 
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not. Tiiose of the first kind sucii as water are said to pos- 
sess natural fluidity, while others requiring the application 
of additioual heat have artificial fluidity only. The solidity 
of snow and hail which are forins of water is exceptional 
and hence does not affect the proposition. 

3* ünlike gravity, fluidity is assumed iu light aiso 
nainely, in inelted gold and other metals, while the gravity 
of the metals is ascribed to earthy portion in them. It 
raight be urged that, following the analogy of gravity, even 
the fluidity of metals can be attributed to some watery por¬ 
tion iu them; but this caunot be, says the Vaikeshika, for 
in that case it would be while the fluidity of 

metals is really only. Again why cannot the same 

earthy portion, which accounts for the gravity of metals, 
also account for its%frrf%^ '• This is also not possible, 
for the fluidity of metals is of a diJEFerent kind, being arg;- 
(indestructible) even by the application of ex- 
treme heat, while that of earthy substances is 
Light iu the form of metals must therefore be regarded as 
häving a peculiar fluidity of its owii. 

Sect. xxxii, 

“ Vlscldity is the quality which is the {special andin$*‘ 
trumental ) cause of theagglutination of powders and resides in 
water onlyd^ 

1. The viscidity found in oil, milk and sueh other earthy 
substances is of course due to the watery 

Viscidity. portiou in them. How can oil, says an 

objector, inflame fire if there is water in 
it, while water itself extiuguishes fire ? Here too, the 
Vaüeshika is ready with his explanation, viz. 

Oil hastens fire because it has a greater 
amount of viscidity than pure water. It is not explained 
however whence this greater viscidity in oil comes if it is 
due to water alone. fqli^wra' means thickening or concen- 
tration. It is the peculiar combination which holds parti¬ 
des of powder together. The reason why this f tf u:si f t» r ry 
requires a special quality and cannot be attributed to 

«B. P. 156. 

22 
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is that melted gold wliicli possesses fliiidity cannot 
form luraps of powders. B., Iiowever, (juite appositely 
remarks that li<^uid water is alone the roal cause, wbile solid 
water such as hail and ice is incapable of agglutiuating par¬ 
tides. The fact is that the modern scientifie theory of 
molecular attraction and lepiilsion which indnced the three 
alates of solid, liquid and gaseous in all matterwas hardly 
known to Indian physicists, aud hence they were often led 
into giving fantastic explanations of osdinary phenomena. 

2. T. D.j N. B. and S. C. say that the propriety of the word 
^pirinthedefinitionof^j^isto exdiide time etc.jbut this does 
not seem correct, as tiine aud other universal causns are 
already exdnded by interpreting as V. V. 

explains the word as exduding but this is aiso incor- 

rect, since ?fjJr cau be exdnded iDy taking %5 in the sense of 
as it has been hitherto taken.- It appears more- 
reasonable to understand as exduding the act of agglnti- 
nating "wbich is also the special and instrumental cause of 
Hence either the line ete. in T. D., which 

is retained in this edition becaiise it is fonnd in all copies, 
is iuterpolated by some one who failed to understand the 
text, or Annamhhatta deliberately used the word here in 
a narrower sense than previously. Probably he borrowed 
the definition from a more aneient work, without determin- 
ing accurately the propriety of cach word.* 


Sect. xxxiii. 

Sõund is the quality tohich is app7'ehended hy the sense of 
hearing^ and resides in etker alone. It is ttoo-fold, inarti- 
culafe or noise and articulate or toords. The^ioise is (heard) in- 
dmms ete ,; wkile words appear in the form of Sanskrit language. 

1. Besides the two-fold division inthe text, the T. D. gives 
another three-fold division of sound, mak- 

Äound. ing in all six varieties of it. The latter 

^ three divisious are: 1 born of 

öOnjnnction, such as the sound of a drum produeed by the 
conteet of the stick or händ with the drum ; 2 born 

of disjunetion, such as the sound produeed by splitting a 
bamboo-stick ; and 3 born of sound, such as all 

subsequent sounds which are produeed from the first one. 


^ Pt B* 6dt p# 266^ 
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■2. A more elaborate division of sõuad is the following:— 



3, The is recoguized toaccouutforthe factthat 

sound cau be heard at auy distance from 
Th* Nyäya the- place where it is first produced. There 

are only fcwo senses 'which apprehend their 
objects at. a distance, namely, sight and hearing. Of these 
the eye is supposed to go oiitside to the object, and carry 
back its impression to the mind. But the organ of hearing 
being of the nature of all-pervading Ahüa cannot move. 

or organ of hearing is delined as the AkdSa which is^nf- 

portion of ether limited and severed 

from the rest of theÜMiabythe cavity of the ear. Evidently 
sg^ cannot go ont of the ear-cavityby which itis conditioned, 
for as soon as it goes ont itwillbeno ?|t^butcominon ether. 
As the organ of hearing cannot go to its object, it is 
necessary that the object shouldreach the ear, so that anyhow 
■the two may come into contact. Bmt the sound which is 
produced in that portion of AM-iu which is immediately in 
contact with the drum is distant from-the ear and cannot 
itself travel to the^ear, being, as a quality, inseparably connect- 
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ed with a definite portion of tiie Akaka. Besids it is a doc- 
trine of the Naiyäyikas that sound is ar^rqr and cannot last 
for roore than a few moments. This first sound therefore is 
snpposed to produce a second similar sound in the next piece 
of Äkä-ša, and this second a third; and so on, until the train 
leaches the portion of Akaia confined in the ear, that is, the 
sftw. It is this last sound produced in the that is 

directly perceived by the organ of hearing, and as it is the 
last of a series generated by the first sound, it is called 
So far this theory of sound is accepted by all Naiy&yikas, 
but there is a slight difference of opinion as to the mode in 
which sound traveis or rather propagates its species. Some, 
applying the analogy of ocean-waves saythat 

the series of sounds travels in a straight line in onedirectiou 
only, namely from the drum direct to the ear. Others apply 
the analogy of a flower ? the filaments 

of which shoot round about in all directions ; and so they 
say that sound travels not in one direction only but in all 
directions, that is, innumerable series of sounds start from 
the Central point where it was first produced, and go in every 
direction. The simple fact that the sound of a drum is 
heard on all sides aod not in one direction only is enough to 
prove that the latter analogy is nearer the trutli than the 
former. The whole of the above theory of sound is very 
erude and faulty owing to the inveterate habit of Indian 
philosophers to indulge in speculations in matters that can 
be known only by actual observation or experiments. They did 
not know that the real organ of hearing isthe tympanwn inthe 
ear which has a closer similarity with the drum than with the 
Akd-ia^ while the fact of the sound being carried by air by 
means of succissive undnlations of air-particles was also 
undreampt of. Instead of investigating the nature of sound 
in sueh practical directions, the Maiyäyikas exhausted their 
energies in diseussing whether sound was etemal or non- 
eternal. The pros and cons as well as the importance of 
this last controversy in Indian philosophy will be noticed 
later on. 
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Sect. xxxiy. 

Cognition is tke ( special and instrumental) cause of 
all communication or intercourse., and it is knowledge. It is 
twofold, remembrance and apprehmsion. Remembrance is 
knowledge producedfrom mental impression alone. Knowledge 
other tkan remembrance is apprehension, 

1. Cogaition is the proper eqaivalent forf^ as ased in 

the Ky&ya system. Ballantyne translates 

Cognition. by ‘ undeistanding, ’ and Roer by 

‘ intellect; ’ but both renderings are 
wrong. The word is capable of häving three meanings:-lst 
the act of knowing, which may be called ‘ understanding; 
2ndly the instrument of knowledge which is ‘ intellect;’ and 
3rdly the product of the act of knowing, which is ‘cognition.’ 
It is in this last sen se that the Word is invariably'iised in 
Kydya and Vaiieskika philosophies. This should be quite 
clear from the mention of among the qualities, that is, 
as a property of the soul. A cognition is nndoubtedly such 
a property; while understanding is an act, and intellect being 
an instrument of knowledge is a substance, and is identified 

by Naiyayikas with mind. Other schools of philosophers 
such as the Säiikhyas and the Vedantins desigiiate as an 
elemental thing under the name TTfrrWj aud divide it into 
several faculties performiug dilferent functioiis, namely, 
and According to them, therefore, ff% is an 

instrument of knowledge; but their doctrine is emphatically 
repudiated by Kaiyäyikas who regard as a quality of 
the soul and capable of being perceived, while the direct 
instrumentality of knowledge is assigned to mind which 
being atomic is imperceptible. Hence in the definition given 
in the text is said to be knowledge itseif, and not an 
instrument of knowledge. 

2. aqsfi TT is, as V'. V. rightly defines it, 

STTFr:, utterance of words for the purpose of coramunicating 
ideas, and not as S. C. has it, for the latter is 

too wide and would .include involuntary actions, such as 
walking in sleep, which are not prompted by knowledge. 
Briefly speaking, is a property of the soul which 
prompts articuiate Tanguage ; or, in other words, itis thought 
clothed in intelligible words. This invariable association of 

and makes the above definition too narrow, in as 
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much as it does not apply to or mere sensation, 

wMch is a species of cognition, but wMch can never be 
expressed by articalate language. Y. V. tberefore modifies 
tbe definifcion into a^ 4«*'41 fan;, tbat is, 

cognifcion is the quality baving tbat ^TTMwbicb characterizes 
the efficient caiise of the above kiud of õ^^fry» Thus 
^PTfTR, though itself not õir^fTT%i> kas the õTn%if%c^ which 
difFerentiates the sj 


3. The definition of ff% givenin the text is in many re- 

spects more convenient in practice than 
Other definitions. scientifically accuate. The T. D. there- 
fore snpplies a better definition, 

Gognition is said to be that knowledge 
( ^TR ) wbich becomes the subject ( ) of the conscions- 

ness ( ) häving the form ‘ I know. ’ This reqnires 

a little explanation. Perceptive knovledge according' to 
Jfy&ya is acqnired by going throiigh three successive ■ steps, 
viz. ITR a.nd When an object like a 

jar is bronght before iis, onr organ of sight first comes into 
contact with it, and carries an image of the object to the 
mind -wbicli conveys it to the soni. This organ is called the 
jyR^TsnrrWj Olficient cause of perception. This image is then 
converted into a cognition or häving the form gR 
‘ this is a jar. ’ This cognition () again "being a 
property of the soni, the Ego becomes which 

when combined with the ever present gr^cpiT ‘ I am, ’ resnlts 
into the eompoiind consioiisness, or 

gnvrrfJT ‘ 1 kuow a jar. ’ This last conscionsness is called gjg;- 
because it always follows or simple cognition. 

Hence the cognition ‘ This is a jar ( 'er: ) is said to 
become the snbject matter of the conscionsness ‘ I know. ’ 
The pecnliarity of this definition consists in the fact that 
other scholastics, sneh as the Säiikhyas and the VeddntinSy 
do not recognize the (‘-ognition gpr ■Erg:: to be the of a 

fnrther g^^yqwR» k'‘t give the naine cognition to gr^õirgRrni 
itself. The definition thns states a peculiar doctrine of 
Nyäya, 

4. Another noteworthy definition of given in the 
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Sapta-PaddrtM Sivddi^^äcMrj/a iB STTcWOTt whicli 

the Gommentü.toi Jinatardkana exi>lams, ^!^RT^*^TTfaTW1T“ 

knowledge is of the nature of light becaiise it dispels tlie 
darkness of ignorance and illnminates all objects to tlie 
mind^s eye. The epithet srrciTr^^t meaus residiug in the 
soul as a property, aud explains Anna-inbhaUids definition 
of STTfJTT as ff% and ^q-boing uf course synony- 

mous. Praiastapdda defines merely by giving 

and sTRT^ as its synonyras.'" 

5. The wording of the definition in foiir copies is diifer- 
ent, beiug fi'%: iustead of 

täiseas- ; while two other copies add 

after ^piite nnnecessiirily. The inter- 
change of and aT%: has an importaut hearing on the 
right understanding of the definition ; lor the other read- 
ing is not only ambigiious, biit is likely tu inislead soine 
into taking ff% to be only one speeies of knowledge which 
is . As a mutter of fact i« an iudepeiident 

predieate of a;f% intended to deseribo the uxact nature of 
cognition, and probably also to exclude the possibility of 
being mistaken for the aet or the instrument of know¬ 
ledge. It contradiets aeeording to S. <J. the doetriue of 
S&nkhyas that or iTfrrf^ is a material element, produeed 
from srggTff ami identical with the instrument of 

knowledge. One copy of T. D. inserts 

but that is incorrect, as tiine ete. are exeluded by 
taking lg as Another propriety of the word 

noticed by S. C., mz. that here does not mean 
oxcess of knowledge as in expressions is 

rather far-fetehed. The expression is borrowed from 6rö- 
tamPs aphorism, ‘«tnd is probab¬ 

ly used as a hint to the studeut that Ootama' psychology 
and logic are easily reconcilable with the system of Vai- 
ieshika pad&rthas adopted in this book. Whaterer may be 


* P. B. Ben. ed, p. 171. 
t a. S. 1,1,15. 
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tlie case it is evideiifc that iii this and iu all the followiiig’ 
sections of the book treatiiig of the kinds and proofs of 
küowledge the aiithor is a consistent follower of Gotama 
rather than of Kamda, and has attempted with consider- 
able success to incorporate the Nyäya doctrine of proofs 
with the Vai-šesUka system of imMrthaB. 

ö. Goguition is of two kinds, femembrance and appre- 
hension. Remembrance is defined as the 
Diyisons of cog- knowledge which is born of a mental im- 

pression alone ( )• This is 

that particular kind of it, which is called and which 

is defined fnrther on ( Sect. 7õ ) as being born of apprehen- 
sion and cansing remembrance. So is properly 

speaking the operation ( õjq np u TT ) which comes into existence 
between the product and its cause sstr t t 

is defined as cTt??r?^r3Tq^:, that is, an inter- 

mediate operation born of the cause and producing the thing 
^yhich is the effect of that cause. is therefore a sort 

of intermediate link between the efiiect and its cause, which 
often, as in this case of is separated by a great 

interval of time. 

7. The insertion of in the definition of hasbeen 
sharply criticised, and as strongly defend- 

excludes sTrtTTOT 

( reminiscence } which is produced by 
hut not by it alone, as a directJiperception of the 
object isalso anoperating cause in it. The difference between 
and consists in the presence or absence of 
the thing recollected. When a man, for instance, who has 
seen an elephant with a driver on its back, sees either the 
elephant or the driver alone, heatonce remembersthe ofcher 
one, his knowledge is said to be remembrance, and is solely 
due to the impression that had been left on his mind 
since he saw the elephant with a driver on its back. 
The thing which brings back to the mind the memory 
of the ahsent object by the law of association is called the 
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(reviver) of that In src^rf^^rr ( rerainiscence) 

the object recollected is actually before oiir eyes, and the 
novelty of the knowledge only consists in the identity of the 
object now perceived with some one previously seen, as when 
on seeing'§fgr5p?r one recollects that it is the same" ^^ -^ whom 
one saw before. Here the actiial perception of is as 

much the cause of knowledge as the iinpression left on mind 
by a fonner perception; and hence STc^rnr^ is not 

but Several copies of T. S. and 

T. D. omit THär in the definition in the text as well as the 
gentence in T. D. referring to it. S. C. appears to have had 
both readings before him as he expressly prefers the one 
with PTTäT* Other writers omit from the definition on 
the ground that even without it the definition does not cover 
because there the immediate canse of the srrtrw^ is 
not the previous impression, but the remembrance of the 
identity of the thing (cf^) which is produced from 
liEi 3- remembrance the imj^ression is the immediate 
cause, while in a reminiscence the impression produces re- 
membrance of identity, and theu this remembrance of simple^p, 
identity jjroduces the reminiscence that that identity resided 
in the object actually seen. Thiis not 

at all, and hence is unnecessary. NUakcmtha answers 
this argument by simply remarking that the cause of 
is the impression of identity and not an intermediate remem¬ 
brance. Another objection to the definition is that it is 
3 ^^i[|gr.and will not cover even which is not ^^^rWTsr- 
!3T??rr but also; but the can be removed 

either by taking in the sense of or by constru- 

ing the definition, as NUakatipia remarks, to mean =crgTnEr“ 

(and not As to 

which is also it is excluded by ^tr". 


8. The author defines argvR as ‘ all knowledge other than 


Apprehension. 


remembrance,’ i. e. all cognitions which are 
newly acq[uired and are not repetitions of 


former ones. The negative definition of argvR in the text is 
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due to the fact that. is a siraple iiltimate operation of 
the mind which is at the botfcom of all other mental opera- 
tions, including even the acfc of deduing. Besides, a defin- 
ition ofa^p^^isreaily unnecessary, as by simply excluding^^ 
or repeated hnowledge, the dednition of will also serve 
for the residuum, that is Tliis and the subsequent 

divisions and sub^divisions of are according to the 
System of Gotama. The Vaiieshika division is slightly 
diderent and may therefore be prodtably compared with that 
given in the text. Prakastapdda divides and subdivides 
as follows:—* 


l1% 


I _ ! 

I b I I I 

arrr sRwsnrnr 

or ' , ' 

J_^ 

i r 


Of these%f|^isinference, ivhile which is a kind of sjcTt^ 
is the supernatnral perception of Yogins. Others can be easily 
identided with their coiresponding varieties given in the text. 

9. The three words ^f%, andare rendered into 
Engiish by ‘ cognitionj’ ‘ apprehension ' 
EngUslitmT^ ^remembrances’because they are their 

nearest eqiiivalents; bnt the meanings of 
the last two reg[uire to be clearly dedned. Bemembrance, re- 
i^llectionj and i^miniscence^ for instance, are analogous but 
easily distingaishable. R&mmnhranc& is an idea which recnrs 


* P. B, Bea. ed. p. 172, «ž, 
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to tiie mind witlioat the operation of an external object on 
tbe sensory nerve, and is tliiis opposed to while it 

becomes recollection, if it is songilt after and found witii 
difficulty and eifort.* is as above defined 

and probably indudes recollection also, as J^aiyäyikas do 
not seem to make a distinction between a spontaneous and an 
artificial recollection. Itememhrance as above defined may 
seem to be concerned with impressions gained from perception 
only; bnt tbere is no reason ivhy a former inference treasur- 
ed np in mind or an impression prodiiced from a previous 
remembrance sbould not be remembered as well; and hence 
properly speaking is general and comprehends all impres¬ 
sions however originally derived. Rcminiscence istlie act by 
wbich we endeavour to recall and rc-iinite former States of 
consciousness, and is a kind ot reasoning by wliich we 
ascend from a present consciousness to a former one. Thisis 
akin to srciTf%^. Apprehensi.on is the simple knowledge of a 
fact, and is au act or couditiou of the mind in wliich it 
receives a notion of any olject.f Simple apprehension is 
again divided into two kinds, incompUx and complex^ whicb 
respectively correspond to JS'cr’ydyika and 

5nw This is not exactly the of JS^yäya, but it is very 

nearit. Coynitionh knowledge in its widcst sense, embracing 
sensation, perception, conception, and notion. According 
to Kant, coynition is the determincd reference of certain 
representations to an object; that Is, to cognize is to refer a 
perception to an object by means of a conception. A dog 
know^ his master, but does not coynize him, because it has 
not the faculty of forming a moutal conception of the mas¬ 
ter. An absent-minded man sees an object, bnt does not 
cognize it because his mind is not working to form a notion 
of the object.f The JSaiyd.yikas expressed this idea by saying 
that in an the property of the external obiect must 

beeome thesr^rs?- of the corresponding cognition. 


* Looke : Essay on Iluman Unäcrslandhuj, Bk. II. ch. 19^ 
t Whately : Logic, Bk, II. ch. 1, see, 1, 

4- Hay wood ; Crltique of Pure Beason, p. 593. 
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Sect. XXXY. 

It {appvehension) is tuw/old: true andfaUe. The tnte one i$ 
the apprehension oja thing hamng an attribute as possessing 
tkat attribute and it es called Pramd ; the false one is the 
apprehension of a thing nothazing an attribute as possessing that 
attribute^ e. g. knowledge of siher in a conch-shell. 

1. Apprehensioa is divided xnto right and wrong 

), the first being usually called 

Apprehension. STITT and the second g?sr?n'* is a 

c.orrect apprehension in which the 
object is cognized as it is (^nJT )• It is 

defined which may be paraphrased as 

that is apprehension of a certain object pos¬ 
sessing an attribute as possessing that attribute. 

2. The words and snsTqc should be carefully 

noted as they constantly occur ii^ Ny&ya 

^«ror, works. When we see an object, the object 

becomes the of our knowledge, while 
the characteristic, which distinguishes that object and makes 
it what it is, is called the stsJštt of the same knowledge. Thus 
in the cognition, ^ the object of the cognition is 

the while the distinguishing property of ^ is 

the sr^T of the corresponding cognition. Heiice the cognir 

tion 3 ^^ is defined as ^ jcciii that is, 

one which has a jar possessing the attribute jar-ness for its 
object ()> and has 'sr^rgr for its special characteristic 
( SRsTT )• The use of this two-fold terminology is that while 
the describes the form of the cognition, srwT distin¬ 
guishes it from similar cognitions, asforinstance from 

q^^rnr* There is a similar distinction between fsT^bror and 
When we see a q fi -g y gr g , the quality of ^ becomes a 
sr^PTT of the cognition of the blue jar, while the same quality 
blueness is a of the jar itself. Similarly in the cog¬ 
nition ^ is theftftwof^andthe of-g^anpr-' 

is the property of a material object, while stcIsTT is the 
..jproperty of knowledge. ■' 

3. The definition of sr*rr-Trin^ —can there- 

fore be paraphrased into ^^ af^js -^^rarrsr- 
^ramä and Apru’ which in simple language 

means thatSn a right apprehension that 
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same characteristic wliich marks the object must also be 
the distinguisbing property of its uotion. Heuce V. V. 
remarks meaning that the locative 

denotes that the thing ( i. e. possessing cT^l ( i- ''SRTf^) 
is the object ( ) of the apprehensiou, which has the 

same era; for its sr^. All this can be briefly expressed by 
saying that right apprehensioa is the kuowledge of au 
object as it really exists. The opposite of this is 
uamely, the cognition of a property ( cTcsninT^l) iu a thing 
which does not possess that property ( 3TcTCf^ )• The cog- 
nition of silver-?zess in a thing which is silver is sprr; while 
the same cognition of silver-?z:es5, if madeina mother-o’pearl 
which is not silver, beeomes The use of the quali- 

fieation cTl[f^ in the definition of sjrrf is made apparent in a 
combined knowledge of two or more things. Siippose we 
pereeive tts and simiiltaneously and together, but in- 

stead of cognizing as vrgr and qz^as wetake to be q^ 
and vice zersa. Here we have a knowledge which has botli 
and q^ for its objeets ( ) and also and qf^pq- 

for its properties (srqšTT ); but it is not a sriTT beeause 'Ere-?õr 
belongs to the part-cogriition which is q- g R fr ^^ q cj? and 
x>ice zersa. Hence the necessity of saying that the know- 
iedge must be cTfsrqnr with reference to the object itself 

4. A very suhtle objeetiou to the delinition is suggested 
aud answered by T. D. The definition 
Bom& ohjeeiions. applies to a cognition of ^ when we can 
iuterpret af g i w as but it can- 

not apply to a cognition of 'srs'?^ itself as residing in a -qa-, 
for is iiot the of ws or any other thing ; so the 

expressiou wffw meauingless in this case, and the delini- 
tiou will be ‘BTctrTEr- The ditficulty can be avoided by tak- 
it»g to raean rTrfi-qqqft- so that as qg: is the of 

so is tlie of and the defi¬ 

nition eomprehends both. Similarly the definition of 
is too wide as it will apply even toa right cognition, ‘This is 
in Union.’ For conjunetion being a partial ( ) 
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l^ropertv, the same thing is always as well as 

; and il cognition be both snrr as 

•well as 37sriTr- Biit this is not so, for in a wrong cognition 
the kuowledge is ohtained from a jiart where there is a 
negatiou of while in a right cognition the is 

knowntohe on the jiart häving Again althongh athing 

resides in another by #q1r*T and not its absolnte 

negation snbsisting on the same substratuna by 
does not make it a wrong cognition. 

All this scholastic subtility does not lessen even a bit the 
inherentambignity of the definitions. Thepractical difficnlty 
is, which of the niany properties of a thing is denoted by 
andis therefore to be takenas the test of right apprehen- 
sion.Thattheyarethe 'er^cgrof^andq^H^ of will of conrse 
be the prompt reply ; bnt do 'srcTrW and q-grc^r, it may be asked, 
convey any dednite ideas apart from 'qrgr and ? Wecannot 
iinderstand or q^jq’ unless we first know what ^ or 
q^ is. How caii then or q^r^gr become the test of jndg- 
iug the validity of the knowledge of ^ or q^ ? It is said 

that we see a qir triily when we observe 'enrfq- in it, bnt 
properly speaking we canuot see in the thing nuless 

we liave iirst reeognized the thing to be It is not 

easy to overcome this dilemma. 

õ. Other philosophers snch as the S&nkhyas and the 
VedänUns reject the Kyäga definitions and define smr as 

a cognition häving for its object 
a thing tliat' was not apprehended before and that is 

never contradicted. excludes and may be 

oraitted if the definition is to apply to both right appre- 

heusion and right remembrance. also, according to 

AnnamhhatUi (see Sect. 65 infra), is divisible intõ and 

though its validity depends on other reasons ; biit 
according to somc Xaiyäyikas is of one kind only. As 
to the three kinds of see Sect. LXIV and notes 

thereou. There is no reason why the following four divisions 
of spTT shonld not also be applicable to Thus 

there may bea wrong perceptive knowledge owing todefectof 
organs and other canses, or a wrong judgraent dne to fallacious 
rea^oning, or a false analogy, or a misnnderstanding of wordg. 
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All these, it seems, vill fail imder the secoDcl division of 
«rq-«rT^j naraely, T%cr4^, unless of course tliey liave tlie ad- 
ditional characteristics of and 


Sect. xxxyl 

Right apprehension is divided iido four hindsi Percept^ 
Judgment^ Analogy and Verbal knowledgc. The inntnimerds 
of these are also four^ namely: Perception^ Jn/ereiice, Com~ 
parison and Word or Language. 

1. The superiority of Sanskrit terminology is proved 
here by the fact that except in the case of 

fslffllfkind!T siipplies two distinct 

and appropriate names, one for the iustra- 
ment, and another for the resnlt of knowledge, wbile iu 
English we are often obliged to employ the same term for 
both. Bven in Sanskrit imich confusion often results from 
the ambiguous nse of the word for both knowledge 

and its instrument. I have therefore borrowed soine uew 
terms from English logic, so as to provide diüerent names 
for each of these. Perception is cominonly applied to 
knowledge, its instrument, as weli as the act of knowiiig; 
but I have restricted it to the instrument only, or rather 
the instrument in the act of knowing; while a new term 
Percept is used on the authority of Max-Müller to denote 
the particular notion perception. ' The act of 

reasoniug is denoted by Inference^ while the conclusion 
teached is called Judgment^ which according to Mansel is 
“ a combination of two concepts related to one or more 
common objects of possible intuition.^f and ^qrrTST 

are respectively rendered by Analogy aud Co'm}farison^ the 
latter deuoting the act of" establishing similarity between 
two things, while the former implies the similarity so 
established. There is no appropriate name for 
‘ authority ' and ‘tradition ’ which are sometimes employed 


® Mas Müller: Science of Thought p. 20. 
t Manseis Frologom, Log, p. 60. 
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meaning quite differe^t tliiügs. Verbal Knowledge and 
Word are therefore iised for and respectively. 

2. The fonr varieties of srm as well as their Instruments 

will be defined and explained later; 
Whatis Pramäna. biit it will be usefiil first to examine the 

general nature of arTrro* The aim of 
Sy&ga as that of ali Sciences being the attainment of truth, 
a knowledge of ‘ proofs' by which that truth is to be known 
is necessary, according to the maxiin 
*■ knowledge of the thing to be measured depends on a know¬ 
ledge of the measure.’ When we have once determined the 
nature aud limits of valid proofs, it is comparatively easy to 
arrive at true knowledge by employing those proofs pro- 
perly; or rather the latter function being beyond the pro- 
vince of any art or Science may be left to the judgment and 
capacity of each individual. The greater part of Nyäya 
writings is therefore devoted to a consideration of these 
proofs, and many controversies have raged respecting them 
among rival systeinatists. The number of proofs has varied 
greatly with different schools from one to niue, and all of 
them have been equally tenacious in holding to their fav- 
ourite theories. AnnambkaUa follows Gotama in recognizing 
four proofs,* but the assignment of each to the fonr divi- 
sions of STTTT respectively seems to be his own improve- 
ment. srirror () is defined in T. D. as 
‘the instrument of right apprehension but the definitionis 
rather vague, and inapplicable in those cases where the 
proofs, though perfectly valid in themselves, fead to wrong 
knowledge owiug to extrinsic causes. 

3. The definition given by the author is,according to 

some imperfect, as it mentions only one function of a 
proof, namely, srjTrsfsfRscgr (production of snarr)? and does not 
comprehend its other function, (determination 

of the validity of the snrr )• Another and a somewhat more 
accurate definition i s aq | ot[, f ‘proof 

is that which is always followed by right apprehension (strt)» 


• G. S. 1,1, 3. 

t Sarv. D, 8, Oale. «d. p. 110. 
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and is United with the appropriate organ and the receptacle of 
knowledge, viz. soni. Thus proof is first an inyariable condi- 
tion of SHTT? J^iid not merely the oaase of srsrr- sTftm has a 
double function; it not only produces right apprehensiou, 
biit sometimes also tests its triith. Itisnottherefore.snrr^nr 
only, but also; and so the definition STRTõ^rnr is 

inore correct as comprehending both. The EaiyäyikasBXQ , 

they hoid that the validity of a cagöi* 
tion is proved not by itself, but by some other extraneous 
lueans. The objection in their view is not therefore very 
serious. stttm is neither soni, nor mind, nor the organs of 
sense, for if it had been so there would have been no neces- 
sity of its separate mention apart from these latter which 
are already enumerated. The Mimamakas define snirnTf as 
‘ that lyhich ajiprehends au object not known 
before; ’ but this definition, says S. G., is wrong because in 
a lõng series of sensations of the sarae object, the first only 
thereby becoraes irWj while the succeeding sensations will 

not be sr?rr being 3Tf%JTfrr€- The MimCmsaka^s answer to this 

« 

objection is that each individual sensation isditterentfrom its 
predecessor in as much as it was jirodiiced at a different 
moment. The expressiou3T»n%Tr3r isintended to prevent »nr^»rr' 
being called the proof of The Naiy&yikas restrict 
all proofs to new cognitions and call;?^ mere repeti- 

tions thereof caused by from previons impressions. 

4. Before proceeding further, it will be worth while to 
uotice two varieties of knowledge recog- 
nized by European logicians, which are 
apparently left ont of FaiyCiyika^s classi- 
ficatiou of fr%, namely, andAu intuition 

is any knowledge whatsoever, sensuousorintellectual, which 
is apprehended immdiately, that is, without the iustrumen- 
tality of any sense or meutal faculty. Axioms in Georaetry, 
and the notions of time, space and causality are such 
intuitions^ which do uot come under any of the heads of 
of the B'aiydyikas. Some of these are accounted for 
otherwise, as by the recognition of time and space as 
independeut entities which are inferred from their effecta. 
The rest will be probably included under as feminiscen- 
24 
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ees of previous births retained by Tiie doetrines of 

and transmigTation enable Indian philosophers to ex- 
plain many faets tUat are incompreliensible to Western 
thinkers. The otiier kind of knowledge that is apparently 
left unnoticed is Mif/ or faitk, which differs froin cognition 
in that it denotes “ those exercises of the mind in which 
we õelie^e in the existenco of an objeet, not now before us 
and under immediate inspeetion. ” We often entertain many 
notions which are not self-evident and yet which we do not 
know to bepositively triie. These are beliefs. The JTaiydyikas, 
it seems, would indude them, ifauthoritative, under 
and if not, under la this way the classification of 

may claim to be exhaustive. 


Sect. XXX¥IL 

Ä7i instrument is a eause which is peculiar. 

1. A cjii:ör is defined as ‘ a eause which is peculiar. ^ 
According to V. V., S.C. and Ellakantha^ 
Proximaie Cause. is iuserted to exclude general 

causes sach as time and spaee; but this 
does not seem to be the sõle purpose of the word. The 
Word must also be intended to exclude other causes, sueh as 
•the intimate and the non-intimate causes of a thing, which 
are neither universal nor is better paraphrased by 

Mlakantka as that is, ‘ a 

eause without which a desired effeet will neverbe produeed;' 
but this also is notstrictlyaccurate. AcKTWproperly speaking 
is the immediate or proximate eause that gathers together 
the scattered materials and gives final shape to the produet. 
It is the eause which, other accessories being present, is 
absolutely necessary for the completion of the effeet. This 
seems to be the meaning of here, which consider- 

ably differs from the sense in which it is used in other 
passages.f But even so much restriction is not suffieient to 


* M’Cü8hj Iniuitions p. 196. 

t See See. 29, and the reading of aeveral copiea in Sees. 24-5-6-7. 
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ensure perfect accnracy in the definition of For exam- 
ple, is au 3T^tin'T«n' of WS and is tlierefore its 

gsTor; bnt a in a forest &an uever be tlie of a 

altbongh the definition 'woiild eq^ually apply to it, as it is 

potentially if not actually an efficient caiiseof To exclude 
?[TT^in the forest, the ancieut Naiy&yikas inserted an additional 
qualification so that only a which is 

actually employed in the act of producing a jar, is its qpRr, 
while a in the forest häving no «qwir is excluded. õitrtt 
is defined by S. C. as crsrTJPfct c?-i5rsR3T^’sp:, 

that is, ‘ an operation wbicli, not beiug a isthe product 
of a thing (ijra:)? f^od produces tlie efiect of that thing. 
"When an axe lops off a tree, the axo is the cIsTöTj tbe cutting 
is the final prodiict, and the contaid. of the axe with the 
wood is the õnrqr^» becanse it is prodnced from the axe and 
produces the cutting. The words W!W are inserted 

in the definition oL‘ to provent au intennediate 

product (jTwirrgRTRg ;'). sui-h as a being õetrtt» 

although it is produced froiu atuius and produces the jar. 
vSo the coinplete definition cf a qšvw according to the 
nncient view is ^ peculiar and 

iOperative cause. ’ 

2. This has given rise to an important controversy bet- 
ween the aneionts and the. moderns* The 
T/ie modern view. latter disapprovc oi the ancient definition 
of qšRT above given aud propose one of 
their own ‘a cause which is 

invariably and inimediately followed by the product. This 
of coiirse exclndes in the forest as well as all universal 
and-special causes, which are not nccessarily and immedi- 
ately followed by the elfeet. The difierence betwoen the two 
views is not merely verbal bnt fundamental, for quite 
different things are designated according as we accept 
either of the definitions. The definition of the ancients 
xequires the to be sqRRira;; and therefore gtrictly speak- 
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ing it must always bc a siibstauce iu wliich actious and 
qualities that constitute a may inhere; whileaccording 

to moderns it is this õ^rPTTT itself which becomes tbe 
as it is even more proximate to the eifect tliau the material 
qr^oT of the ancients. When au object for iustance is visible 
the organ of sight comes into contact with the object. This 
contact ( ) is the wPTTTj and the organ of sight 

would be the in the act of perception according to the 
ancients j while the moderns would call the itself 

the as the ( percept) immediately follows from 
it, but is not necessariiy produced from lu an infer- 

ence the ancients are rather inconsistent in calling 
or the of since, being a cognition i. e. 

a gum, the cannot properly speaking possess a 
which is either guna or karma and as such can inhere in a 
substance alone. In srgfžrm the q-niT?^ is called the by 

the ancients, and the epspir by the moderns. Anotherinconsis- 
tancy of the ancient view is that on the analogy of 
there is no reason why mind shoiüd not be the of 
instead of s^rrrer; and mind being also the of 

and TTTJfWsrrq-^ would be confounded. 
These are some of the reasons which make the moderns 
reject the definition õqrrr^ and define a as simply 

or more briefly that is, one which 

is invariably associated with the This difference of 

definitions results in the important distinction of the m r mx 
of the ancients becoming the gš^or of the moderns; while the 

*l»i*J*J of the ancients merges, according to the modern view, 
into the general category of simple causes. 

3. The original notion of a seems to be that convey- 

Originofmdif. defimtion_wr4^ 

f^Tence* Wnich is õXplainöd BiS ^ 

canse par excellence* Many causes contri- 
bute to prodn.ce an effect but some of them are related to the 
eifect more closely than others. Of two murderers one 

^ T. B. Bom. ed. p, 10. 
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who strikes the blow has certainlj a greater share in the 
murder than the other who simply holds the victim. Some 
causes are most active and also raost essential in production, 
while others simply aid it. The horse which draws the car- 
riage is certainly more efficient than the wheels which only 
facilitate motion by lessening friction. These are canses 
pre-eminently so called, and are distinguished from other 
causes by the special name The pre-eminence of 
the is therefore said to consist in its activity or effici- 
ency (õ^rr^TTTsrw)- Hence a came to be defined as õ^rr^nr- 
But here comes another difficulty. The definition 
cqwr^ is obviously inaccurate since it applies to au agent 
also who is by far the most active in the production, but 



who is not called a Somehow or other the notion of an 
instrument or means is involved in that of gjiTirj and the 
agent therefore ought to be excluded. Hence in discussing 
the definition of stutöt as wr^FTOTj Ke-iara Müra remarks 


fTc^rrM' UTTTcTrt 


sriTt- 

■ that is, (im- 

mediate production ) constitutes the of a and this 
is found only in the case of Other efficient 

causes, such as the knower and the object of knowledge are 
not called even though they may be because 

the result is not produced even if they exist. Thisrestriction 
of sFpir necessarily led to the abandonment of and 

the substitution instead of or more 

accurately as a definition of gpror* But 

this farther restriction went too far, as it excliied organ s 
of sense, and in fact all Instruments from the class of 
The moderns boldly accepted this as an but the an- 

cients could not assent to it as the idea of was inextri- 
cably involved in their mind with the notion of an instru¬ 
ment. They therefore satisfied themselves by retaining 
and excluding the agent expressly by inserting in 
the definition of srrrroT some such limitation as 

or sTFrmr is ex- 


* T. B. Bom, ed. p. 26. 
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cluded becaiise he is the the cause) of 

many other effects besides a snTT which is a species of 
()• Tbis is tlie gist of the controversy about , 
which has foriously raged between the ancient and modern 
Naiyäyikas. 

4. The two views being thus distinct, the question 
naturally occurs which of them is adopt- 
Author's view. by ÄmiamhhaUa. Before answering 

this qnestion, it is necessary to discuss 
the reading which occurs in 

most of the copies of the text, but which has been for 
various reasons rejected in this edition. Although 

is necessary to complete the definition, it 

A reading discus- almost certain that the word did not 

sea. 

exist there originally. The Praükas in 
T. D., N. B., S. C. and Ml, prove that the definition began 
with while the fact that both S. 0. and Mil. ex- 

Xwessly qiiote as an ancient substitute for sr- 

^'qTTat shows that in their opinion at least stfiq T f^d: 

did not form part of AnnambhaUa''s definition. Besides if it 
had beeii there the author ought to have defined and 

exjfiained the 2 Jro|)riety of either in the text or in 

the commentary, which he does not do. One Ms. no doubt 
inserts the words SJrTTR’: after the 

definition of in the text; but the addition is clearly 
spurious; and the readings of ašT and Y are equally unauthenti- 
cated. In Sect. 41 again, the author repeats that «nErT^TTTöT- 
«JjUTöT alone is witliout mentioning õqrqTT^j while in 
Sect. 47 he calls itseli the of al¬ 

though it cannot be so according to the definition õ^rPTR- 
But as if not wishing to leave the point in any 
doubt, the author himself, in the Dlpikä on Sect. 
47, quotes as a distinct view which he 

disapproves, remarking emphatically 

On the other händ, at the end of Sect. 43 he as 
emphatically declares to be the of sr?^ which 

can only be truo if we acce^vt the ancient definition. Simi- 
larly he calls the cirot of and mentions 
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I ^ • ^i T ^ or as a distinct s^nxnr* Iö the case of ^rrs^^TFi’ 
again iie seems inclined to prefer the modern doctrine. 

5. The question therefore wliich view was accepted by 
AnnambhaUa must stiil remain involved iu doiibt. Probably 
he had formed no decisive opinion on the poiut, and was 
wavering between the two couflicting views. That there is 
a clear inconsistency between his calling on- the one haud 
and the 6j5^:or of and ^swrawrespectively 

and on the other his preference for ifTTTTSj the cppr of 
3T§rram is undeniable; but it is hard to believe as some have 
supposed, that such a glaring inconsistency was due to an 
oversight of the author. Most probably he was fnliy consci- 
ous of it, and accepted it as inevitable In an elementary 
treatise like the present, which, being intended for begin- 
ners, preserved as much consistency and accuracy as was 
compatible with simpiicity and clearness. If he had accepted 
either of the two views in toto, he must necessarily have 
launched into the coiitroversy as to the coinparative merits 
of the rival views, which from its subtility and intricacy is 
quite beyond the capacity of beginners. He followed the 
ancient view in ürEf^ and because it was more easily 

comprehensible by beginners, whiie by acce}>ting to 

be the of he certainly made his treatment of 

inference simpler, more rational and more methodical. 
Thus practical expediency rather tina theoretical consis¬ 
tency seems to have weighed with the author iu his accepting 
different doctrines in ditferent places. That he purposely 
did this seems evident from his employment of such a 
vague Word as ia the definition of cpcor and the totai 

absence of any allusion to either in the text or iu 

the commentary of the present section. This oraission must 
have been deliberate, for the controversy about had 

raged furiously, and was too important to be passed over 
throuffh inadvertancv bv such a careful writer as Annam- 
bhaUa. The conclusion seems irresistible that he purposely 
used an ambiguous word like «r^nr^arr^ which might apply to 
either of the two views ofg?^:crr. 
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A caiise is one that imariably precedes the effect. 

1. The definifcioA of cppr häving referred to a the 

latter is now defined as ‘ one that invari- 
Cause. ably ( OTcT ) precedes () its effect 

( )• ^ That a cause must precede its 

eftect is evident, for otherwise it will not be a cause. T. D. 
remarks that is inserted to exclude ^4^ itself. But 

all antecedent thiugs are not necessarily canses. The pot- 
ter’s ass that carries the earth of which jars are made, pre¬ 
cedes the jar, but it is not an invariable antecedent, for earth 
can be brought in händ or in a cart, and so the jars can be 
made without the aid of the ass. Hence the word is 
inserted to exclude all but invariable antecedents. 

2. The dehnition in the text is not however suf&ciently ac- 
curate, and hence T. D. adds another qualification 

which means “ provided the antecedent thing is 
not connected with the effect too remotelv. ” The father of 

tf 

the potter for instance invariably precedes the jar, for 
without him the potter would not be born, and without 
the potter there could be no jar; but the potter’s father and 
all his ancestors are not causes of the jar. Again while 
is the cause of the jar, the is not, although it is as 

much an invariable antecedent as the itself. To esclude 
these the limitation is added, so that all things, 

which though invariably preceding are not immediately 
connected with the effect, are excluded. S. C. paraphrases 
the definition as 

cTtT^rr* is explained as 3Ts?Teri%?ri^ši?r5!nr9F3§^JT 

“ existence in the same place as the 
effect at the moment immediately preceding its production.” 
This will exclude the ass, the potter’s father and even 
the if necessary ; but and 

would stiil come in, and can be excluded only by a 
separate (jualification such as Accordingly 

Y.Y. sums upthe complete definition of as fg hTtrfg q - - 
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«rn%?[f^r5r^ ^ cis rq - ?ö^ 

^TTpr:* The whole of 
this lõng aud terribly iuvolved expressxon means nothing 
more than that a cause must be iuvariable must not 

be too remote (I ) and must not be the counter* 

entity ( m id4'(fi(d ) of a negation (stsrR) that 
resides in the place of the effect (id^jKlMdl^^dT* 
at the moment immediately preceding production 

)* All these circumlocutions have no 
doubt their use in the ITyäya. system, but the whole defini* 
tion does not after all amount to much more than MilPs 
definition of a cause as ‘an unconditional and iuvariable 
antecedent K 

3* The Word 3T;rRr«n#;i[ being thus necessary to complete 
the definition of cppcoT) it may be asked 
omitted in the text of thia edi-» 
tion, especially when it is found in almost 
all copies. The reasons for dropping ^sRsqvnflrar from the 
text are not indeed as strong as those for omitting 
from the preceding definition, but they are sufSciently cogent 
to warrant the guess that the word did not originally esist in 
the test but was probably added afterWards by the JDipikäi 
The reading in the test is taken from four authentic Mss* 
äs being what the author probably wrote at first. Five 
copies prefis to the definition, while two others 

tively before Hi r d otc. In Jjthe oldest of the Mss* available* the 
Word is absent in the body but is added in the märgin byalater 
dorrector. Y. Y. and S. C. appear to take as part of 

the definition; but N. B. is evidently of the contrary opinion, 
its remark show* 

ing that it did not find the words in the originaL Any 
doubts on the point however should be removed by the 
in T. D* which is the same in all copies and which shows 
that the definition began with the word Besides thö 
wording of T. Di älsb iinplies 

that the Wörds were added by the commentäry and did ü(?t 

25 
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fitand in the text at first. The different readings of 
E and H also bear a very close and therefore suspicious 
resemblance to the remark in T. D., and suggest the infer- 
ence that they were inserted iuto the text from T. D. by 
some later copyist to snpply the imperfection of the original 
defihition. It may therefore be presumed that the word 
3?rrrtr«rn%š? was at first left out of the definition of 
either inadvertently or pnrposely as being too obscnre for 
the easy comprehension of beginners, and the omission was 
supplied by the author hiinself in the Bipikä which is 
evidently intended for advanced scholars. Later copyists 
however, who could not bear to see the definition in a 
standard book being so palpably imperfect, tried to snpply 
the omission from the commentary and supplied it differently. 


4. is the opposite of wbich ineans 

‘proved to be antecedent throngh another,’ 
qtmlificafion '^^^that is, a thing the antecedence of which 

is due to the antecedence of another thing 
to the effect. Roer translates the Word by ‘super- 

fluous causality,’ probably on the authority of some 
Writers who explain as denoting a causo which is 

not necessary for the production of efiect.* Bnt this view 
is wrong as will appear from the following quotation from 
S- C.j which, after explaining as 

^ remarks “ 

The argument of S. Ö. is that 
is not merely a cause that is unnecessary for production, but 
everything that accompänies a necessary antecedent; other-» 

not be 3Ftr«rtt%^ as it is quite necessary fdr 


* E0®r’« trans. at B* P* Bihh Jm. p. lö. 


üttapisitaiii 
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the production of a jar, becanse ■Without tliere will be 
no and consequently no ^ also. Roer’g rendering is 
therefore incorrect and tbe Tvord really means ‘ a tbing 
wbich is proved to be antecedent ( canse ) to tbe effect, 
tbrougb anotber or becanse it accompanies anotber, ’ tbat 
is, a secondary canse deriving its cbaracter tbrougb tbe 
primary and real canse. 


5. T, D. mentions tbree varieties of tbese ‘ secondary 
antecedents, ’ wbich AnnamhhaUa^ says WUakantka^ borrow- 
ed from Gaiigesa, tbe antbor of Tattm-Ckintämani 
viz: — ( 1 ) first, tbe tbings tbat are connected by 

witb cjšr^TöTj find are therefore antecedent to 
effect tbrongb it, as for instance tbe and ?rr|[?gr, wbicb, 

being intimately nnited witb cFg;, are antecedent to its effect 
qra:; (2) secondly, tbe tbings tbat are antecedent to ss r uui , and 
are therefore a fortiori antecedent to. tbe effect, sncb as tbe 
potter’s fatber wbo being anterior to tbe potter must be 
antecedent to tbe jar also, or as etber wbicb is antecedent 
to a jar, becanse it is tbe intimate cause of tbe word ^ tbat 
always precedes tbe tbing ( 3 ) and tbirdly, all otber 
conconiitants of tbat are not connected witb it by 

sncb as wbicb is not tbe cause of «irg-, al- 

tbougb in a babing jar or a ripening mango it co-exists witb 
wbicb is tbe real canse of This classification 
does not claim to be exbaustive, and in fact, tbe first two 

classes are obvionsly inclnded in tbe last. 

6. Otbers mention jwQ varieties of wbicb tre 

thns snmraed np by Vikm7iätha ‘.— 


(1) gnr (S)» 

3R?r q# (3) h 

srf^ 5r ^ ^ (4)« 



And tbese are illustrated tbus:— 
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'r^fiTl' TRnfm^s h 

Of these the first two correspond to the first class of 
Armamhhatta^ the tMrd and fonrth to Ms second class, and 
the fifth to his third. The splittingofthe first two yarieties 
mentioned in T. D. is based on minute distinctions between 
the illustrations which are of no special importance. 

being thns described and its need to complete the 
definition being proved, an objection may be made to the 
retention of the word in the definition of ^ for as its 
purpose is seryed by the last hind of the 

instance ^rnEPT coming under that head. ^etcT is not however 
useless, for, though an individual ass may be STrtr^rrf^^ as 
regards a particular 'sr:, in general is not so with 

respect to 'ertc^Tj and hence i^tcT is necessary to exclude it. 
It may also be pointed ont that the word is 

too vague and general, and helps to mahe its meaning 
more definite. 


Sect. XXXIX. 

JEffect is the counter-entitg of antecedent negation, 

1 . As the definition of cause is framed in terms of the 
effect, we cannot fnllyunderstandit unless 
Bffect we know what effect is. Effect is therefore 

defined as a thing that is the counter- 
entity of (its ) anterior negation ; in other words an effect 
is that which has a beginning. sni rW R will be snbsequently 
explained as the negation of a thing before it comes 
into existence; and so, to say that an effect has a 
istantamount to saying that it has a beginning (strft) 
and is not eternal, Eternity may However be limited on 
both sides, past and future, of .which past non-eternity 
alone correspohds to Both iri ^ r y R and are non- 

eternal, bnt häving a beginning bnt no end is 

' i' , ' 
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while häving an end hut no heginning is not gšpf. 

Hence is defined as the srf^ Nl f if r (contradictory) of 
STRT^TR’* snvpiiR is not a as it cannot be a 
of itself. 

2 . Now what is a ? The idea of a srf^^irjt is one 

of those conceptions "which are more easy 
to understand than to define ; and conse- 
quently various definitions of srr a^f r R t ül ' 
are given according to the standpoints from which the 
writers view it. s r flr ^i ^g iT is no doiibt a relation ; but how 
can there be any relation between existence ( vrrw) and non- 
existense, between a thing and no-thing ? 3 rtr however is 
an independent entity according to Nyaya ; and hence this 
relation is possible. Besides STRRtfitcrr is not an objective 
connection between two esternal things ; it is trnly speak- 
ing a purely subjective relation existing between the sub- 
jecive notions of those things. Though the things may be 
non-existent and immaterial, their notions are real enough 
to allow a relation between them. Thns an may be 

pure negation, but the notion of srtr is positive and really 
exists in the mind; and it must therefore have some 
external object to which it corresponds. srtr itself can¬ 
not be this object because it has no positive existence ; and 
hence this object by which the notion of is produced 
and is to be explained must be found among the six positive 
padärthas. That therefore by which a particular 

notion of siTirR is explained is called the of that 

gRR. A ^ is thus called the of and tR of 

tRT«rR, because the notions of those two negations depend 
for their existence on the prior knowledge of ^ and trz 
respectively. This is one kiud of aud is call¬ 
ed ( opposition ). Another kind is called 

and exists between a thing and itsattribute, orrather between 
two objects and the relation between them, as Ibr instance, 

when we say that a faee is like the moon, moon is the 
of the residingin 5 ^ 3 -. In this case 
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aiso the notion of depends on tlie prior Imowledge 

ofthe moon, but this difFers from the former 

in häving a corresponding esiternal object. The first 
K‘ fä ‘ ^% rr is a relation between two things of which one 
exists and the other does not, while the second lies between 
things which are both positive and esisting. The first may 
be called contrariety as that between ^ and ; the 

second co-esistence as that between moon and its attri- 
bute the meaning of course those (^ualities which 

it has in common with Similarly the thing in rela¬ 
tion to which this is spoken of is called the 

of the relation. Thus ^ of which the likeness 
to the moon is predicated is the of the ; 

while the of which is likewise predicated is 

called the of that stvtr. Now war is srfwfirfit of 

^jrnrvTFr; and of so ci^nf ia general is the 

of the srr^^n^ of all prodncts, that is of srFriiTFr 
in general. 


3 . The definition of given in the text involves a 
very important principle which is one of 
The theory of Cardinal doctrines of l^yäya philoso- 

phy, and which, as häving been the 
snbject of bitter controversy, rec[uires some notice. The 
doctrine is that an eifect is non-existent before production, 
and is qnite distinct from its canse. This apparently 
simple doctrine, involving as it does many wider issnes, 
sharply divides the JTy&ya—Vaisesidka from other schools 
of philosophy, and is as a matter of fact the keystone of 
its realistic philosophy. There are fonr principal theories 
of cansation accepted by difierent Indian philosophers, 
which are thus summed up by Mddhavdchärya :— ^ 

i^qrfwr^: im \ ^ 

I im* i 


^arvor—jp* 8, Qalo, ed. p, 147» 
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Wliüe the hoid that a real effect is proiuced 

from an unreal cause, that is, from ahsolute iion-exislence, 
the Vedantim maintain the op^DOsite view o£ the reality of 
the cause and the total uureality of effect. The Ifaiyayikas 
and Säihkhyas accept the reality of both cause and effect, but 
while the latter hoid both of them to be always and simul- 
taneously existing, the Ifaiydyikas consider the effect to be 
non-existing before creatioii. In the Baudha system, creation 
is the production of a thing out of notking ; in Idydya it is 
the production of a 7ieto thing out of an oid one; in Saiikkya 
it is naerely the evolution of the latent properties of the cause 
itself; in Vedänta it is a mental conception only, and corres- 
ponds to no actual change in the cause itself. 


4. The Bauddha view is opposed to the celebrated Aristo- 
telian inaxim Ex nihilo nikli and has 
idfaul^m^ severely criticised by all orthodox 

schools,* while the third, üz. the Veddnüe 
View being involved in the general doctrineof standsby 
itself. The bittere st controversy has raged between the 
Säiikhyas aüd the Eaiydyikas, as regards their particular 
views, namely, the and the as they are re- 


views, namely, the ^ccPt^JcTT^ and the as they are re- 

spectively called. The JS^yäya view is admirably suinmed 
üp in Annambkatta^s definition of that aa effect being 
the of !Tr»r«rTl' iu general is totally non-existent before 

creation. 


5. The of the Sdnkkyas as well as the argtl- 

inents by which it is siipported are thus summarized in 
Limrakfiskm’’s tenth Kärikd :— 

fy ( 

Five reasons are given for rcjecting the Nyaya doetrine of 
non-existent effect, and holding that the effect does exist 
latently ia the cause. even before creation, First, that which 


* See S'anhara. on Brahm. SM. ii, 2,^26. 

t SdnTckna-T. E* 10, 
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does not esist can uever be created, for a blae colour cannot 
be cbanged into yelloweven by a tbousand artizans. Second- 
ly, tbe material cause is always fouiid associated witb the 
effect, as sesamum witli oil; and as there can be no associa- 
tiou witb a non-csisting tbing tho efFect must be esist- 
ing in its cause. Thirdly, if it be said that a cause naight 
produce an effect cven tkougli totally unconnccted, any- 
tbing can be produced from auytbing for tbero will be no 
reason to determine tbat a particular effect sball be produc¬ 
ed from a particular cause only ; wbile as a matter of fact 
we find tbis to be actually tbe case, and bence tbe effect 
must be pre-existing in tKe cause. Fourtbly, if it be main- 
tained tbat an unconnected cause produces tbe effect owing 
to some inberent faculty in itself, is tbis power or faculty, 
it inay be asted, connected in any way witb tbe effect ? If 
it is, then it is as mucb as saying tbat tbe effect pre-esists 
in tbe cause; wbile if it is not, tbe previous diiiiculty 
recLirs as to bow a particular effect only is produced 
from tbe power. Lastly, as cause and effect are of tbe same 
nature, one cannot be always existing wbile tbe other is 
non-existent* Botb of tbem ougbt tberefore to co-exist. All 
tbese arguments can be summed up in one objeötion against 
tbe Nydya doctrine tbat if tbe effect is totally distinct from 
tbe cause tbere can be found no determiniug principle to 
establisb tbe relation of causality betwcen tbe two tbingsj 
and tbe doctrine will approXimate to tbe BauddJia. view 
tbat tbe effect is produced from notbing. Übis may be 
tbe reason wby tbe followers of Nyaya-VaihsMka are often 
taunted as being3T^trm%g?(Semi-Buddhists) by tbeir ortbo* 
dox opponents. And as tbe Bmddha. doctrine is opposed to 
nature, Nydya tbeory also must berejectedas häving the same 
tendency. 

6 ; The chief argument by which the j!^diydyikaS 
defend their view is that unless effeöt is suppösed to 
be q^uite distinct from its cause we cannot account for the 
obvious. difference between the two, A trt must be some- 
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aot be at all. The same atoms can be used to make a jar 
and a sancer; and li canse and eSect are iiot diüfinct, Lotb. 
■SRT and ^TfeT will ba ideuticil Tvdtli tlia atoms, and taeredbre 
will be ideatical witli eacii other aceoiding to tLe axiom 
that things eqnal to tlie saine thing are equal to one aaotker. 
Bnt a ^ is certainiy not a ^^ 17 , for ifc lias a certaiu form or 
shapo ( ) 'which is not found iu tiie latter. The 

Vedantins who hoid avoid this difficulty by deuy- 

ing the axiom itself. Again the particular shape (qsTf^riT- 
of a jar, or of a piece of cloth,) is 

not foiind in the parts either separately or collectively. 
Whence does it come then ? It cannot be said that it doos 
exist iatently iu the cause, and that prodiiction is nothiug 
bnt its manifestatioa; for this mauifest.ition irselr, bding an 
effect, must itself have existed previonsly. The 
and all other properties which distiiiguish a "sr fruin its 
parts nanst therefore have been newly produced. xhs the 
Kyaya theory of has a teudency to the Biiudnistic 

nihilism j? the ^'Sänkhya doctrine of^rtpR or 

ultimately merges iuto the pantheism (or ?rr?rT?rT5r) of 
the Ved&ntins, Ii* an eifeet is materially indistinet from 
the cause, its special properties must be real or unreal. If 
real, they must have been newly prodneed (asthe Sa.ydyikis 
say), or oniy inanifested; iu tne latter case thelr manifesta- 
tion will require another mauifestatioii, aud so on cid injin- 
itum. If the properties are unreal, they can be oniy 
notional, and attribnted to the eifect by a snbjective error 
( )? which is the doctrine of Thus the cont:'o- 

versy ends practically in a draw, and the probiem remains 
insoiubie. 


7. A little consideratiou will suffice to show that the 
SRRcPTTfsFR isthe basis bf Realism, while inevitably 

leads to all sorts of Idealand Pantheistic theories. All the 
important conceptious of Sydya, siich as those of atoms, 
God, sonis, Saynav&m-, Vüeska and Abhm i, wiii be found, if 
properly analyzed, to depend ultimately on this randameiital 
doctrine of non-existent eiTect, tmd it was therefore to be 
wished that the anthor had said something about it in the 
26 
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text. But he probably avoided all reference to it, as being 
too intricate and controversial for beginners. A student 
bowever can rtever clearly nnderstand tbe Wyäya-VaUeshika 
Systems, unless, he has thoroiighly grasped tlieir pecnliar 
view of causality. 

8 . It is of coiirse needless to point out that the cause 

over -which this contrOYersy has arisen is 
The instrumental the material cause, or ^yqn^TJras it is gene- 
causes. called. As to the instrumental causes 

there is no difference of opinion, while 
the non-intimate cause is not recognized by any systematist 
except the Naüjdyikas. This last is an arbitrary assumption 
necessitated by the Wyaya, theory of causation and is inse- 
parable from it. 

9. The recognition of a non-intimate cause has made the 

Waiy&yikds liable to a severe attack by 
aimi opponents, the Mimämsa/sas 

who advocate The arguments 

on both sides of this controversy are so strong and cogent 
and yet so irreconcilable, that one is inevitably led to 
suspect that, as both cannot be right, both of them must be 
wrong. It is not easy to find out -where their error lies, but 
the fact that so much philosophical subtility should havo 
been spent without advancing a single step naturally sug- 
gests the inference that they must have misunderstood the 
question altogether, or must have been seeking for the true 
solution in a wrong direction. This is partially true, but 
partially only, for as a matter of fact the difficulty of get- 
ting a right solution is to a considerable extent inherent in 
the subject itself. The chief cause of the error of these 
Indian schoolmen appears to be their want of a true Induc-* 
tive method by which alone the true notion of causality 
coüld ]>6 attained. Instead of determining the nature of 
causation as it is actually found in the world outside, they 
started from a limited exp^ience and began to analyze their 
own a priori notions bf läHJse and 'bffect. Of course this 
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deductiye reasoning they carried to perfection, but it could 
not ayail them very far. The result has been that thongh 
the sabseqaent speculations are good specimens of correct 
logic, the preliminary notions ou which they are based 
remaiü erude and often groundless. Thus, while the defini- 
tion of a efšr^rar is guarded on all sides from the usual three 
faults of a definition by carefnlly chosen qualifications, 
no attempt is made to explain the fundamental notions 
involved in it. 

10. A cause for instance is said to be that which is not 

But what is ? No aeeurateand comprehensive 

definition of the word is given, and the classification too is 
merely illustative and not exhaastive ; so that we are ulti- 
mately left to our own unaided intultion to diseover whether 
a particular thing is a true cause or is 3Tr?r«rri%^* The 
potter’s father is declared to be but what about 

the potter himself ? The doer or agent is nowhere expressly 
mentioned as a cause; the potter therefore must be either 
the RfirfTiRiTm ' of wsr lihe a or must be 3Tr?r93rr%S[- An 
^ intelligent agent is required to set the 

Agent. partides in motion, and us the motion 

is the immediate cause of the produet, 
the agent may in one sense be said to beeome 3Tf?r«rT“ 
by this intervention of the motion. But the agent is 
commonly reeeived as a cause, and oftentimes the most 
important cause. He is in fact the most indispensable 
cause ; and yet, strange as it may seem, he is classed along 
with inanimate and often optional means sueh as 
and The difference between an intelligent agent and 

other causes does not seem to haye weighed much with the 
Naiy&yikas» 

11. Again the distinetion between material and instrumental 

causes is not made quite clear. A Jar is 

ilstlrTmlTafclul partides of earth that are hdd 

es. together by water by means of a peeuli» 

property in it named Is this water an sjtnTW or a f^firfr- 
gjTTq only ? Froperly speaking ifc'ihould be the first, for it 
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iä iaseiMrable from the jar. The jar will weigh something 
over and ahove the partides of oarth coraposiag* it, and the 
excess is nnq^nestionably the weight of the water. The water 
shoiild tiiereiore he as inndi a -is the earth; and 

yet the I\aij(hjihas appear to indude it arnong instriimental 
ealises. Siiliiiarly ia eyerj prodnet forraed ijy the eombina- 
tion of several ingredients it is absurd to call one material 
and the otliers instr-nnieatal cans'as only ;bntthe Naigägikas 
nowliere reeognize the possibility of several intimare canses 
forraiiig one prodnet. Ferhaps they inay silently acq^niesee in 
it; bnt the fact is positively irreconeilable with the rival 
the orv of Accordiug to this latter doctrinej the jar 

must before ereation be latent in both its material canses, 


namely earth and avater ; bnt how is this possible, when the 
two ingredients might have perhaps been separated by 

hnndreds of miles. The earth of the Himalayas and the 
"water of the Ganges might go to form a jar which could 
not have certainly esisted at one time in both those lelaces. 
If this is the case witli mechanical mixtures, miich greater 
difficiilties will oeenr in what we now call Chemical eombi- 


nations where the properties of the constitnents and often- 
times the constitnents themselves are either disgnised or 
completely transformed in the proeess of prodnetion. 


12 . The above-mentioned objeetions are after all super- 
ficial and cau be removed by specnlative artifiees. Bnt there 
are others which Iie deeper, and which strike at the very 
fonndation of both the rival theories. The common assnmp- 

tions which seem to nnderlie these theo- 
Ues. ries is that every effeet has one caiise 

and that there is invariable concomitance 
between the two ; bnt this is not warranted by experience. 
Tne distiirbing inflnence of what Miil calls Pliirality of 
canses and intermixtnre'of effeets, lias been totally ignored 
by Indian systematists, and consequently their theories 
have Oiteu been at märked variance with observed phenomena. 
The same effeet may be prodnöed from several alternative 
canses, while the same number of ingredients differentlv 
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combined raight prodnce totally differeut prodncts. Heat for 
instance may be prodnced eitlier by friction or by electricity; 
and tberefore neitber can be tbe cause of lieat according to 
the NijCuja detiuition of a canse,as neitber isiiivariably 
autecedent to the «frpf* Ferbaps tbe Naiijäyih'i yill 

iiielude botb friction and electricity aniong eflicieiit caiises 
wbioh may be optional, or he will call tbem the 

vibrations of partides by eitber bcing tbe real proximate 
cause of beat; but tbat will uot improve bis position very 
mucb. Besides wbile tbe two controyersialists bave coniiiied 
tbemselyes to material causes tbey bave not given mucb 
attention to tbe elScient oiies yiiicb are generally us impor- 
tant as, if not often more so tban, the material causes. Tbe 
controversy- bas been in fact carried on more on speculatiye 
tbaii on practical grouiids; and consefpiently the resnlt also 
bas been barren. Bacoifs stroiig condenüiation of tbesebonl- 
raen of medteiyal Eurnpe applies in a great measureto their 
prototypes, tbe Indian systematists. 

13. Tbe real ditficulty of tbe solutiou lies in tbe metapby- 
sical conception of causality, \Tbicb wben analyzed resolves 
itself into mere sequeuce of tbings or suceessive events. 
KanFs explanation of tbe insolubility of tbisproblem is tbat 
tbe conception of causation is intuitive like tbose of time 
and space, and cannot be proyed by reasoningasit is anterior 
to and is itself in fact tbe basis of all jirocess of reasoning. 
Tbe Vedäntins alone of all Indian systematists appear to 
bave sufficiently grasped tbis idea of causality, aud bave 
expressed it in tbeir own way by calling an or 

Tbe realism of tbe Xaiyäyikas preveutstbera front 
accepting any saeb view. 
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Cause is of tkree kinds, ‘ inthnate^ ’ ‘ non-lntimaU ’ 

and ^ Instrumejital ’ or ^ejficimtd The inti- 
The three Causes. mate catiseis Hhat in inseparable imion with 

tühich thõ effect is produced^^ as ihe threads 
are ofthe cloth or the cloth is ofthe colour on it. The non~intimate 
cause is one tvkich is inseparahly ‘iinited in the same object either 
with the effect or -with the (intimate ) caitse^ as the congunction 
of threads is of the cloth^ or the colour of threads is of the 
colour of cloth, A cause different from botk these is an ins- 
trumental cause, as the shuttle or the loom. 

1. The threads coustitute the intimate or material cause of 
the piece of cloth, because the latter is 
Intimate cause. connected with the former hy intimate 
Union ( 

). Similarly the colour in the i)iece of cloth being a 


c[uality resides in it. by )? and 

hence the piece of cloth is the intimate canse of the colour. 
All constituent parts of a substance and all substances are 
intimate causes of their products as well as inhering q^ualities 
and actions respectively, The substratum is deemed a cause 
in the latter case because the qualities and actions cannot 
exist without it. 


Non-intimate 

Cause. 


The non-intimate cause is a link as it were betwee*n 
the initimate cause and the product. It is 
of two sorts. One is intimately connected 
with the material cause, and is thus 
f^ep?(or with the product. The conjunctiou with which the 
separate threads are held together and which enablesthemto 
form the cloth-piece is the non-intimate cause, because 
being a quality it resides in the threads by ^ntPrFT, and 
is thus with This is a neces- 

sary cause because it raakes the ”"what it looks, and 
distinguishes it from a mere bundle of threads. The example 
of the second kind of non-intimate cause isd^ ^q which 
is the non-intimate cause of because it Iš inti¬ 
mately United with the ( intimate ) cause.( ) of the 

substance (trar) which is the intimate cause of 

The colour of the threads is not the intimate cause of 
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the colour of the clotli-piece becanse they are and 

Sü tliere can bo no conuection between them. and 

q^qr are not ^sBTTTfnTWTor, for while resides in the 

tlireads, the q^r^q- resides iu the cloth. They are therefore 
connected ouly indirectly (q^q:tW3f'^?rr), whi(;h is explained 
by S. C. as ctw ^r^rac 

i 'qTq'TT- 

^’5f'<ar%g' »; that is, while is 

ep^ wifch q^ by tlio ^i qq r q ' relatiüu, the is so with q^- 

!^q by the combined relation, ^iqqnw^FrqT^, L e. a 
with the q? the ^TrqTWqRT^ror of q^^q. Botii and 

fT5^^q are however called the sTiB^fnrrr^^PR^rr uf qgr and q^j?^ 
respectively. S. C. therefore gives, as a joint definition of 
the two sortsofuon-intimatecanses, 

^TRrhfr ^ 3TTr?Tft^- 

soTRq?% qrnniTiT^TrrqTiq; that. is, a non-intimtitc 
cause should reside by ^FTsrrqj in a commoa thing in which 
šPTq^ resides either by ^jrqw or aud should at 

the same time be diitereiit from the special q^ualities of the 
soni. The latter sa ving clause is needed to prevent cogni- 
tions prodiiced from them, siinply bccaiise both are inti- 
mately united with the same the soni. It is of 

course needless to remark that the word cpttot in the defini¬ 
tion of SRTFRTT^^^tW in the text is to be taken for 


lnst7'U7nental 

cause. 


3. The class of efficient caiiscs comprises everything else 
that is necessary for the prodnction of the 
effect but is not inseparable from it, such 
as the loom and the shiittle-cock in the 
case of the cloth-piece. Instnimental causes are of two 
sorts, " universal' which are eight (fsgr:, 

and 3 ?^;^ incliiding and sRnI) and ‘ special,’ 
which are innumerable. The agent also appears to be in- 
cluded in this third class, which is as a matter of fact 
miscellaneous, and comprehends everything that is not in- 
cluded in the first two. Others first divide cause into two 
sorts, Principal ( gw) and accessary (), and then split 
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up the princi|)al cause into the above three classes, tbe groap 
of accessaries consisting of all those miaor circiiinstances 
Aviiicli are required before production. Of tlie three sorts of 
caases meutioiijd above, the intimate caiise is always a sub- 
stance, becaase no otlier padärtha is capabie of being the 
substratum of an intimate nnion; the non-intiinate canse 
must be either an action or a (juality, and nothing else; 
while the instriimental canses" may be of any kiud. The 
above three sorts of causes exist, it is said, in the case of 
positive things only, the häving ouly an instrumental 
canse. Mere negation cannot have an intimate or a non- 
intimate cause as it does not reside in anything by intimate 
Union. A remark to this effect is found in one copy of T. 
D., but its antilority was not sntficient to warrant the addi- 
tion in our text. 

4. The name is rather misleading, as it does 

not properly denote a cause which is not connected by 

■with the effect. In this sense will also be 

while one species of proper will be excluded. 

Tiie origin of the name can be explained only by supposing 
that the Kaiyayikas first divided causes into two classes, 
those which are separable, and those which are inseparhble 
irom effects. The lirst are instrumental; the second are of 
two sorts, materjal or non-material or 

So an an inseparable cause which is 

different from ^nRRTf^* The is not recognized 

by other systemaibists, and is an invention of the Naiydyikah 
who, holding the theory of the utter distinctness of effect 
from cause, are obliged to assume a link to jõin the two. 
The advocates of regard cause and effect as United 

by the relation of identity (). Nor do they re- 
coguize In their opinion therefore causes are only 

two-fold, material (;3Tr3[T?r) and instrumental (Rirra’ )• 

5. It may be useful here to compare briefly the Ny&ya 

classification of causes with those of Wes- 
phiiosophers. Aristotie mentionafour 
kinds of causes: First, the Form proper to 
each thing, cstHöd the^rm^ c ^e^or Quiddityhj schoolmen. 
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Wlien a potter makes a jar, he must first kave in his mind 
an ideaofwhat a jar is ; orwhenahouse is kuilt, the architect 
must first draw a plan on paper. Tliis is tlie causa forimlis 
of Aristotle, aud appears to combiiie iu itself two different 
conceptious bf the Naiijaijlkm^ namely, that of ^rri^ wHch 
is regarded as autecedent and necessary to tke production 
of all thiugs, and fchat of which often being a 

correspoads to the “plan or shape of the product. 
The seeoüd cause of Aristotle, cama materialis^ is ideutical 
with the or The third is the principle 

of movement that prodnced the thiug, called causa efficiens^ 
corrcspondiug to the of Ny&ya. The fourth is the 

reason and good of all thiugs, called causa Jinalis. There 
is nothing correspondiug to a final cause in the Nyäya 
System, except perhaps the universal cause, desüny ( ). 

A jar is made for carrying water, aud so Aristotle would 
say that its final cause is the purpose for which it is to be 
used, namely, carrying water ; A Nalydyika would say that 
a particular jar was prodnced by the poUer for the ultimate 
use and enjoymout of some uuknowu persou who would buy 
it; and so the of that buyer may be said to be a cause 
in the production of thaf jar. This notiou of being a 
cause to every product seeins to have beeu invented, like the 
final cause of Aristotle, to satisfy our mõral intuition that 
nothing esists in this world without a purpose, and perhaps 
also to acconnt for many pheuomena in the world that can- 
not be explaiued more naturally. Bacon inveighed strongly 
against the final cause of Aristotle; and similarly in 
India the universal causality; of srgiar also came to be 
ignored by later systematists, although it wasnever express* 
ly repudiated. 

6. In addition to the above four causes, the model or exemplar 
was considered as a necessary cause by the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists, which model was numbers according to tiie 
former, and ideas according to latter. Naiy&yikas conceived 
a = 0 ?!# ('srSfSr or iftcg-) to be eternally existing, in imitation 
of which the particular jars or cows were formed. In ad¬ 
dition to the platoJiic eaumeration of oauses, Seaeca insbted 
%7 
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tiiat tiine, space and inotion ought to be regarded as causes. 
Naiydyikas included tke first two under the head of univer- 
sal causes, and assigned a pecnliar position to the last 
under the name of sirmT* Modern Science has practically 
abandoned all these distinctions as useless and often impos- 
sible. As has been pointed out, it is sometimes very ditdcult 
to single out the material cause of a compound productfrom 
the efScient causes, while the formal and final causes are 
often nothing more than the thingitself. The only real distinc- 
tion perhaps is that between material and non-material or 
instrumental causes, that is, those which are inseparable 
from the product and those which are separable. Consequent- 
ly VeMntins mention only two causes ( material) 

and ( instrumental ). 


Sect. xli. 

“ Of the three sorts of causes just mentioned thatalone which 
is pecuUar is the ” 

1. In order to exclude the intimate and non-intimate causes 
which can never be we should either insert before sr- 
mwm the additional qualification as N. B. 

suggests, or tahe the word itself as implying that 

condition. therefore is that ef&cient cause which directly 
and iinmediately produces the effect by its own action. The 
present sectiou seems to have been copied from Kesam 
Mürah remark ■rafwgsTTWW ^Tft- 

^ AnnamhhaUa substitutes;3?^pqpcöT for ^En%- 

but probably intends to convey the same meaning. 
Hence may be taken to mean ^^'nd 

almost corresponds to what English lawyers call a 
proximate cause. This sectiou sums up the intervening 
discEssion abput causality. 


* ^ 
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Sect. XLII. 

Perception is the peculiar cause of Perceptive knowledge. 
Perceptive knowledge ie the knowledge horn of the contact 
of the organ with ( external ) object. It is twofold^ un~ 
differentiated and differentiated. Ofthese^ undifferentiated is 
the knowledge of a thing wlthout its qualitieSy e. g. Hhis is 
something. ' Differentiated is the knowledge of a thing wlth 

all its qualities^ e. g. he is Ditthaffie is a Brahmin, heis hlack. 

1' «PRor, aud beiug thus defiued, the aiithor uow 

proceeds to defiue iu order the four proofs 
cepiion^^ kiudsof appreheusiouwhich 

staud in the relatiou of causes and effects 
respectively. AnnamhhaUa uses the word for both 

the proof and the resulting knowledge, bnt other writers 
have done better in giving a separate name to the latter, viz. 

so that the proof is defined as 
Others again define as or 

^F?Trni[,f bnt AnnamhhaUa seems to have deliberately nsed 
in order to inclnde both right and wrong apprehensions. 

The four divisions of srUT are eqnally applicable to aRTrr? and 
there is no need of defining thein separately as the same 

usually gives rise to both kinds of apprehensions. The 
rightness or wrongness of a perception is determined by 
quite estraueous reasons such as and not by any 

diiference of 0^ conrse the rightness or wrong- 

ness when determined wonld affect the proof also, and make 
it either correct or incorrect. The etymology of in 

the sense of srfnTir is esplained as or 

a r i%R W the presence of an organ at each object. In 
the sense of the same word is esplained differently as 

sTcfi R l R-qW or srr U Trc R TT f^ ffOT? knowledge which is 
obtained throngh each organ. The is defined as 

that knowledge which is prodnced by the contact of organs 
with ex.ternal objects. The word ^tr is here nsed to exclnde 
which is also while the epithet fT%- 

differentiates from other kinds of knowledge. 

2. The process of perception is thus described by Vdtsyd- 
yana : grrrTTr TTfRT l "^Vhy 

then is one only singled out as the cause of 


* T. K. Bom. ed. p. 8. f T. B. Bom. ed. p. 27. 
t Vat. on by G. S. 1.1, 4. 
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a percept (sr?iT^?rT?r) when as a matter of fact three come 
into operation ? Tlie reasoiij says the comnentator, is tliat 
the last is pecuUar to !Tc?r^ while the former two, \iz. the 
contact of soul aad miud and that of mind and organ are 
common to all kinds of knowledge. This definitionof percep- 
tion is literally horrowed from Gotama^s aphorism, which 
however limits its scope by addiug three more epithets 

Of these denoting 

uncontradicted knowledge, exclndes ststttt which comes 
under 50 ^; while (nnnameable) and 

(differentiated) denote the two kinds of 

^TTST- AnnamhhaUot,''s deüuition indudes STcirf^:^ 
(reminiscence) and also siich as that of pleasure, 

pain ete. as well as that of Soul. No organ of sense is 

needed in the case of the last as there is mind which is aeeep- 
ted to be 

2. The definition however is defeetive in one important 
respeet, namely, that it does not indude 
An objeetion. which, beingKc^T, is not 

Another definition of sr?^^ is 
therefore given by N. B. which applies to both divine and 

human knowledge, viz. qTFf Percept 

requires no previous knowledge for its cpqr^rf. is 

caused by by by 

and by 3 T 5 ¥r; but no sueh previous knowledge is required 
for pereeptive knowledge. This latter definition also is uot 
perfeet for it exdudes the most important portion of 
pereeptive knowledge namely, the which is 

born out of Some no doubt exdude the whole 

^Qqiyqcpi^R from the province of pereeption, and so according 
to them the definition will be aeeurate; but of this later 
S. M. gives only as the definition of 

but this, besides involving all faul ts chargeable to Annam- 
bhaMs definition, is liable to the serious objeetion of being 
applicable to all kinds of knowledge, since all cognitions are 
Products of mind whieb is an ^%^r.Hence AnnambhaWs defini- 
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tion is tlie best,and has been most commonly accepted. Its 
STS^rrtt on can be esplaindaway, as N. B. remarks, 

by an admission that tbe definition being borrowed from 
Gotama bimself than wbom no higher authority can be eit- 
ed, must be reg’arded as not intended to apply to 
God’s kuowledge in fact stands on an altogether different 
level from our own, and the divisions and definitions 
of tbe häman knowledge onght not to be extended to the 
divine. The divisions and sub-divisions of ^or instance, 

giveu above do not at all apply to God’s knowledge. There 
can be no past remembrance, or recollection in the case 
of God, for all His knowledge is prešnt and etemal. There 
is no for Him. Similarly neither inference, nor 

comparison, nor any other operatiou of derivative know¬ 
ledge can be attributed to Him, who being Omnieient 
pereeives all things directly and does not require the aid of 
any mediate proof. All knowledge of God is therefore 
src?T^iTr; and being of so different a kind from our own will 
require a separate definition for itself. The defeet of srsTnt 
on that aeeount is not therefore of much weight. 

3. Pereeptive knowledge isof variouskinds. The divisions 
and sub-divisions will be a^^llows:_ 
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Divisions of 
STc^T^. 

not so derived. 


The distinctionbetween and sr^q'^ willbe 

espbiined later. The first is divided into 
ordinary, namely, that derived ’ from 
organs of senses, and extrdordmary^ that 
The ordinanj percept is sis-fold, accord- 
ing to the sis organs, smell, taste, vision, tonch, hearing, 
and mind. The extraordinary percept, otherwise called stc^ix- 
is three-fold. The first m3TF?T^^«JrT ( ^TTJTFÖr 
^) is that in wbich the knowledge of a general notion, 
e. g. TETSTf^j is comprehended immediately upon the direct 
perception of 'sra'. Wlien we see a jar we do not know the 
jar alone biit get also the general class-notion of jar ; this 
latter is derived by extraordiiiary perception, because a 
is not perceptible by any organ of sense. The second kind 
called is that iii which one percept gives rise to 

another, as when one perceives a piece of sandal-wood at a 
distance, one at once knows that it is fragrant. Here the 
fragrance coiild be perceived neither by the eye, nor by the 
nose as the sandal-piece was at a distance ; it is therefore 
apprehended by a kind of extraordinary perception. The 
third kind ^ffsTsrr belongs exclnsively to Togins'who, by means 
of their saperhiiinan powers, can perceive objects im- 
perceptible to otliers.* It can be easily seen that while the 
third kind of extraordinary perception is hypothetical, the 
first two are varieties of associated knowledge, and should 
properly go nnder judgments derived by what is called 
immediate inference. Amiamhhatta does not mention these, 
and therefore it is doubtful whether he accepted them. 

Probably he did, as there is nothing in hisbook inconsistent 
with them. 


4. As the aiithor himself declares at the end of the next 
section that is the of stõet^, there ought to be nõ 
doubt on the point, but it should be noted that so far as the 
definition of srrqr^:?rrsT is concerned, it is applicable to either 
viewofj^.f If compared with the definition of 
( ) ilÄtvoiirs the view of being the 


^ T. K, Bom. ed. p. 9; B. P. 63-4. 
t See Note 2 under Sect. 37, p. 187, Sujyra. 
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jnst as q^n T^ f is that of bnt tiie word 5T?tr 

need not be here strictlv construed in tbe sense of being 
directly or immediately produced. 

5. A percept is of two kinds, indeterminate, and determi- 
nate^ or if we may adopt Wliately^s terms, 
Nirvikalpak^ aiid compUx. "Wiien a fcbing 

gradually comes witLia tlic range of our 
sight, we first simply apprebend that there is something, aud 
it is after some tiine and after we kare observed the thing 
inore closely that we recognizc it to be a particular thing 
häving particular qualities. The first is callcd 
T%sr^H«jš, while the second is ^fircp?w or 
^nvr is defined as ‘ that knowledge iu which there is no srgirR- 
cTT}’ while is ‘ that in which it exists/ sj’^TTfrT is 

already explained as the property of a particnhu’ cognition 
which distinguisiies it as the cognitiou of a ptirticular object 
frona other cognitions, e. g. ■^rSx^ is the sr-išHclT of 
which distingnishes it from It is evident that the 

presupposes the previous knowledge of WKcrTj 
that is, we cannot know that a particular thing is uuless 
we first know what is. The maxiin is 
i ^1 ü , that is, we cannot aj^prehend the 
qualified without first knowing the qualiticatioii. The 

is essentially the knowledge of the qualified object, 
for its sr^FR is nothing more than the qualities of the object, 
while the being a knowledge of the object 

itself without the qualities, clearly precedes the frs[^:iT<iS'* 
T. D. defiues as 

‘knowledge which eomprehends the reiation of the 
qualified and the qualifications sueh as name, class, ete.’ 
AVe already possess a previous knowledge of 
and other qualities, acquired by former experience. We 
then see some uuknown thing come within our Vision. At 
first we only feel that it is some thing ; that is, wc approhend 
only the most general of its attributes, namoly, WF or 


See Note anderi%prS^r|f'..''l^' Supm. 
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tHs is the or mdetermiuate knowledge, 

for in it the thiiig is not yet determined or distinguished 
from other things. At this stage we have two separute 
küowledges, the knowledge of the object as some thing, 
and the previons knowledge of biit there is no connec- 
tion between the two, and hence both these individual 
knowledges are They are then combined to- 

gether and form a joint knowledge ■q-g: in which 

('sr?rc5r) appears as the si^rT of the other. Those which 
were at first separate are combined and connected with each 
other and thus the joint knowledge becomes or 

iti this way we first apprehend qiialities separately 
and then tackle them to the object. These qualities are 
chiefiy of four Sorts, m, and In the 

sentence WTIPT: tRriw we have instances of the 

four kinds, being ( quality ), being a ^ 

(proper name), wt^TOccT being grrft (class), and qr^ denot- 
ing the action TT=^JTl%^nr. Each of these properties as well 
as the individual in whom they restde are first apprehended 
separately, and then results the complex perception ex- 
pressed in the sentence. 

6. The two kinds of knowledge being thus distinguished, 
the (juestion arises why they are both re- 
k^karecoSäi. cogDized. The is the subject 

of our daily consciousness aud cannot be 
ignored; but the ^ according to Naiyäyikas is 

not actually perceived and is to be inferred only. The in- 
ference is stated by T. D. and is briefly expressed in the 
maxim quoted above, 

The theory therefore clearly appears to be that the 
WR aloae oonstitutes percept proper, while 
is simply assunsed as a necessary condition of it. 
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7, It may not be amiss here to go a little deeper into the 

merits of this theory of two .-sorts of 
perceptive knowledge. In the first place 
it shoiild be noted tbat although ortliodos 
systematists generally agree in the Ny&ya doctrine of the 
two kinds of knowledge,* the Bauddhas radically differ from 
them in taking the f^rfsiš^cnp qrTrf alone to be the true per¬ 
ceptive knowledge"^ and the to be neither real nor 

perceived. The qnalities accordingto them häving no objective 
existence, the cannot be real, bnt only a snb- 

jective conception like a barren woinan’s son, while the r- 
being concerned with the thing itself is real.f This 
argument of the Bauddhas is no doubt based on their general 
theory of the falsity of material existence, but its im- 
portance to us consists in its pointing oiit the weakness of 
the doctrine. Even taking the Nydya definition of 

STc^r^ it is evident that caii hardiy be called 

srf?r^ as it is merely a combination of the several know.ledges 
of the q^ualities witb the indeterminate knowledge of the 
property-less object. therefore is not simple and 

direct knowledge gained immediately through the contact 
of the senses with the objects; it is complex and mediate 
like or and does not therefore deserve to be 

called if Ive accept the delinition of given in 

the book. 

8. The alone is really derived from 

while the consists of iuferences based partly on twri'- 

and partly on previous knowledge. When a shij) for 

instance appears on the ocean near the horizon, we first see 
only a black spot, which gradually enlarges. From this 
and from like observations made before, we infer that the 
lines above the spot must be the masts aud the thing must 
be a ship. Similarly in we first see indistinctly a 

thing which appears to have the same form as that of a jar 
with which we are familiar; and hence we infer that the 
round thing must be a 'sjg* Thisis virtually the same process 
as the proof by which a yayal is likened to a cow. 
Besides we must have the knowledge of the uame ^ before 


* Sänkhya-T. K. p 93. 
t V. S. XJp. Calc, ed. 358. 
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we can cognize the thing as and hence is 

necessary for STf^^- Determinatelmowl&dLgQ is there- 

fore properly speaking a mediate cognifcioa obtained by the 
operation of several other proofs. The remarks of an English 
writer on Logic are very apposite on this point. 

“ What we term a/äcž or an olsermtion, is seidom an ah- 
solntely single or individual conscions impression, We speak of 
the fact that high water at Leith follows high water at London 
by a certain definite interval; but this is far beyond any indmdnal 
impression npon our senses. It is a generality of considerable 
compass, the result of the comparison of many separate observations. 

There is a process of induetion requisite in order to establish 
snch a fact; and all the secuxities for soundness in the indnctive 
proofs are calledinto play.”^ 

And again:— 

‘‘It is from previons knowledge that we know that we are 
looking at a needle ( magnet), and that its direction is north. 
The simplest observation is thns a mistnre of intnition and 
inference ; and onr habit of joining .the two is one canse of 
error in the act of observing.” 

Are not the Bauddhas then nearer the truth when they 
call the the percept proper, and the a 

mere combination of conceptions that are according to them 
devoid of external reality ? And are not Naiyäyikas inconsis- 
tent in including under sfctr^ which is ex hypothese 

born of o^iiy ? Bnt this conclnsion cannot be 

accepted; for once accept it, the dispairing '^fq'^nr3r 
Bauddkas^ that all the world is a falsity and a mirage, 
necessarilyfollows. beiugindeterminate cannot give 

usany mental notion ; while if it be the ouly srftr^, all other 
proofs which essentially depend upon as their start- 
ing point will be without basis and therefore võid. It is 
the that forms the real basis of all onr mental 

processes. To deprive it of its primary and anthentic charac- 
ter is therefore to take away the very fonndation of our 
knowledge of the external world and thns to rednce it to a 
mere delnsion and a snare. 

---f- —........ - .. - M II .. 

* Bain: Deduotive Logic p. 36-7, 
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9. Here indeed we have a dilemma •wMch cannot te 
solved by observation or reasoning, be- 
A partial solution. caiise it Hes at tbe roofc of observation 

itself. Various Solutions, more or less 
plausible, have been olFered, out of which we are concerned 
with only that which is furnished by later and 

which, thongh not qnite satisfactory, at least absolves them 
from inconsistency. according to this school of 

Saiyäyikas is neither nor nor any other kind 

of and can hardly come under itself, as it gives 

rise to no It can be neither ^rFrf Qor stsitiT; for 

as it has no srePTTrTT neither the definition fTfSr^fgrr^ 

nor applies ,to it. It is no doubt ^tft, 

but ^TR.of a' peculiar kind and quite distinct fröm other 
cognitions. Whiie other cognitions have defined objects 
( ft^RTcTT )j propertics (wTTcTr) andrelations (wi^), i%ft- 
says NUaJianpta, has none of these ; and so it is 
altogether of a difterent kind, Its position therefore 
under fj% onght to be not as a subdivision of sr?qr^ as 
Annamhhattd has placed it, but rather as a subdivision of 
^^R-^above STTTT; thus:— 

(apprehension ) 


(indeterminate) (determinate)] 


srar mm 

häving no srcUTTcTr is thus discriminated from all 
determinate cognitions such as percepts, judgments, analogies 
and verbal knowledge, and may be given the name of sensa- 
tion, whiie the called percept proper. 

This is in accordance with Kanfs division of apprehension 
into perception proper and sensation proper. This restric- 
tion of the meaning of the words perception and percept and 
their discrimination from sensation proper are accepted by 
a high authority. “Sensation,” says Prof. Fleming, “pro- 
perly expresses tkat change in the state oj the mind which ^ is 
produced by an impression upon an organ of sense (of which 
change we can conceive the mind to be concious, without 
any knowledge of external objects) ; perception on the other 
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händ expresses the hiowledge or intimations we obtain by 
means of our sensations concerning the qualities of matter ; 
and consequently itinvolves, in every instance,.the notionof 
externality or ontness which it is necessary to exclnde in 
order to seize the precise import of the word sensation. 
This restricted use of perception to denote the cognitions of 
external objects through the senses was introdnced by Reid 
and Kant and is now generally accepted. So that we may 
very well call sensation and percep-^ 

tion or rathcr percept. In this way the dilemma hinted 
above can be removed partially at least. 

10. The determinate cognitions will have many varieties, ac- 
cording as they are more or less mediate, and the medium 

is of difterent kinds. If it is the cognition of a real external 
object it is ; if if is a jndgment obtained by a combina- 
tiou of two or more propositions, it is ; if an analogy 

between two objects known by comparison, it is ; 

and if a notion derived from the meaning of words, it is 
verbal knowledge. The therefore may be 

mediate and yet sufficiently distinguishable from other 
cognitions. Kor is the definition <iuite 

inapplicable to for although it is not solely 

due to and although a of one kind or another 

is present in all kinds of apprehension, the is the 

direct and immediate cause of while in 

ete. other operations of the mind intervene. The constituant 

cognitions, which by combining form the complex ^ 37 ^- 
are necessarily obtained by while 

in they need not be so obtained. The 

as well as the proeess of combining the separate cognitions 
of (inalities so as to form one which comes after 

may be called the ^< g r Fcr =C 5^ 'T mT «* In this way the 
Jfyäya doetrine may with some modifieations be reconciled 
with our common experience. Kekam Mikra. attempts a 
very curioiis compromise which though easily eomprehen- 

dible, is faulty as it reduees and strk to mere relative 
notions. He lays down three varying päits of and 
õtrrm for str^, viz. and 

* Fleming : Vocalulary of Ph ilosophy p, 443. 

* T. B. Bom* edf p. Ž7. 
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When is qrir, llrg'^ is the ^or, and is 

sqTqrn:; when is Cfr^r, is the ^or and 

is sqrnT; and when which resnlts from knowledge is 

qR^, is the and ^jgi^cpijq-cp is cqtqTT.* But this 

compromise is not accepted by later writers. 


Sect, xliii. 

The contact of organ and object^ which is the oaase of 
Perception, is of six kinds‘.--l Conjunction, 2 Intimate imion 
with the conjoint^ 3 Intimate union with the intimately united loith 
the cojijoint, 4 Intimate union^ 5 Intimate union with the intimate¬ 
ly unitedy and 6 Connection of the attrihute with the subject. 
Conjunction is the contact producing perception of the jar by the 
eye. Intimate union with the conjoint is the contact producing the 
perception of the colour of a jary as the colour is intimately 
United with the jar which is conjoint züithtkeeye. hitimate union 
with the intimately united is the contact in perceimng 
the genus of coloury as colour is intimately united with the 
jar conjoint toith eyCy and the genus of colour is intimately 
United therewith. Intimate union is the contact in the perception 
of Word by the organ of hearing y as the organ of hearing is the 
ether in the camty of the eary (since) word is the quality of ether 
and the quality and the qualified are intimately united. Intimate 
union with the intimately united is the contact in cognizing 
the genus word, as the genus is intimately united with word which 
is intimately united with {organ of') hearing. The connection of the 
attrihute and subjot is the contact in the perception of 
negationy as the negation of a jar is an attrihute of a place in 
contact with the eye whereoer a place is deooid of a jar. The 
knowledge thus produeedfrom the sixfold contact is Pereept. 
Its peculiar cause is the organ. Hence organ is perception. 

1 . Häving defined sr?q-^ as the produet of the contact of 
the organs of sense with their appropriate 
The six contaets. objeets, the aiithor now ennmerates and 

illustrates the six. varieties of this contact, 
that is, six ways in which the different organs may come in 
contact with their objeets. Three of these contaets are 
primary, viz. wlWj and the other 


* T. B. Bom. ed. F. 27. 
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three are comMnations of the two former, viz. 

and ;3-jrgrcTOr3W?T- The orgaa of sigilt be- 
ing a comes m actual contact with a substance like a 
jar wben it sees it; and so the is the ordinary 

conjunctioii. The eye perceives also the colour of as 
coloiir is the special qnality of light of which the eye is 
formed, but the organ beinga ^sq' cannot have direct conjun- 
ction with the quality of another substance; and hence the 
contact of the eye with is intimate müon 

loiih tJie conjoinedj the ^q- being intimately united with the 
■q? which is conjoined with the organ. The on 'qgr^qr 
is also perceived by the organ of sight, because the 
NaiyAyikas have laid down a maxim, %%- 

cTšCcf ^ITTT?^ the organ which 

apprehends a thing also apprehends the igrrf^ and on 

that thing as well as its negation.’ is therefore per¬ 

ceived by the eye by means of the contact 
intimate nnion with a thing ( ) which is intimately 

United with a substance (^) that is in conjunction with 
the organ. The fourth contact is simple intimate union, as 
that of ?qt 3 r organ of hearing, which being is 

intimately united with'its product the sound. The dififer- 
ence between and other organs is that, while the latter 
are products ( ) of fheir corresponding elements, such 

as the eye of light, the nose of earth and the taste of water, 

the STtsr is the all-pervading ether itself in its elemental 
form, defined and conditioned by the cavity of the ear. 

Sound therefore as a product of the ether has direct intimate 
union with 5 ^, while other qualities are not so directly 
brought into contact with their corresponding organs. 
being apprehended by its is obviously ap- 

prehended by intimate union with a thing 

() intimately united with the organ. The last 
will be noticed further on. 

In the case of other organs also the same contacts will be 
found efScient. The only organ besides the eye which, ac- 
cording to soine, apprehends substances and therefore has 
, conjunction with them is the organ of touch. The three 
external organs, inWj aud sTtsr apprehend qualities only; 
and the kind of contact operating in the case of each object 
apprehended by these senses can be easily determined. 

* T, K. 3om. ed. p. 10. 
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2 . The subject is involved in some intricacy owiug to the 

difference that exists in the perceptive capa- 
peZeivetlndhoZ varions organs. Some organs are 

said to perceive suhstances and qiialities, 
•whüe others perceive qualities only. Hence -we must distin- 
guish between the perception of suhstances and the percep- 
tion of qualities, actions and generalities. ajar, qpjfand 
are, according to all, perceived by their respective organs 
and by means of appropriate contacts. Perception of these 
therefore is divided into six kinds according to the six 
organs of sense, namely 

and JTR^j while the things perceived are respectively the 
<iualities, odour, savour, colour, touch, sound, pleasure, and 
pain, as well as their generalities and negations.* Substan- 
ces, however, are held to be perceivable by two senses only, 
the sight and the touch, the remaining four organs being 
capable of perceiving qualities only. As to the perception 
of suhstances by sight there is not and cannot be any doubt, 
but there is a difference of opiniou as to whether the organ 
of touch is capable of perceiving a substance. The ancient 
^aiyäyikas answer is in the. negative, assertiug that 

is a necessary condition for every external 
perception of a substance, while the 
moderns answer in the affirmative saying 
that can be also efficient for external perception. 

The controversy has been already explained in a previ- 
ous Note.f 

3. Vikmndtha lays down a ruie which is as it were a 
compromise between the two views:—• 

“ A substance häving a manifested touch is apprehended 
by the organ of touch, aud also touch. Everything except 
colour that is perceived by the eye is perceived by the organ 
of touch also ; but ( manifested ) colour is necessary even in 


« B. P. 51. 

f See Note p. 117, Suyra. 
t B. P. 25. 
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these cases. ” is thus declared to be capable of perceiv- 
ing, but only \Yhen the tbing is also visible to tbe eye ; and 
the same will probably be the case with the other organs. 
Thus neither touch nor savour, nor odour caa be perceived 
in atoms ■w'hich'have no manifested coloiir. Thiscompromise 
however is not tenable, for if strictly taken, the tonch in 
air and the sound in ether shonld always be imperceptibla 
as the two substances have no manifested colour ; but this 
cannot be accepted, aud so the necessity of for all 

perceptions must be confined to substances only. This is the 
ancient view and also that of Annambhatta. He has declared 
air to be imperceptible and inferrible from the esistence of 
touch, while touch itself is defined as a quality perceived 
by the aerial cuticle (c^rjrrift' )• is clear therefore that 
he accepts the capacity of to perceive qualities, but not 
substances unless the latter possess Similarly 

the sftsr can preceive sound but not ether, both because it 
has not gr:f^q' and also becanse it is not distinct from the 
organ. As regards it is to be noted that wbile 

pleasnre, pain ete. are perceived by the mind, the human 
Soul is pereeptible according to the Naiyäyikas^ but not 
according to the Vaüeshikas. * Annambhatta holds the 
Vaiushika view. By thus distinguishing the pereeption of 
substances from that of qualities we -can, it seems, remove 
the apparent diserepaney between several passages of T. S. 
and T. D., in some of which the author appears to limit the 
term to only, while in others as in the pres¬ 

ent, he taiks of the pereeption by other organs sueh as sftg' 
aud In the case of substances there is only, 

and perhaps RpsT also ; while in the case of qualities there 
are six kinds which though nowhere expressly mentionedby 
the author can be inferred from his mentioning sftsr in the 
present passage. In conclusion he declares the. organ 
itself to be the that is the of sr?q-^, thereby 

removing any doubt as to whether he takes fi%Er or 
to be the f 


® B, P. 49; see Note 6 under Bec. 17, p. 144, Supra. 
t See on this Note p. 191, Sup'a, 
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4, The five contacts account for the perception of the 
first four categories. being a is unpercepti- 

ble. The cases of and a,i'e specially provided 

for by the sixth called This last is 

of a peculiar kind, and is assnmed to ac- 
The sixth contact. coniit for the perceptioii of negation aud 
iutimate union according to those in 
whose opinion both are perceptible, and of negation only 
according to those who deny the perceptibility of ^siw. 
Vikmn&tha says:—N«1UV" 
rn^i;: l ^ srrq-^:* The Waiyäyikas hoid 

to be perceptible by wbile the Vai- 

keshikas regard it as and inferrible only. Annam- 

hhatta as nsual liolds the Vaüeshlka view, as may be easily 
guessed from his proving by inference in T. D. on 

Sect. 79. The is therefore confined, accord¬ 

ing to our author, to the perception of negation, which re- 
quires a special contact because neither nor is 

possible in the case of Jlegation not being a snb- 

stance cannot exist by itself; nqr can it reside in any other 
snbstance by as it is neither qnality, nor action, nor 

How does it then exist in the woiid, and how 
is it apprehended ? It is conceived, replies the Maiyäyika 
as a property ( ^) of its that is, of the thing on 

which it exists. Thns in a cognition the 

«TR is spoken of as the f q - ^q ur of the which is the 
R ^R ? their relation f^WTR^R^TR being expressed by the 
termination Now let ns see how this cognition takes 
place. We observe the spot of ground and see no jar on it. 
The spot of ground being a snbstance is perceived by the 
contact ^^RT, that is, it is physically connected with the 
^RRTTnRR Rg: > flie ^raTT^fR on igyrõ?’ can come into 
contact with the eye through only. The !?fR^ there» 
fore by which the on is perceived is the contact 

between the and i. e. gtrlvr, pius that between 
igjara" a-ü-i ^rar^Rj *• R^qiJiRllRvrR, the combined contact 

* S. M. Calc. cd. p. 53, 

29 
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beiug named or rather 

tiie relation esisting be- 

tween and though spoken of as one may be 

split up into two ; that is, the relation of witb 

may be called ft^WcTT? and tbat of with 

tt^rs^raT- Hence is often spoken of as two 

contacts, and ? or taking them 

in tbeir enlarged form, fF5:W3r:^^'rsircrT and 
f ^li- g jT r rr» Tbus the perception of ^|•¥rT«^ on is eifected by 
means of two contacts, not of coiirse jointly but alterna- 
tively; that is, either of the two contacts serves the purpose. 
But why should two contacts operate in the perception of 
Trsrr^iTT^j when one only snffices for the perception of "sra" ? 
The reason is that the existence of on may be 

expresšed in two w^-ays, 'sr^T^rr^^õJrrf^ or 
both of which propositions, though conveying the same 

meaning, namely, the negation of ^ 3 - on are different 
in grammatical form and therefore produce different cogni- 
tions. In is the and its 

while in being in the 

nominatiye is the and the locatiye is its r^Ppt* 

The first cognition is principaily that of as possessing 
'ERTTTR ( )j the second cognition is that of 'srar- 

^ as residing in ); or to use technical ex- 

pressions already explained, the first cognition has for 
its RflTR and ^reTWRRT%gR for its SRsncTT, while the second 
has 'Ergnrr^ for its and for its SR 9 TOrT(property). 

Thus the two cognitions being different in form aud häving 
a different srgsRfcTT respectively, the contacts operating to 
produce them are also different. In the first 
the eye is with igjr^ of which is T %flTO and 

therefore the is in the second 

153 ^ ^RTRTr:, the eye is with of which ^r- 
WT 8 r is R^fTR, and therefore the is 

Äs these two cognitions though differing in form are 
identical in meaning, they are conjointly and briefly 
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expressed in the texfc as beino’ prodnced by the compound 

5. One migiit askbere, wiiy skould tbere not be two cog- 
nitions in the perception of ^ similar to those in the perception 
of ? We can say as well as ^^1%? so 

that in one case ^ is the of ■Jijfrc!’? and in the other 

is the of and therefore there ought to be two 

contacts corresponding to these two cognitions in the 
perception of ^ also. But this is not so, for we never 
perceive by itself but only as a property of and 

so the double relation subsisting between and is 

required to be taken into account; while we perceive by 

itself, and there is no necessity of bringing in In the 
case of '«rjPiTW, the e}'e is directly connected with and 
through it with the stvtr’? while in the case of^itis directly 
connected with -eth- itself, and therefore there is only one 
namely 


6. y.V. reads simply f^TOTT instead of 

in the text, and naentions as a reason for 
^Areadtng dtscuss- preference that the T. S. gixes an 

example of H^gr Errc n' only, and so inay 
have intended to limit the to that alone. But it will 

be clear from the abov® explanation that Y. Y.’s reading as 
well as the reason forpreferringit are bothwrong. Althongh 
T. S. gives an instance of f^ ^ t^ oTc T T only, T. D. siipplies the 
desideratum which Y. Y. seems not to have noticed. 


7. As the negation of 'gg- on isperceived 

so the negation of on 

sixtTcfntact^ üönsfö is perceived by 

the eye being with lerr 

which is with of which is a Simi- 

larly the negation of on is perceived by 

(^) (^fw) (^ni?JTf5r) fwtr^TorHr; and so on with 

other organsand thenegations of their corresponding objects. 
^r^^nrsr however is perceived by siinple fttr^PTcfT not 

for is the fwÜYOT of itself as 
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the organ is identical with wliich is tlie real 

of j^r ^r cT l WR (^* <?• the ^5TR of ^R Oli rr) is appre- 

liended by 4 ^ ^ ‘ HRi t W r f T- Both R^t^Trtr 

are tberefore of two kinds, simply, and 

oi ^ q - ord 1 tke first two in the perception by 

sfiR and correspond to ^irt^ and contacts, tbe 

latter two in tbe case of otber organs and correspond to the 
other three contacts. R^wi^^tRSlR nientioned by Ä7iam- 
hhatta is tberefore not a simple contactbnt basfive varieties, 
corresponding to tbe first five contacts, altbongb all of tbem 
are coniprised nnder one uanie as tbey all have a comnion 


8 , T. D. bere introduces adiscnssion asto wbya fiftbproof 


‘ Änupalabdhi' 
proof. 


called sigqcSfR whicb is accepted by Mi~ 
mhhsakas and Vecld^itins isnot recognized 
by tbe JSfaigäykas. Tbe former boid tbat 


SRTsr is not perceptible because tbere can be no manner of 
contact between a snbstantial organ and apure negation, and 
bave tberefore to account for tbe apprebension of negation 
by a fiftb proof called (non-perception); while tbe 

Naiy&gikcts boid tbat ^t^tr is perceptible by tbe same organ 
whicb perceives its sTRRlRft, but by means of a peculiar 
g?»? called ft^qtiTR%R«TR- So tbat one party assumes a 
separate proof to account for and tbe otber as- 

sumes a separate Tbe arguments on botb sides are 

equally specious and interminable, and tbe controversy is at 
last reduced to a determination of tbe comparative simplicity 
(^THR) of tbe two rivalassuinptions. The WaiydyikashoMQ-^Qi 
cannot wbolly dispense witb si^R is not a tbing 

tbat is independently known. Tbe cognition of st^tr neces- 
sarily depends on tbe previous knowledge of its counter- 
entity ('er) and its support ()• Now tbe fact tbat 
we ne?er pereeite ertütr wberever tbere is shows 
tbat tbere is a relation of contrariety betiveen tbe 


*T. K. Bom. ed. P. 9^ S. M. Calc. ed, p. 53-4, 
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two, and ttat the albsence of' the one musfe "be ascertained 
before the other can be apprehended. This ascertaininent 
of the absence of 'SfcT, or is therefore deeraed to be 

a uecessary condition for the perception of ■qrarrvnõr; 
that is, is a ^rfcprff ( accessory ) of the 

■which perceiYes on jSTow what is this ? 

It is not simply the not-perceiving or not-finding; for 
though we do not perceive ^ in darkness, we do not also 
perceive there. The ( non-perception ) must 

be rri ^"tfsifid1 n that is, must be ‘inconsistent with 
the hypothetical assumption of the existence of its 

It is not sufiicient that we do not perceive 'srar; we must 
not perceive it in a place, where from all surrounding cir- 
cumstances we would naturally expect to find it, but do not 
owing to its actual absence. The must therefore be 

preceded by an ascertainment that no unfavourable circum» 
stances such as darkness exist which would prevent even a 
present ^ from being perceived. T. D. ’s expression crf^- 

jjjjg P0011 dissolved and interpreted 
by NUakantka in two ways both of which really convey the 
same meaning. The simpler method is crf l c roT^fq a' 

‘ that non-perception which is 

inconsistent with the assumed existence of is 

an assumption or hypothesis {a reductio ad absurdum as it is 
sometimes called ) which is for a moment taken for granted 
for the purpose of proving the contrary. So here we first 
assume the the existence of tr?, in the 

place, and then reject it as false because that is 

not perceived altliough all the conditions are favourable. 
Our reasoning is ‘if there 

had been here, we would have necessarily perceived it 
just as we perceive the perception of showing 

that the usual conditions for are existing. By this 

eri- we hypothecate the existence of ^ in the place. But 
this hypothecation is inconsistent with the actual fact that 
we do not perceive the and must be therefore rejeeted. 
In this way our non-perception of ^ which was doubtful 
at first is made eertain by the intermediate hypothecation 
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and its rejection. It is this fully ascertained non-perception 
tliat assists the eye in appreiiending ^srapTN’* The compoimd 
may also be dissolved as ^PriRdl 3 Tm^ln%rt 

^ that non-perception which is opposed not to the real exis- 
teuce of 'ETcT but to its assumed existence. ’ Either way the 
result is the same, that the non-perception must be first 
ascertained by a proper inquiry that the^ere- does not really exist. 
But even this periphrasisis notenonghtoguardthedefinition 
from a fault. Merit and demerit being qualities 

of the soni are imperceptible ; if therefore one after looking 
for theru in väin concludes that they do not exist at all, he 
will be quite wrong, for the imperceptibility of merit and 
demerit is inherent and not due to their non-existence. 

is therefore qnalified with ?ftTEr, so that the ascer¬ 
tained non-perception must be of a thing capable of being 
perceived. In the JSfaigdyika view therefore swpsr is perceived 
by the (2* as a property of its 

support ) with the accessory aid of a that 

is, an ascertained non-perceptible object. The Waiy&yikas 
have thns to make two assnmptions, one of a new 
and another of its accessory ; while the Mtmdmsakas 

are satisfied with one assumption only, namely t£at of a 
new srirttir or sriTT^Ror. T. D. thinks that the first two being 
only subordinate, there is greater in assuming those 

two than in assuming the last one ; because it is simpler to 
assume two operations ( õmtjTT ) than to recognize a separate 
instrument ( grCOT )• Besides the relation is 

not really a new thing; but it is identical with the 
itself, for when we say that there is on 

we really mean nothing more than that there is 
and nothing else. Hence WUakantka, defines 

as The only new 

assumption is that of which is also common 

to the M^imdiMSctkociS. The difference between the two 
schools is simply that the one calls it accessory, the other 
Principal. 
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9. It may not be out of place here to notice a distinction 
between a cognition and its appropriate proof. Cognition 
fesulting from perception is a percept ; bnt tbe 


contrary is not true ; a percept does not necessarily arise 
from perception alone. It may arise from another kind 
of proof, such as or Both JTpdpa and l/ž- 

mdmsd agree in iiolding that sr^TT^r is an object of 
perception. Bnt tbe of a tbing according to Mi- 

mdma does not depfind upon its resulting from STcq^^Tsnrrw* 
A Veddntic writer remarks on this point, r( ff 

g-rcHr^rwj-^TTJr^ srrEr^ft>sf7 q^r^r^M+iiurf^r^Tsrirrar- 

f^vfqrrcTTcj;* I Perceptive knowledge is not necessarily 
cansed by perception ; it may be caused by or 

by ^rsfsnFTTOTj jnst as in the sentence, “ Thou art the tentb,” 
tbe cogntion of being tke tenth, thougb a percept, is not 
caused by perception, bnt by word. 

10. The remark of tke Vedänta-FariÖMs/id quoted at tke 

The Ny&ya view precedingkToteisimportant 

of Preception as as skowiugtkattke Aya^ösideas of percep- 

thaPof^others{^°^ percept materially difier from 

tkose of otker sckools, and tkat Ämiamr 


bkatta’s definitions of them will not at all be accepted as 
correct by Veddntic writers. Tke Ffaiydyika tkeory of per¬ 
ception and in fact of all knowledge is essentially pkysical. 
All cognitions ( ) are conceived to be merely qualities 

residing in tke soni wkick is a substance, and exactly in 
tke same way as tke quality of blueness or wkiteness residea 
in tke jar. Tkese cognitions again are all primarily 
derived from perceptive experience wkick is again founded 
on tke pkysical contact of senses witk external objects. 
Tkere is notking idealistic or supersensuous in tkis 
matter of fact and almost meckanical tkeory nf tke origin 
of our ideas. Tkis is tke reason wky tke JSiFjo-Vaikeshika 
System kas become so tkorongkly realistic, md wky it is 

strenuously opposed by tke ideal and pantkeistic pkilo- 
sopkers of tke Sdmkhya and Veddntic sckools. Tke Nydya 
tkeory of perception kas a very close resemblance to 
Locke’s doctrine of sensationalism, and may be described 


* VeddxUtcP&iribh&ih&i Calö. ed. p. 25. 
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almost in Ms own words. Locke considers that all our 
knowledge is derived from experieiice wliich. is two-fold, 
“ obseryation employed eitker about external sensible 
objects or about tbe internal operations of our minds, per- 
ceived and reflected upon by ourselves.” These two sources 
of our ideas are tbus described:— 

First. Our seuses conversant about particular sensible 
objects, do convey into the mind several distinct perceptions of 
tbings, according to tkose various ways wixerein tliose objects do 
affeet tkem; and thus we come by tkose ideas we kaye of yellow, 
wkite, keat, coldj soft, kard, bitter, sweet, and all tkose wkick 
•we call sensible qualities ; wkick wken I say tkat tke senses 
convey into tke mind, I mean, tkey from osternal objects convey 
into tke mind wkat produces tkere tkose perceptions. Tkis great 
source of most of tke ideas we kave, depending wkolly upon our 
senses, and derived bytkem to tkeunderstanding, I call, sensation. 

“ Secondly. Tke otker fountain from wkick esperience 
furnisketk tke understanding witk ideas, is the perception of 
tke operations of our own minds witkin txs as it is employed 
about tke ideas it kas got 5 wkick operations wken tke soul 
comes to reflect on and consider, do furnisk tke understanding 
witk anotker set of ideas wkick could not be kad from tkings 
witkout j and suck are perception tkinking, doubting, believing, 
reasoning, knowing, willing, and all tke different actinga of our 
own minds 5 wkick we being conscious of and observing in our- 
selves, do from tkese receive into our understanding as distinct 
ideas, as we do from bodies affecting our senses. 

“ Tke understanding seems to me not to kave tke least glim- 
mering of any ideas wkick it dotk not receive from one of 
tkese two. Bxternal objects furnisk tke mind witk tke ideas 
of sensible qualities, wkick are all tkose difEerent perceptions 
tkey produce in us *, and tke mind furniskes tke understand¬ 
ing witk ideas of its own operations. * 

Tkis may almost be mistaken for a translation of a pas- 
sage in some Ny&ga work. Locke’s tkeory of senses kas 


* Locke: Euay on Suman Ünderetanding, Bk. 11, ck. 1. See, 3, 4. 
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now been partially abandoned chiefly owing to tbe powerful 
criticism of Kant, but its enormous influence on subsequent 
philosophical thought cannot be donbted. Similarly the 
aiyayika^s doctrine of was afterwards considerably 

modified by Vedantins and otbers, but not before it haa 
giyen a decided tarn to philosophical speculations in India. 


Sect. XLIY. 

Infereneö is the peculiar cause of a judgmenti judgment is 
the knowledge tkat springs front or consideration’, Con- 

sideration is the knowledge of reason as distinguished by 
invariable concomitance^ as for instance, the knowledge that 
this mountain has smoke which is innariably accompanied By 
fre is Consideration, while the knowledyo born of it that 
mountain is fiery is Judgment. Invariable concomitance is 
the ccrtainty of association that wherever there is smoke, there 
is fre. The existence of an invariably concomitant thing 

on objects like mountain makes it the characteristic of a cr^ or 
Receptacle. 

1. The chapters on luference contain the Science of 

Indian logic as deyeloped and skiifully 
ir^ere^e?^ dovetailed into the general System of 

metaphysics evolved by the Yaikeshikas. 
or inference is the instrument, the resulting 

judgment, and the intermediate operation. 

is thus said to depend upon This qrnr^ occupies a 

very important place in JJyäya logic; because \yhen once a 
yalid 'q^ra^ is obtained a sound conclusion or ueces- 

sarily and immediately follows, just as cloth is produced as 
an invariable cousequence of the motion of the loom* 
Hence Nyaya writers mainly devote themselves to a discus- 
sion o:^this qqTJT^t and its two constituent parts õqrTff and 
f^r^-or :s the thing from which the existence of 
ano^her thing invariably concomitant with it is inferred; 
Sifim is this invariable concomitance existing between the 
and the o^er thing inferred from it, namely 

2. It will be cl^^,^rom the above that an inference whea 

sim^lified always consists of three terma 
denbting respectively and their 

mutual relation of invariable concomit- 
which when given necessarily lead to a 
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küowledge of fche third. Of these the is of course the 
thing wMch is always to be proved; and consetjiiently tbe 
otber two terms, and tbe or õqrrff as it is 

called, must be known before any inference is possible. In 
tbe Aristotelian syllogism tbey correspond to tbe iirst two 
premises whicb, being connected togetber by a coramon 
middle term, lead to tbe conclusiou; biit the Aristotelian 
syllogism is defective in so far as it merely implies tbis con- 
uection between tbe two premises, and bas no separate 
premise to express it. Tbe Wyaya syllogism on the otber 
bänd actiially expresses tbis connection by joining tbe two 
premises, or rather tbe two terms denoting and sirrf^ 
into one; tbat is, it does not merely state tbe two terms or 
premises separately, and tben at once jump to tbe con- 
clusion, but after stating tbem fully gives a tbird premise 
wbicb combines tbe previous two terms, and tbus gives a 
unity as it were to tbe two separate cognitions of and 
Tbis combined premise is caüed tbe wbicb 

immediately gives rise to tbe conclusion and is tberefore 
said to be its gšTOT* 


3. lias been said to be a combination of two dis- 

tinct notions, tbat of and 5?nfi“* But 
Parämarša. how is tbis combination effected ? Not 


simply by placing tbem side by side, nor 
by putting tbem in a sentence as subject and predicate, but 
by joining tbem inseparably as and ftfrw or subject 

and attribute. Tbe being indissoluble is tbe 

closest Union between two tbings, and consequently tbe 


perfect unity of qyrg# is attained by making õ?rw tbe 
W of tbat is, by making tbe ^ 5 q Tr a1 % ?r^- A 
may tberefore be defined as tbe knowledge not merely of 
sqrfff and lg; but of 5qTT% Rf |r^^. 

4. Tbe autbor bowever dSfffiTes qqirn?? as tbe knowledge 


Anthor’s defini- 
tion. 


of õ?nfÖ'N RrgTr^''qjfcfT* Does tbis latter 
definition differ Tfom tbat noted above ? 


In otber words, does differ from 


wbatwe bave called tbe% 5 ? Really not, for q^te is 
uotbing more tban a particular kind of or ratFer it is 
under particular circumstances. iris'not any%^ tbat 
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will give rise to only such a one as besides being 

äqn1rPl 'l % 'g' is also a matter of fact 

a is always and is already stated to 

be so iu tbe ju.st as in the major premise 

of tlie Aristdteliän sylogism. When for instance 
we say Tfsf ?r3r ^ or all men are 

mortal, ” we always lay down the invariable concomitauce 
of and g-r% or humanity and mortality ; that is we State 
^ to be and to be 

But this alone is not sufficient to |)rodace a new 
conclusion, for besides the major we also require a minor 
premise in which the rauge of is restricted, that is, we 
speak of it not generally as in the major premise, but in 
connection with a particniar place or a particnlar occasion 
only. Hence in addition to being the must 

also be qualified by another limitation, namely tr^vnltTT ( the 
fact of its being a property of or place ). Jor a proper 
conclusion therefore the must be õqwft fl Tg? and must 
also be known as a residing in tr^; in other words it 
must be known to be invariably associated with the 
and must also be cognized as being iu a particular place 
). So that we have two separate cognitions respectively 
expressed by Aristotle’s major and minor premises, namely, 
that the is invariably concomitant with and that it 
exists in a particular place. These separate cognitions 
combined together produce the joint cognition that that 
lg which is known to be invariably concomitant with 
exists in the particular place ; or to take a concrete ex- 
ample, that the smoke which is known to be grr^s^rrcq" ex- 
ists on the mountain. This joint cognition 
q^: which is formed by the combination of the two in- 
dependent cognitions of |g as q-^^rrf and as õ qT ft f ^% g is 
called Annamõhatta^s definition of trJrTFn^ how- 

ever req^uires soine further elucidation before it can be fully 
understood. 

5. The preceding remarks are equally applicable to both 
the Aristotelian and the Maiyäyika syl- 
Comparison of the logistic systems ; and they are intended to 
the Naiyayikaszjl- show rhat both systems though widely 

diftering in their ultimate forms are reallv 
founded on identical analysis of our thinking process, The 
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two Systems materially agree with each other nutil we 
arrive at the two cognitious expressed by Aristotle iu the 
fom of major aud miuor premises, aud by the Naiy&yikas 

as and q^^rififrT respectively. But from this poiut they 
diverge, chiefly on accouut of their differeut ways of combiu- 
ing these two coguitions ; aud the divergence thoiigh siight 
at first ultimately leads to the differeut forms of syllogism 
iu the two Systems. Aristotle first coguises ^ as iuvaria- 
bly concomitaut with (lii the major premise ), aud 
then finds this invariably coucomitant iu a particular 
place iu the miuor ; that is, he first mahes sure of õqrft as 
a general truth, and then determines the existence of this 
on the The Naiyä,yik(t reverses the order, 

by first determining the on and then joiuing to it 
the notion of invariable concomitance which being derived 
from past experience is remembered as soon as the is 
perceived on the q^. In Aristotle’s system, õqn*H is deter- 
mined first and then q^^rffcTT; in Ny&ya first q^ifiar of the 
is known and then the recollected notion of is added 
to it. To adopt Sanskrit terminology, the combinatjon of 
the two notions, i. e. the qqm^> is expressed in Myäya as 

; while Aristotle wonld pfobably have 

described it as q^ v rT ? ^ f|%g ' 5q T fl ‘? if of course he had laid 
down any third premise corresponding to As a 

matter of fact we do not find this last form in Aristotle^s 
syllogism, because the mixtnre of the two notions of õqrf^ 
and q^nnftrr designated q y r ffjr is only implied and not ex¬ 
pressed in the Aristotelian inference. If however we 
introdnce a premise iuto the latter syllogism corres¬ 
ponding to qqirnS? we shall find that it assumes exactly 
the form indicated above, viz. Take for 

example:— 

All men are mortal; 

Socrates is a man; 

Socrates is mortal. 

A Waiyõjyika wlll put this as ;— 

Bltnoaöity (frigwifcr) is invariably coucomitant with 

jAOrklity J 
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There is humanity in Socrates; 

There is mortality in Socrates. 

This syllogisin is defective according to Ny&ya, hecause 
just before the conclusion there is wanting a step combining 
the two premises into one proposition. This qrTJT^ would 
be “ the humanity in Socrates is invariably concomitant 
with mortality;” that is, we cognize not asTTc?ff^5UT'^ 

generally, but as in a particular individual 

Socrates. In other words, the which was first universal 
is here limited by «T^tnfciTj On the 

other händ, the same argument put in the Nyäya syllogism 
would be:— 


^ \ wr i 

•^ 1 ^* (TWTrrsrT () I 


The only difference between this and former syllogism is 
that here in the fourth step i. e. q-TrJT5# we predicate 
5 qTcqTT5®T?erftf^?^ while in the former we predicat- 

ed TTpJcgrs^TTRrc^ of The result of course is 

the same, and the conclusion is as valid in the one as in 

the other syllogism. 


6 . The above distinction between the forms of the 
Aristotelian syllogism and Sanskrit Wyäya is no doubt rather 
suhtle, and cannot be fully grasped by a student in a prelimi- 
nary stage; but it is very important asitexplains the peculiar 
form assumed by the syllogism of the Naiyäyikas. It is 
referred to here in order to show the exact significance of 
AnnambhaUa’s defintion of The I^aiy&yika is 

essentially based on trrnRT#? and the form of «TTTfr^ is largely 
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due to the peculiar structure of the Ky&ija syllogism. The 
necessifcy and the forin of the have been much 

criticized by writers imperfectly acc[uainted with the J^yAya 
. System; but the above aualysis will show that is not 

only natural, but absolutely essential in every process of 
iuference. Only that it must be looked at frora its proper 
standpoint. Persons accumstomed to Aristotle^s syllogism 
find it difficult at first to comprehend the JSfydya theory of 
iuference, iavolyed as it is in endless technicalities and intri- 
cacies estremely puzzling to beginners. These technical¬ 
ities however are not meaningless; on the contrary they will 
be found on a proper examination to be the result of a deep 
and fiar-reaching analysis of our process of thinking, To 
understand the Indian logical method, it is e[uite necessary 
to view all its parts in their proper light. The above compa- 
rison of the Indian and Aristotelian syllogisms will therefore 
be useful as showing how both, though starting from the 
same common principles, differ in their outward form owing 
to a difference in the manner of applying those principles. 

7. —The gist of lias been succinctly put by 

Kesam Müra in the following statement, 
What is Anumiti. % StI* cqTT%: «T^VTlfcrT » tTšT 

* This means that of the two 
parts of an eqrft and the first proves the 

invariable association of with in general, while the 
latter proves the same on The inference therefore consists 

in proving existence of on frona that of Vdts- 
ydyana explains the derivation of as 

T Sd the ‘subseqLuent ascertaining of a thing (^w) 

froma signalreadyknown.f The same scholiast defines 
as t or rather sTcq-^ 

sn^r%:. The last definition is certainly the simplest, though 
notveryaccurate. It desoribes ar^WRas the process by which 
from the perceived we get at the knowledge of an associated 


* T. B. Ben ed. p. 41. f Vat on. G. S. I, I, 3, 
I Vat, on. G. S. l, 5, Bid II, 2, 3, 
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unpercewed. It is free from some objections to wMcli Annam- 
bhaUa’s definition is liable. Oae such objection is noted 
and answered by T. D., namely, that the definition of srg:- 

) would extend to wbich 

too is produced by a kind of intermediate tnrnr^- When 
one sees indistinctly some elongated snbstance standing at 
a distance, one first doubts whetlier it is a post or man. 
Then the observer examines it carefully, and on perceiv- 
ing hands and feet to it he conclndes that it is a man and 
not a post. This last conclusion ought to be an argtwST 

* 5 " 

for it is derived from a gFTrf^JTrgr* We reason 

\ and so on. This would be an although we 

usually call it sttET^’ because we actually perceive the man 
after the intermediate reasoning. Ydtsyõ.yana^s definition 
would obviously esclude it, for here although we reason 

we do not infer an unperceived thing from the perceimd^ 
both and being actually perceived. The answer 
given by T. D. is somewhat difierent. Similarly there will 
also be on which is got after some 

sort of an unconscious process of reasoning. We first see 
a thing indistinctly and cognize its property 
separately; then we infer from the latter that the thing 
is a jar. Similarly cognitions derived from and 

also fail under and are actually so included by the 

Vaikeshikas and Bauddhas. But we cannot indude these 
cognitions under for they give rise to a difierent 

consciousness () such as or šP T Wsfim 

while in an the consciousness is The 

definition of is therefore faulty, in as much as it 

applies to cognitions that are not T. D. gives 

one answer to both this and the former objection, viz. that 
although there is in qff^nftfnwFET^, it is not 

accompanied by ^^TcTT which is a necessary condition of an 
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inference. Ife is therefore aecessary to understand wiiat 
«T^TcTT reaily signifies. 

8. q^^Tcfr:—Au inference has beeu already described as 
tbe application of a general truth to a 
Pakshatä. particiilar instance. Wben we infer that 

Socrates is mortal, we simply realize in 
Socrates that property of mortality which we already know 
generally as being invariably associated with humanity. 
This particular instance is called and may be an in- 
dividnal, a snbstance, a place or any other thing, of which 
an inferrible property can be predicated. is the 

characteristic which distingnishes the for the time 
being, from other things of the same or of different nature. 

, Thns any mountain is not bnt it becomes one as ;SOon 
as we observe smoke on it, and desire to infer fire there- 
from. w^isfirst defined as ‘ possessing the 

non-ascertainment of a thing, ’ that is, häving on it a 
thing () which is unascertained bnt which is to be 
inferred/? Why not then simply say rather 

than saying Because although the q-^, 

as a mountain for instance, may have fire on it, we do not 
know it at first. In the beginning we simply know that the 
fire is not ascertained, that is, we know of the non-ascer- 
tainment of the bnt not of the itself. 

f Where fire is actually percei?ed its existence is ascertained 
and there is no knowledge of non-ascertainment, and conse- 
q[uently no q^^rcTT* Bnt supposo we desire to infer fire from 
smoke even though we know of its existence from another 
source. There is no here,.but the inference wonld 

be stiil valid. In a qvT5iJ?5iTR again the is already 

previously ascertained by the speaker; and so if q^^^fcTT were 
simply defined as all such inferences wonld be 

exclnded. The ascertainment ( ^ 7 % ), therefore, the 

absence of which constitutes qf^T^T» is qualified as being that 
which is accompanied by f%qnRrT % ”ni %g ‘ absence of any 
desire to infer.’ The compoundf%iTTq-’^-qni^:is to bedissolved 
as f%qT Rf ^ qT %f-ff^^a» and not m 

that is, for there is required not onlv an 
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absence of f%f%, but also an absence of f%<TiTr^'rrT%f> or 
rather the absence of a f%T^ wbich is f^d • la 

a qTT^jfpTFT or in the case above mentioned where fire 
tbongh actiially perceived is sought to be proved Jby iufer- 
ence, although there is the it is not accompanied ■b-y 

conseqnently there is stiil an of 

such a tot% as is f%‘qrrwf ^ TlT^^=j!rf^gr« This latter 
results from the non-existence of either of its constituents 
( viz, ‘j%'6irr’-Tf^<Trft5C^ or 1%f% )j and exists both where there 
is no T%f% as in an ordinary 3^^:iTT5r5 and also ^ where there 
is i%T% but there is no where there is 

Of the two conditions therefore mentioned above, 
namely, non-ascertainment of and a desire to infer, 

either may suffice to constitute q-^TrTT- iln a 
there is no such because the man and his being 

perceived simultaneously there is no left to be ascer- 
tained and also no desire to infer it. The above definition 
■ of q^^TcTT which is taken by AnnamhliaUa from Tatt'i:a~CMn- 
tämani of Qangeka is the most common one but it is open 
to an objection. When a man in the interior of the house 
hears a loud noise in the sky, he at once concludes it to be 
thunder. This is undoubtedly an inference, but there is no 

T^TcrT according to the above definition, because there is no 
the ascertainment of thunder instautly following, 
the hearing of the sound ; nor is there any f^fr^ri^Tr on the 
part of the hearer,as there is no sufficient interval between the 
hearing and the for such a desire to arise. The 

whole operation is instantaneous aud almost involuntary- 
AmiamhhaUa^s definition would have the eifect of excluding 
such inferences from the class of srgf^rf^- i^or can they be 
srf?r^, because the hearer being in the interior of the house. 
never sees the clouds. Hence N. B. on Sect. 51, häving 
stated the objection, reraarks : T%W 

This new definition of 

adopted by the moderns in preference to the one accepted 
Anncmbhcitta. is or 

which being verv wide is not likelv to exclude any thing. 

3X “ 
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Äs regards the time-iionoured definition it is necessary to 
add a remark of S. M. 

?rTgfMf^??fT^C7 crTr^%f^srft^wr * that 

is, the^seertaiümeüt spoken of must be of the particular 
^^eflTmteuded iu the iuference, so that although one might 
have ascertained fire upon a mouataiu from light, he shoiild 
uot be further debarred from iaferriag the same fire from 
smoke. In Sect. 51 further on isdefined as 
“ a thing on which the existence of is doubted; ’ but 
the defiaition does not differ from the one given above as 
the Word implies both the abseace of f%i% and the 

presence of t 

ö. being thus determiaed, it willbe com- 

paratively easy for the student to aader- 
Paksha-dharmatä. staad the kaowledge of which is 

said to coastitute It is defined as 

(MlP.) t 0^’ (Y.Y.) ‘the residence of 

on ’ but this does aotconvey the idea accurately. 
There are many things on the mountaia such as trees and 
Btones, but smoke alone is called q^^n^ because smoke alone 
leads to the infereace of fire ia the particular case. There 
may be other things such as light or burat-up ashes which 
may equally conduce to aa infereace of fire; but they are ir- 
relevant in au infereace from smoke, and so are not q^nnlr 
Again as all things on the mountaia are not q^q:^, so all 
smõke in the world is not also q^qjf, although the wbole of 
it be Oaly that particular line of smoke which is 

seen issuiug from the top of the mountaia is q^qif, because 
the kaowledge of that alone is effective in giving an infer- 
enceoffire on the mountaia. All ourprevious kaowledge about 
the invariable concomitance of smoke and fire will ayail 
us nothing if we do not obserye a particular 


♦ S. M. Calc. ed. p. 69. 

t For further remarks see Note oo Sect, 51 infra^ 
fB.P.69. 
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on the top of the monntain. This is the reason, as has 
beefi aiready poiiited out, why is defined as tlie 

knowledge of and nofc that of merely; for it is 

not any smoke but smoke wben cognized as a lyjf of the 
that prodiices ■sT^fiirT'^. Nor is it sufficient to cognize smoke 
on any raountaiu, but the cognition must take place on a 
mountain which is a q-^, that is, wbich possesses the q^?cIT 
as above defined. Hence may be fully defined as 

q ' ^a l wbich is paraphrased as !%qTw'’— 
^fqtcTfw 

‘ the smoke as conditioned by the mouiitain 
which determines in this case the sphere of q^^.’ The 
knowledge of smoke so conditioned leads to when 

additionally qualifLed by a knowledge of the õqrra^* «ql#- 
fqf^ P5rq^>ir^ ^ r ^ T i T*3C cannot be dissolved, says NUakantka, as 
qrr q^qTtcTT cT^ ‘ cognition of a 

smoke that is aiready known to be qflfwqTc^*’ This would 
accord with Aristotle’s method, as has been aiready poiuted 
out, which first states the õqrf^ in the major premiss, and 
then realizes it in the thing denoted by the minor term; but 
such a dissolution, says NUakantha^ would esclude aü 
inference of the õqf^^;T% kind which is always based on a 
contrary negative concomitance, and .in which the q^gifcTT 
belongs not to the thing which is eqTra^T%'5 hut to it 
contradictory. The compound therefore must be taken as a 
being dissolved s q ril^K ilr g ^fPT^WÄclTqrR ^g^jknow- 
ledge of as qualified by the ( knowledge of) sqTTt.’ 

Mere knowledge of is obtained by perception when 

one sees the line of smoke on the mountain-top, but it alone 
does not produce It becomes qrra^ when combined 

with a knowledge of s qr t t after sqTlff^^TTCT» Hence the remark 
of T. D. õq r fi(f^ ' qq4 ' qfq^rqifcri^T«P3[* Technically expressed 
SjjTtw is not a f q^q tq of ( smoke ), but a qqšTT of the 

q^r^nqrfTqTR» it is a property of the perceptive knowledge of 
smoke on the mountain, and not a quality of the smoke 
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itself. The reason is obTioiis. wEnf^is a subjective conception-, 
not a material quality residing in an external object siich as 
smoke. itself cannot therefore be but 

oan be Heuce the coiiiplete definition 

of qrrfT# is a^ncRr^f^^sr^TTcfrft^RcT— 
fttfWcmrT^yr (WIL). This qrrfr^ is illustrated in the 

cogüition which always precedes the 

10 . There is no English word which can convey the 
exact notion of qr^ir^. Ballantyne trans- 
lates it by ‘logical antecedenf but the 
reudering is not appropriate. The expres- 
sion ‘logical datum’ is also not vcry happy as it iiaplies- 
that is an assumx^tion made to serve a logical purpose, 

a.nd is not a necessary step in e very natural x>rocess of thinking. 
The word tr^rcT^ etymologically means consideratloji, but the 
latter word does not convey the full idea of as used 

by the Naiyäyikas. It is however issued by Roer and Max- 
Müller,, and I have adopted it for want of a better one. For 
I bave adopted the term Judgmmit on the authority 
of Whately,’** while its instrument the is denoted by 

Inference^ õqi# is ‘iuvariable concomitance’, aud not 
‘pervading inherence’ as Roer renders it, because it is not 
an inhering attribute of a material object, ])ut a relation of 
the notions of two things. There is a difficulty aboiit the 
proper reudering of It is not correct to translate 
by ‘miuor term’, as Roer and others probably mišlcd by 
notions of Aristotelian logic, have done. ‘ Minor term ’ 
would be a proper equivalent for and not for 

itself. The reudering of q^ by ‘ subject ’ is perhaps 
better, as q^ likc Aristotle’s minor term is the subject 
in the conclusion, but it also is liable to misapprehension. 
I have therefore contented myself with the ordinary word 
‘ place.:’ to express the idea of q^. For the same reason itis 
misleading though notpositively incorrect to translate |a by 


- t Whätely Elcmmi» of Logia Bk. ii, Cb, 1, 1, 
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‘ middle term,’ as some have done. or rather 
as a part of thefive-uiembered syllogism, caii best be render- 
ed by ‘reason,’ and corresponds to minor premiss, while 
cau be translated by ‘ sign. ’ Terins of the formal syl- 
logiam ought not to be indiscrinünately apj)lied to tbings 
which forra part of the previous process of tbinkiag. The 
same caution is required in applying other terms derived 
from Europeal! logic to their Sanskrit counterparts. 


11 . —^The word õqTTH' is perhaps the most difficult 

as it is also the most important term 
Vyäpti. occurring in connection withthe subject of 

inference. õqrfH’ has been translated as 
inmriaMö concomitance ; and the aiithor defiues it in the text 
(invariability of concomitance) which means 
the same. Biit what does concomitance raean, and what 
does its imariahility signify ’• The illustration ( 3Tr%nr ) of 
õq r f a? “ Wherever thero is smoke there is fire, ” gives nu 
doubt some idca of this iuvariable concomitance, biit it 
does not fiiruish iis with a sure test as to how 5^1# is to 
bc fouud oiit and under what conditious it is valid. We 
must thereforc fiirthor analyze the two notions involved in 
a sqr f ff; viz. that of ‘ co-existence ’ or ‘ concomi¬ 

tance, ’ and t.hat of * imiversality ’ or rather the ‘ invari¬ 
ability ’ of this the co- 

esistence in one and the same place, of and and 

when this coexistence of one thing with another is observed 
wherever the other thing esists, the is called i%?rcr 

( ) or iuvariable, and the thing so found co- 

esisting is said to be of the other thing. Thus fire is 
always found where smoke exists, and is therefore of 
^ ; while as smoke is not always observed along with fire 
as in a red-hot iron-ball, smoke is not the õ?nw of 
There is no doubt a sqrfH' between fire and smoke, but the 
õitnfff is of fire on smoke, and not vice versa; for fire, besides 
esisting in all places occupicd by smoke, esisfcs in others 
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where tliere is no smoke, and is tiius more estensive. The 
c?nm therefore notonlymeaus co-existence or concomitance-, 
but also involves fche idea. of a greater extent. A is 
generally g*reater inextenfc than the õqrcq-, though not> neces- 
sarüy so ; for iu fche exceptioiuil case wherc bofch inay be 
; co-exfcensive, bofch are and sqTW of each other. To 

cover fchis excepfcional case I^aiyägikas deline sqrfW siinply 
as invariable co-exisfcence, which is of course found bofch 
when fche is greater fchan or equal in exfcenfc t,o 

the 

13. The words extent and cxtenüm are ambiguous as 
fchey are likely fco be misundersfcood iu fche sense of volnme 
such as bulk or (j[uanfcity or area. Thiis a tield of 30 acres 
would be said fco be more exfcensive than anofcher of 10 
acres as it would indude fche latter and would stiil leave 
some of ifcs parts unoccupied ; but it is nofc in fche 

sense in which fche term is used in Myäya,. This will be 
dear by anofcher exainple. Of the two sums of 100 and 
50 rupees respectively, the larger obviously indudes the 
smaller, but a Faiyäyika would call the smaller surn the 
sqqqqš of the larger, because it is found in a greater number 
of places than the other. The number fiffcy exists wherever 
fchere is .fche hundred, and in many other places besides, 
žJ. g. where there are numbers befcween üffcy and hundred. If, 
for instance, we bring togefcher twenfcy people häving salaries 
above fiffcy, of whom only five get hundred rupees or 
more, fche sum of hundred occurs in five instances only, 

: while fchafc of fiffcy is found in twenty. Fiffcy invariably co- 
exisfcs with hundred, but nofc üce mrsa ; and hence fche 
yäyikas would say thafc fifty is the sqfTW aud hundred 
i the õq^ c q- #(õqT< Any inference from hundred as a fco fifty 
as a such as A has fiffcy cows because he was seen wifch 

a hundred, would therefore be valid, so far as sqrrt is 
concerned. Of course fchese being immediate inferences, 
fchey may nofc perhaps be called deducfcions proper, but 
fche 5 qqT% is true all the same, õ qrq q»^ ,. - therefore, 
though primarily involving fche ideaš"”^ of exfcension 
^d inclnsiou, - is offcen fche opposifce of them; for it is nofc 
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the biguess of the thing itself, bnt the number of instanees 
in wbich it is foiind that makes it sqiw- Hence is 
defined in terms of co-existence or concomitance, and not as 
extension or pervasion. 


13. Except in the rare case where and are co- 
extensive, 5 ?rTf^ is a unilateral relation between them; that 
is, if any two things are taken, one of them is at once deter- 
mined to be the cqTtrq? of the other, and their 
does not Tary so lõng as the two things are taken in the 
same sense and with the same qualifications. The 

is’therefore the invariable co-existence of oq - p T c g with 
the a-iid not mee term ; and as in a valid inference, the 
must always be the sqrTqs of 1^? fbat is, must be mpre 
extensive than at least co-extensive with the 
definition of sqrfff^dn T. S. must obviously be taken in a 
limited sense. This limitation is fully brought out in the 
enlarged definition of s^TrTH" jgi^ven by T. D., 

Mlakanpia thus : 

5ifr>ScWTw: (TOcTOT^rrq':) cT^rsrftfiWf cTf^RTi^- 

l The ac- 

cording to this definition, is of the on the i. e. of 

the on the õ q y cq-. But how do we know that the 

is the sqKq? ? To clear this doubt a qualification is added 
to the tbat it must be ‘ a thing which is not a connter- 

entity ( ) of any absolute negation ( i. e. an absolute 

negation of anything) co-existing with the Smoke for 
instance can co-exist with the sr^q^rnTT^ of or trar? or in 
fact of every thing that is not necessarily associated with 
it ; and hence those things are counter-entities of 
while fire is not so, because there can be no sraoke in the' 
absence of fire. :'Tbe expression WQ- '. 

is nothing but a paraphrase of the word which 
occurs in T. S., for the invariable presence of a thing is- 
the same as the absence of its co-existent negation!) Com- 
jnentators how^yer are not satisfied even with thij eircum- 
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locutioiij for there is stiil a doubt as to wliether tlie 
and are all things denoted by the words or only in- 
dividual tliings referred to on particnlar occasions; or in 
otber words, wbetlier tbe smoke said to be is 

smoke in genera], or the particnlar observed on the 

monntain. That the former meaniug is to be taken is made 
clear by the insertion of the word and the definion 

is thns enlarged: 

{Ml,), eqrrfwis thns a of ), residing 

() hi a thing co~existent with a that is distingnish- 
ed (3RT%^) an which characterizes 

the («. ö. resides in the )? but does not pertain to 
a ( sn%^Tf«rcrR5X=3#?gi) of any of the (countless) ab- 

solnte negations coexisting with )• This frightfnl 

periphrases is inteuded to signify nothing more than that 
'the lies between the generalüies of hre and 

smoke and not between the indmdiial and that is, 
fire is the ssnw of smoke as fire in general, and not as a 
particnlar fire in the kitchen or the hearth. 

14. Before adverting to the q^nestion how this õ^rnw is 
known, it may be usefiü to consider a few 

tior^ZTvnäpuT' definitions of s^Tft, given by other writers, 

in order to fiirther eliicidate the Maiyäyika 
notion of axiTfa*? as well as 'to indicate briefly the general 
character and drift of the endless controversies carried on 
abont it. 'There is in fact no other single topic in the Mydya 
' philosophy, which has evoked snch an amount of suhtle 
hair-splitting from scholastic dispuntants, as the definition 
' of sxrrfH’* Whole Works have been written for the purpose 
of settling a correct definition, and every writer of some 
pretensions has endeavoured to start a separate sohool ad- 
Yocating a particnlar definition. ^ Yikmnätha gives two 
definitions of srrrfwj of which he prefers the second. He 
first defines as ‘ abseui;e of the 

on any thing except the one häving Bnt this 


° B. ?. 67. 
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definitiou is -ts it does not apply iii a 

sucii as «rrs# where and being pro- 

perties of all knowable things, there is no object that can 
be called and hence s^tTTH' sucb cases cannot be 

known. Consequently tbis definition of the ancients is 
abandoned by modern writers. The other definition of 
Vihajiätka is l^?Ti%gT%i:fTsrfgr^ftf^ * which 

is identical with the one given by T. D., cor~ 

responding to Sere also, as in 

T. D’s definition, the is to be understood as sn^- 

and ^^-^rcTTTs#^^. f Again the 
is to be by the same siich as either or 

Otherwise fire not residing iu the parts of smoke by intimate 
Union will not be with it. Now, an objector 

may ask, will not the definition be inapj)licable to an 
inference like I where being 

an ^or, both it and its ar^rrsr are with 

the of the tree ? The answer is no, beeause it is a ruie 
that 3T«tW and its srmfiw are never Iu this way 

rival disputants go on starting and answering objeetions, 
most of which are technical and scarcely add to the know- 
ledge of the student. 

15 c?rrr'^ is diyided into two sorts, and 

c^nfWj of which the Arst again is of two 

KindsofVyäpiL kinds, ?^q-^T 5 ^TTF and • t 

is the one already explained, 
where has with Itstwosiib-divisions^- 

4h!»? ^5=in T % and seem to be invented chiefly 

for dialectical purposes, and are of no seientifie value. Each 

of these classes comprises a number of definitions arranged 
on a systej^ of gradation, the simpler preceding the more 
difiicult. Of these the are comparatively 

few and simple ; but the other class comprises those on 


* P. B. 68. I 

t See p. 35 1. 4 and the preceding Note 13 on p, 248. Supra, 


% B. P. 141-3. 
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which Indian schoolmen like Raghunätha and Gadädkara 
have exbausted tbeir whole dialectical ingeuiiity. The class 
of comprisesiüalltwenty onedefinitions, ofwhich 

five form one group called fourteen another group 

called and the lasttwo are independent, häving 

the quaint names and respectively. The 

five definitions in together with the last two being, 

like the first of Vihandtka noticed above, based on the 
or of do not apply to inferences, and 

are accepted only by the school of Gangeka. The fourteen 
definitions comprising ai’e applicable to all the 

three kinds of inferences, as they are based on the doctrine 
that things might be as well defined by properties they do 
not possess as by those they do. The doctrine was first 
ennnciated by Saundadopädhydga, and is technically known 
aa ti M These details are qnite sufficient 

to frighten away an ordinary student from the tangled web 
of dialectic snbtility, named fhat has been woven 

ronnd the broad and quite intelligible ruie, 

JwmwMcüWa has wisely kept clear of all this mass of 
superäuous refinement by contenting himself with a simple 
definition suited to a mannal for beginners. 

16. The other kind of c?n# is and is the con- 

verse of the 3T?5nrsiTT'i'* is ex- 

Anvaya-vyäpti plained by S. C. as 

?T?sr#r^ ( ) S?TTftl- 

Every 3TR5Er5?n# has a corres- 

ponding to it, because if sqrtsTRTW^TRe^istsbetween^^and 
^nWjit must also exist between their negations taken in the in- 
verse order.Thusif the proposition ^s ; ^ r s r istme, 

its converse q 4 gtw • nuust also be tme.The 

dijderence between the two is that wbileinsuR^õinf^, ^^rr^^ris 
tftrn -qg and õqrpR? in a the %R¥rR becomes 

and becomesIn other words the premise stands 

as if we are actually inferring ^rirnirnr, from^F^KiR. It is clear 
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therefore that tiie same proposition sjw 
woaid be ü’ tbe resulting is 

and would be an if the is crl^ 

tbe'1^ in t.be latter case being üdayana according- 

ly defines õJTf^^^sqrf^ as » 

wbicb Vümnätha pats in simple language “ WfqTWRõqrq^f# 
l^f ^Tscw Tbere is much dijffereuce of opinion about 

5 ?rc ii' ^ct5 o^i i ff, wbicb will be noticed wben we come to tbe 
3 Tg?TT5T; but it may be remarked bere tbafe according 
to many Indian scbolastics, and. according to European 
logicians generally, is not a different õ?rn^ but a 

mere restatement of tbe obtained by a sort of conver- 
sion of tbe major premise. Tbe process bowever is not 
simple conversion, but corresponds to wbat Prof. Bain calls 
Obverted Comersion or Contraposition. Tbe predicate in a 
Universal Affirmative proposition being always more ex- 
tensive tban tbe subject, it req[uire8 to be eitber limited or 
obverted wben tbe proposition is converted. Hence tbe con- 
version of an A proposition always requires two processes 
first Ohversion and tben Converüon. Obversion is tbe denial 
of tbe predicate, wbile Comersion is tbe transposition of tbe 
subject and tbe predicate. Tbus to give Prof. Bain’s own 
example of tbe Obvertive Conversion of an A proposition,f 

AU X is Y 
gives by Obversion 

No X is not-Y 

wbicb by simple Conversion ( of E) is 

Xo not-Y is X. 

Or, 

All men are mortal; 
by 05t?.=Xo men are immortalj 
by CowtJ.ssXo immortals are men. 

Now let us put tbe Syäya stock instance into tbe 
general form AU X is Y, and we sball see bow tbe same 
process gives us its — 


• B. P. 142. 

t Bäint Dedmbim LogiC) p. 116. 
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m ^ ^ ^T%iTrg:~AIi smoking tbiugs are fiery; 

By ^ 


^ ^ ?r ^ 5^^^ =No smoking tiiings are non-fiery; 

By 6'o««;.==?iT#r^^wrwwn3: ) .T x: xt.- 

f = No noii-liery things are 
fsmok 


laug. 


It will be thiis seen that a is only a repeti- 

tion of fche in another form of language, and con~ 

sequentiy no change is made in the uature of the proof or in 
the sngrUlff by its substitntion for the SF^s^TTfi". Sometimes 
and especially in a %3rõ!ršcfff%% iuference where 
cannot be had it is yery nsefnl, and hence it has been re- 
cognized as a distinct species. 


Sect. XL¥. =5r 

Inference is of hoo ldnds ‘.— One^s Ow-n and Another'^s. 
Of these One^s Own is the sourcG of one^s own irfe^^ence. 
Since a man hamng kimself aseertained by frequent observation 
the generalization, tvkerever there is smoke there is fire as 
in a kitcheii^ approaches a moimtain^ and suspectmg fire 
thereon and seeing smoke on the mountam^ remembers 

the generalization, wherener there is smoke there is fire, 

Then the knowledge is pi'oduced that the mountain has smoke 
aeeompanied by fire. This is called Consideration. Thence 
arises the inference oiz. the knowledge that mountain is fiery. 
This is One^s Own inference. When^ höwecei\ after inferring 
firefrom smoke oiieself a fite-miemheredsyllogismis employedio 
enlighten another person^ ii is Another’’s inferencei e.g. Mountain 
is fiery ^ beeause it smokes; whaterer smokes isfiery., as a kitche 7 i\ 
thisis 80} hence this is fiery. Bythis means ezen_ another man 
appreheyids fire from a sign (so) propounded. 

1 . The division of into and though not 

found in the aphorisms of Ootama or Kanä- 
seif^and^for °an~ i® considerably oid, being first mention- 
other. eä in Prakastapada’’s scholium. Ety- 

mologically firr^ and respectively mean what is inteud- 
ed for oneself and what is for another ( 3 T^: sj^* 

qnEfrra: era:); hat they better named bformal 

formal^ or primary and seeondary respectively. 

is nsefnl for removing one’s own donbt, while qrr^ifsJTR' is 
employed when a conviction is songht to be produeed in 
the mind of another. thereforc prcsux>poses 
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and is baged iipon a for One man caunot con- 

vince another witliout being first convinced bimself. 
The distinction between the two is founded on the 
presumption that as in a we deal with pre- 

mises immediately kuown to us and derived from our own 
experience, we do nofc require them to be stated with esact 
formality, while in a the premises which are 

discovered by one man and imparted to another through 
the medium of langaage are liabie to be misnnderstood 
or misconstrued, and therefore require to be stated with 
precisioü. The speaker cannot express himself fully and 
clearly, or the hearer inay be incapable of comprehending 
his meaning, or he may be naisled by his own pre-conceived 
notions, or the words used may be ambigiious or incorrect, 
too general or too narrow in sense. There is in fact a greater 
likelihood of what we cali fallacies of language being commit- 
ted and other fallacies being disguised in a than in a 
3T5frr?r; and hence the condition is laid down in the 
former that each proposition must be stated in a prescribed 
form. The etymological sense of the two words has therefore 
merged into the later and more iutelligible distinction 
between the two kinds of inference, namely, that 
is syllogistic or formal, and is the opposite of it. N. B. 
defines them as ^jrTqrEr^fi^ and rqwrs r4l |v Kf respectively, 
meaning that or syliogism is essential to a qrrsl bnt not 
to a Similarly BharmoUaräcMrya., the 

commentator on Nyilya-Bindu, remarks • 

5 ^TRTcTrgi^sr \* Prakastapdda also says 
Wf^%?TT^Srf^qT3[JT I t 

2. Of the two kinds the term is properly applica- 

ble to the only, for it is the real of 
Whether we take the to be s?nl¥frr!T or 

it is undoubtedly as the is, while 

tnrrsi being ^rs^fiTqs should naturally fail under ^r^srsntJT- Bnt 
*RTsa%RT?r is inclnded under for the sake of con- 

venience. The explanation given by the author of Ny&ya- 
Bindu isqsT^ ‘the word used in a second- 

* Ni/äi/a-Bindu-Tika Bili. Ind. p. 21. 
t P. B. ed, p. 2dl. 
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ary sense to denote whicL. is because the 

(syllogism) is the cause of conveying to the hearer^s mind 
wbich is the real 3^?rr?T'’ The in a qrn^rf- 

is the notioü q-^"^ generated iu the hearer’s 

mind. This notion is not couYeyed to him directly by words 
as in but he is made to infer it from a previons 

notion similarly conveyed by words 
This latter notion exactly corresponds to the iJi a 

and is likewise a combination of snTTff and q^rgn^- 
Hence the definition of viz. 

applies to a vicarioos jndgment as much as to an 

original one. The real of this trtT«r%f^rt^ is then 

the notion of oi' šsrrf^ or firf* as comprehended by the 

hearer; but we have no knowledge of this notion except 
through the or syllogism which prodnced it. Hence the 
which really belongs to the notion in the mind 
of the listener is attributed to its caiise the by 

a sort of or jswr* Nilakmtha therefore remarks:— 

3RTf^Rõg?qwr \ 3Tf|t?3r 

"^3^ t 'qTr«3i%frT^g'«3rr3T% 

sr!flR“ im JTJTflr^rEr Mlakantha means 

that the anthor is not inconsistent iu calling here the insrr- 
the tRT^^fTTJTj and again in stating subse'juently 
that is the of both and t^rir^f 

because the ase of the wordqr^ss^giTTWtodenotethe syllogism 
is only secondary. Except in this one particular, both kinds 
of inferences agree in all respects, and the same rules aud 

conditions apply to both equally. The distinction betweenthe 
two is usefnl for no other purpose thanto emphasize thefact 
that,thoagh in practice the syllogistic form, i.e. the 
absorbs almostallour attention owing to its being subjeot to 
rnles oflogic, the mental process called whether' 

original or induced by worduin the hearer^smind, constitutes 
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the real inferential operation. Practically every mental 
operation caa be clothed in words, wbüe on the other 
händ every syllogism presupposes a mental inference ; so 
both are one, or rather they form two parts of the same 
process of inference. Consecj[uentiy Aristotle .takes account 
of syllogism only, ignoring the altogether, and 

the Naiyayikas <also have' done the same. Prof. Max 
Müller is therefore totaily wroiig when he remarks:— 
‘‘ What is called by Annamhhatta the conclnsion for one- 
self, correspouds totidem verbis witli the first form of 
Aristotle’s syllogism. What is called the conclnsion for 
others seems more irregular on account of its five members, 
and of the additionai instances which seem to vitiate the 
syllogism. ” * It appears that Prof. Max Müller like many 
other Western scholars failed to understand the real signi- 
ficance of the division of and 


3. Annamhhaticb gives a circiimstantial and fairly accurate 
description of the process by which we first infer fire on 
a smoking monntain, and then communicate onr knowledge 
to another in the same order. We first observe smoke on 
the monntain, then snspect that there is fire, and then re- 
member the õtrrrw; at last joining this with the 

tr^€r» l cT T ^r?r got by actnal perception, we obtain the complex 
denoted by This is 

variously called or S. C. esplains 

the former term as 

qTm ‘ ^T r ‘knowledge of in the pecnliar 

form defined as a It is also called 

becanse it is the last of the three cognitions of smoke that 
are reqnisite for the inference of fire. The first cognition 
is the knowledge of smoke as associated with fire in the 
kitchen room ( ); the second is the perceptive 

knowledge of smoke on the monntain; and the third is 
the comiDlex and derived knowledge of the same smoke as 
invariably concomitant with fire.f This necessarily 


* Thoinaon’s Laws of Thought Appendiz p. 293. 
j- S. C. Zoc. eit, and T. K. Bom. ed. p, 10-1. 
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gives birth to Wlien this proeess is put in the 

form of a syllogism for the edincatiou of anotber it be- 
comes a qrT^feiCR- 

4. There are howeyer ofcher classiticafcioDs of whicli 

are based on real distiuctions. Gotama 
divides iuto three kinds:— 

and This dmsion 

appears to be the inost ancient as weli as the niost generally 
accepted. is ^of '-reason- 

ing from cause to effect,’ as an inference from the appearance 
of thick clouds that a shower of rain will ensue, becanse 
■' clouds are known to cause rain. is cTSicj;» 

5Tft€^?TT , an inference of a past 

sEower of rain from the overdow of the river, becanse the 
latter is kno-wn to be the etiect of the foriner. ^ 2 * 

coinprises all other inferences that are neither from cause 
to effect nor from effect to cause. VoMyayana adds another 
interpretation of the words. according to which the distinc- 
tive inarks of the three varieties diifer slightly. Accord¬ 
ing to this second interpretation, f ^sr?!:is an inference from 
a preeedent, i. e., an inference of one from the other of 
two things that were formerly observed to be closely asso- 
ciated together. The ordinary inference of fire on the 
mountain from smoke, and in fact all deductions proper are 
of this kind. is the inference by elimination, i. e. 

the determination of an object to be something because it 

is not any other thing, just as sonnd is proved to be a 
quality because though a product it is neither substance 
nor action. ^mTRTcfr is the deduction of the nature of 
an invisible thing from a general law previously known, such 
as the law .of causality. Soul for instance is invisible, 
but its existence is proved by the necessity that ^ and 
other qualities must reside in a substance according to the 


*0. S. 1,1,5. 
t y&i. on G. S. I, 1, 5. 
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general law tiiat every qaality must iiave a substratura. 
^nTJT??rcft ^ is thus in one sense opposed to the latter, 

as Vächaspati remarks, being while 

the former is is the infereuce 

of an object whose pecnliar property -wMchis also 

the e.oraiBon characteristic of its class such as the 

sri%?3r of gni%, is previously observed (^^), while the 
of an invisible object iuferred by ^ is never 

perceived. Yächaspati classes these two kinds iinder one 
head, that is, an inference through an afiirmative 

generalizatiou while differs from them 

both in being based on a uegative generalization (52rf^'^^5etrn^). 

5. Another division of stwjfpf is into three kinds % ^grr- 
and i\iQfundamentum divisionis 

being the affirmative or negative character of the or 
rather of the sjrrfar* Ajudgment derived from an or 

a alone is or while one 

to which both kinds of ^^'■are applicable' is or 

^ The difference between this classification 

and the former one is that while the former is based 
partly on the nature of the conclusion or and 

partly on the mode of reasoning employed, the latter is 
entirely based on the character of the or The 

distinction of and pertains to the lg alone, and 

not to the resultiiig judgmertt which is the same whether 
derived from an c^f?^woraõtrf^f% A«wa??žMatotherefore 
very properly treat^ this Ust classification as a division of 
aud not that of t The first classification also 

seems to have rather goue out of fiishiou with ,the modern 
school of JS^mgägikas, owing probably to its vagueness and 
want of a common principle of division. The distinction 
between and t[i[T 5 *| infereuces was probably invented by 
the Vaišes/d/mif. 

0 . Frasastapilda sn1)-divide3 15 ^ 1 ^ into ^ and 


* Sahkkya-^. K, p. 16. 
f See Secfc. 48, Notes 3 & 4 p. 287. Infra. 
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diiFfirõncõ betwõOE the two bcing that, in 
^ the iüferred tbing is ex.acfcly of the same kiud as ifcs 
prototype, as when we infer a cow from our previous kaow- 
ledge ofcows häving dew-laps, whilein^iTT?^^r^^-^pi’operty 
is inferred in a thing from its observatioii in a quite different 
kind of thing, as cansality is inferred in dead matter becanse 
it is observed in aniraals.* There is probably a coiifusioa 
of ideas here, for the illnstration of is more like a case 
of or a mere than an inference proper, 

while the example of the; second is only a particular 
application of the general method of inference as described 
above. 


7. Häving noticed the diJfferent kindsofsTSJTTsrnientioned 
by Sanskrit writers, it will be usefnl to 
Nyäya^system coixipare these classihcations with those 

of Aristotle and the modern European 
logicians. The most obvious defect in the Nyäyi system and 
one that has been chiefly dwelt npon by its European critics 
is the non-recognition of anything corresponding to what 
we now call inductive reasoning. The same objection formed 
the gist of Lord B:icon’s indictment against Aristotle and 
the logic of medieeval schoolmen ; but a closer study of 
Aristotle^s work has now shown that he did not actually 
ignore induction but attached less importance to it than 
we are prone to donow. The same thing is trueof the Nyäya 
System. Like Aristotle, Naiyäyikas were aware of the 
inductive method, but considered it as subservient to the 
purposes of deduction which was the proper. Every 

deduction is based onageneralizatiou, and this generalization 
is obtained by an accuraulation of particular instances by a 
process known as induction. A :Eaiyäyika would theretore 
value induction only as a means för discovering g q r r W which 
is necessary for a proper How then is this Induction 

treated of in the Myäya system ? To get an answer to this 
question we must consider the Naiy&yika doctrine as to how 
a is obtained. 


* P, B. Ben. ed, p. 205. 
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8. It will be rememberöd tbat stmH* was defined as f^ircr- 

of and ^.nd tbe exact 

Vyäpti. meaning of tbis pbrase was also esplain- 

ed. But bow are we to mate ourselves 
sure of tbis ? Wbat is in fact tbe means of arriv- 

ing at, and tbe test of determining tbis invariability of 
concomitance ? AnnmnhhaUa, snpplies tbe answer to tbis 
q^uestion in See. 45. In deseribing be says tbat 

õ^jTW is obtained by repeated observation of tbe assoeiation 
of fire witb smoke, or in otber words by tbe accumulation 
of nuraerons instances in wbieb tbis assoeiation is found. 
But tbis would certainly not suffiee to give us a valid 
Observation of a fact, repeated bowsoever often, is no 
guarantee against tbe possibility of tbe existence of a 
contrary fact. We may observe tbe assoeiation of dre and 
smoke in ninty nine cases, biit we cannot from tbence 
conclude tbat it must exist in tbe bundredtb case also. It 
is impossible for one man to examiue all tbe cases of a 
particular nature, and our widest generalizations are tbere- 
fore based on a limited number of instances. Tbe possibi¬ 
lity of a contrary fact, tberefore, stiil remains, and tbe sqrfal 
remains at best a doubtful bypotbesis. To prevent tbis 
5?nw^TT> T. D. adds tbat tbe knowledge of produees 

not by itself, but wben combined witb tbe absence of 
tbe knowledge of ( contradietion ). Tbe of 

wbieb constitutes ©qri# is tberefore defined as 
s^f^c^r, ^absence of any contradietiontbat is, in order to 
know sqrft not only is it necessary to observe tbe assoeia¬ 
tion of fire and smoke in numerous instances, but there 
must not also be a single instance in wbich smoke is found 
dissoeiated from fire. and are 

tberefore tbe two causes of tbe knowledge of sinTff} and as 
sueb correspond to tbe Metbodofagreement pd tbe Metbod 
of dilference tbat are employed in induetion. Tbese two 
are not bowever collateral or independent causes of sirrf¥, 
but tbe latter is subservient to tbe first, and both constitute 
on^e_Joint cause. The proeess tberefore closely resembles 
Mili’s Joint Metbod of agreeme.nt and difference,* 


* Miil .* Syatem. of Logie^ People’® Sd, p. 259. 
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9. Now raay be the cerfcaiaty of a contrary 

facfc or a mere ssuspicion, becanse both are 
equally eSective iii dest.royiag the certaiufcy 
of Again tiie may be 

weil-grouuded or ili-grounded *, if the former, it is fcrue, and 
fcbe üTTTH^ invalid. If it is iU-gronaded, or if there is only a 
auspicion of it can be dispelled either by reason- 

iag or by a sort of intuitive knowledge. lastanees of the 
latter are what we call necessary trnths, such as the axioms 
of Geometry which are self-evident aud require no proof. 
When they are not so they can be proved to be true by the 
reductio ad ahsurdim method of reasoning which is called 
in Sgdga.* Take for example the scTTfi' 

If this is not true, its coutradictory, ciz. that smoke is 
sometimes not accompanied by fire, raast be tnie. Then 
in those cases where smoke is fonnd without hre, it must 
have for its caiise something else. Hence fire is not the 
iuvariable antecedent of smoke and it cannot therefore be 
its cause, wbich is inconsistent with onr knowledge that 
fire is the cause of smoke. The couclusion beiiig thus absurd, 
the assumption from which it was derived must be wroug ? 
and its coutradictory, naraely the must be right. In 

this way by meaus of au assumed hypothesis ( c# ), which 
fwheu carried to its legitimate couclusion leads to gurf- 
of fire aud smoke, we prove the invariable couco- 
. mitance of those two things. The reductio ad ahsurdum 
reasouiug cousists iu takiug for granted au hypothesis 
exactly opposite to the proposition to be proved and then 
drawing from it a couclusion which is evidently false, and 
the falsity of which vitiates the hypothesis aud thus proves 
its coutradictory. Iu this way too may be said to be 
indirectly obtained by In the particular instance 

of fire and smoke, we can indeed derive the geueralizatiou 
of their invariable concomitauce from a stiil wider geuerali- 
..zatjou, uamely the law of causality, by the direct syllogi- 
, Stic method, thus:— 

Every effect is iuvariably assooiated with its cause 5 


* S«e See. I 4 SJY N.ote 3, p. 361 
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Smoke is tlie effect of firc \ 

Smoke is invariably Associated witli fire. 

But tliis syllogism is qiiite dilferent from tbe tTc^ des- 
cribed above aud is |>racfcicaliy useless as it involves au argii- 
meut iü a circle. If smoke is iuvariabh^ assoeiated with. 
fire, beeause it is tiie eäeet of fire, how do we kuow that it 
is suoii au effect ? Tiiis of smoke and fire eau 

oüly be dedueed from the observed iuvariable eoueomitauee 
of the two, and heuee the syllogism is deiective as assum- 
iug a minor premise that is really derived from the coucln- 
siou. The sg-TO therefore mnst ultimately rest on the 
with its aeeessary • 

10. The by which sgi# is obtained fiuds its analogy 
iil Aristotle^s system where he attempts 
^0 prove that induetiou is only a variety 
of sjllogism. The ceutral idea of the 
syllogisrD, as defiued by Aristotle, is that of a conclnsion 
followiug from given premises hj 7iecessar^ sequeuce,— au 
idea, by the way, which is already implied iu the Naiyäyika 
doetrine that is the of To briug iudiic- 

tiou under syllogism it must be showu that the generaliza- 
tiou follows as a necessary consequence from the premises, 
viz. the accumulation of particular instauees. The proposi- 
tiou for iustauee that all bile-less animals are loug-lived is 
dedueed from particular cases of a horse, au ass, ete. Here 
Aristotle assumes that we have aseertaiued the attribute to 
belong to all the particulars, aud that the induetive iu- 
fereuee eousists merely in passing from all of them to the 
class-term, animal. The passage from premises to con- 

clusiou is here necessary,, for to grant the premise aud yet 
to deny the couclusion involves a eoutradietion, i. e, the 
of Nyäya. The fallacy of this reasouing evideutly lies iu 
the deduetiou per saltum- from a few particulars to the whole 
class. Mr. Grote’s criticism ou it is so just and so pertiueut 
to our subjeet that the passage is worth quotiug 

We eau never says Grote observe all the particulars of 
a class, which is iudefiuite as to uuiuberof particulars aud defiuite 
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only iu respect of the attrlbutoi connecfcGd by the class term. We 
can only obserre some of the parfciculars, a greafcer or amaller pro- 
portion. Now it is in the transitioa from these to totality of 
particulirs that. the real inductivc Inference conaists : not in the 
tranaition/ma the totality to the class-term whieh deuotes to¬ 
tality and oonnotes its determining commoii attribute. In fact 
the discinction between the totality of particnlars and the mean- 
ing of class-term is one not oominünly attended to*, Ihough it is 
worthy of no te in an analvsis of the intelleotna! process, and is 
therefore bronght to view by Aristotle.”* 

J1. This is exactly what is implied in the objectioii stat- 
ed in T. D. õ^nflT" 

objection shows tbat the Naiyd- 
gikas elearly saw the error into whieh 
Aristotle feil, and they tried to eseape from it in a way 
pecnliar to themselves. The difficulty is two-fold. In the 
first place, there is the obvioiis impossibility of our observ- 
ing all the particnlars denoted by the class-term ( e. g. '(jjt ); 
and secondly, even granting that we have aseertained all the 
cases, how do we arrive at the general notion of eom- 
prisiug those cases but certainly distinet from them ? 

may be seen to exist in this case, and in that, 
and in a third, and so on; bnt how do we get the snperadd- 
ed knowledge that it exists everywhere ? The notion of 
evergwkere is distinet from and additional to the totality 
of particnlar cognitions. The expedient by whieh this 
two-fold difficnlty is avoided by the Naiyäyikas is very 
characteristic, and at once distinguishes them from Aristotle, 
who regards induetion as a mode of syllogism, and also 
from modern logieians like Miil, who regard it as an inde- 

pendent method of reasoning. J. S. Miil defines indnetion 
as “that operation of the mind by whieh we infer that what 
we know to be trne in a particnlar case or cases will be frne 
in all cases whieh resemble the former in eertain assignable 
respeets.”! Like Dednetion Induetion too is a process of 

* G-rote’8 Voh i. p, 278. 

t Miil i Sgaiemtif Xtogki Peoplo^Ä. iSd. p. 188, 
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inference, proceeding from the known to tJae unknowa, the 
uuknowa in its casebeing the general notionwhich is derived 
from the knowa particulars. Naiyäyikas however will not 
accept this, because they regard laduction not as an infer¬ 
ence but as a kind of extraordiyiary perception ( sr??Tr3T% )• 
T. D. says that although we c.in never actiinlly observe all 
the casesin which fire is associated with sinoke, the invari- 
able concomitance obtaiaing between the class fire and the 
class smoke is known by the called 

^^TOTT srf^snrar^* This kind of extraordinary psrceptmi has 
already been explainedastheprocess by which after perceiv- 
ing an individaal thing siich as a we at once cognize 
its snfH ’5r2‘f«r, by the law of association. When two things 
are closely associated together, the perception of one neces- 
sarily leads to the immediate apprehension of the other, 
This is not an inference, for there is neither nor any 

t5* is not also ordinary perception, because there is no 
with smoke in all the cases. The processis there- 
fore something intermediate between perception proper and 
inference proper, g-wasi-perception, or a ^wd^si-inference. 
STf^rren^ is thus a kind of immediate inference, and is there- 
fore more akin to perception than to which concerns 

with mediate truths only. But how is this esplanation to 
be reconciled with tlie precediug statement of T. D. that 
sqrfw is proved by or reductio ad absurdum mode of 
reasoning ? The answer is that it is not sqrrW that is known 
by cT# or any other syllogistic mode of reasoning, as Aristo- 
tle seems to say, but it is the that is so known. 

cJTTft is directly produced by which is the result 

of actual perception, while the which provesõ?Tf5RT?:5rR- 
is accessory to it only so fiir as it dispels all doubts, 
and makes the knowledge of a certainty. It is not 

therefore correct to say that Idaiytiyikas did not know 
Inductive reasoning. They were quifee awure of it and have 
even described it pretty accurately 5 but they included it 
under sTr^r^. This is quite clear from Ke^ava Miird^s, 


statement, ?T«rT 
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2T1%š? sr?^##?T S * 3!^- 

T%f^ is esseiitiaily a mcdiate Judg-iient, and eaimot tliereiore 
indude a generalizacion n^hicli known iinmedlatdy. Agaia 

this geaeralizatioa has no use of its own berond serving as 
a basis for a furtiier dediictiou. Wlietlier tliey were wroag or 

riglit in thus exdading Indnctiön froiu iaference proper is a 

different questioa, and need not occiipy iis here. 

12. Other yarieties of vnentioaed in a precedingnote 

may also lind their eqaivalents in Enro- 

Correspondingva- pean logic. is deduction proper; 

rieties in Indian , ,, ' 

and Western logic. wliiiö is either a deducfcion, or 

indiiction in tiie wider sense of the term 
nsed by Miil, namely, inference from several particulars, 
not to a generality, but to a distinct particnlar. 
is the process of elimiiiation, which closely resembles 

Platoos metbod of Logical Dklsimi. Aristotle regarded 
Logical Division as only a fragment of the syllogistic pro¬ 
cess ; and similarly Naiyäyika^ class under 

t The three-fold division of ^itr into õ?n%- 

and chiefly concerns the and is suffici- 

ently acconnted for by the obyersion and conyersioa of 
propositions. 1 


Sect. XLYL 

Thejvce members are\--~-l Proposition, 2 Reason^ 3 Examples, 
4 Application and 5 Conchsion. Mountain is f^ery^—this is 
Proposition. Because it has smohe^—this is Reason. Whatever 
smokes etc^—this is Examplc. This is lihe —this is Appli¬ 
cation, ITenee it is so,—Mis k Conclmion. 

1. Häving distiiigiiished the from the in 

the preceding section, the aiithor now goes 
on to ennmerate its iive component parts. 

is technicälly called a which 

isdefined ‘coliection of the iive proposi¬ 

tions, srti^etc. inaregular order.’ (rf-j^giYidefinesr^TT^more 

cF^po;, ‘a proposition or a series of propositions producing the 


The five^mem bered 
syllogtsm. 


* T. B. Bom. ed. P. 35. 
f Vikwndtha: Cfotama-SMra-Vritii, I, 5. 
See Note 16 aader Sect. 44, p. 251, Supra. 
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verbal knowledge which gives rise to the qrTiT^ ( <?. in 

the liearer’s mind ) which is fche last and immediate cause of 
In other words is a series of propositions that 
produce in another’s mind the same kind of q^^^infcTT^TR’ as 
has alread}^ been produced in the speaker’s mind by his own 
mental reasoning. This fairly corresponds to Aristotle’s 
notiou of syltogism^hich. isdefined “a speech (or ennnciation) 
in which certain things (the premises ) being supposed, 
something differentfrom what is supposed {Le. the conclusion,) 
follows of necessity, and this solely in virtue of the supposi- 
tions themselves.”* linlike Aristotle however who gives 
three premises to the syllogism, the Naiyäyikas make it 
consist of flve parts or limbs ( ), namely, Assertion 

()> Reason () Proposition or Example ( )> 

ApplicCbtion () and DeducUon or Conclusion ( ). 

Asserlion is defined as ^ ^qT^ ~ j gr: ‘ the declaration pf the 
as existing on the as T. D* 

puts it, ‘speaking of as possessing the Its purpose 

is to prepare the hearer beforehand as to what thing he 
should excepttobeprovedby thesyllogism, and it istherefore 
analogous to the Prqblema or Questio of the older European 
logicians. After the Assertion is made, one is naturally 
tempted to ask, whence, or why, or what evidence; and their 
answer to this q^uery is the Reason which declares the mark 
or evidence that proves the existence of on and 

which is generally but not necessarily in the ablative case. 
Every word in the ablative is of course not a aa 

for instance, in the sentence «T i 

I is not a although the word 

is in the ablative, because it does not declare the 
Here it may be remarked that the two words 
and though often used indiscriminately, slightly differ 
in meaning, being the mark such as while is the 

sentence which declares that mark* 
The as expressed in the may be similar or 


* Arifltotle •-Prior. Analyt, Bk. i, Ch, 1, See. 7. 
t G. S. 1,1, 3S. 
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dissimiiar to tlio thiis the is of two kinds 

and Wlien tlie Reason is giveii, tho question woiild 

naturally urise wby slioiild tiie proA-e tliat or iii 

other -wordsAvhat, coiinectioii can thore be between the iire aud 
the smoke whicli makes iis iufur the oue irom the otiicr ? To 
satisfy tiiis querr, the third premise or is 

employed to show the iuvarialde coacomitance of fire and 
smoke. Well, says the objeetor, let thero be this inA'ariable 
coucomitauee, biit how is it relevaut to the point before ns ? 
To show this the õirTf¥isiiicorporated Avith srf^W and fg, aud 
the combinatiou results in Avhich is expressed by the 

fourth sentence, Application or Tho last, vi/^. 

Conclmlon^ briags together all these several elemeuts into 
one propositiou, and thus enabies tho liearer to eomprehend 
the resnlt at once. is defiiied by Gotama as the 

repetition of the srf^F proved by the 1^,* and Vatsyäyana 
explains it as 

xprTErr 'C5'^'3T^ Its pnrpose, says T. D., is'to exclnde 

the possibility of any oncertainty or contradietion as to tho 
existence of The last three will be obidously eitlier 

positive or negative according as the is or õ?TfpT%* 

2. The forms of these premises are also settled by 
convention. First there is the Aäsertion 
mises SffllTRj iü which the q-^ ( ) is 

the siibject, and the is spoken of as 
its property. The Reason is geuerally iu the ablative, but 
sometimes in the instrumental also. The sqfTf^ or Rro- 
position has two forms; in oue the and ;btW 5T whose 

concomitance is spoken of are iised as properties of their 
commou substratnm, which is the siibject in boththe principal 
and the relative sentences, as in dl" ^ «rflTrT^; 

■while in the other form the substratnm is pnt in the loeative 
and the and are expressed in the nominatjve, 


* G. S. h 1, 34-5. 
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as in m ^ Of these tlie first is pre- 

ferred as agreeing witii the form of other premises, 
altlioiigii bhe second expresses tlie better aad more 

naturally. The has of course the for its suh- 

ject with the its qualifying attribute, and it 

is indicated by the general formnia 3?^^ denot- 

ing the and ifs cpialific.ation. The does not 

differ in form from the sri%^, biit that it is different iii 
reality is plainly indicated by its forinula cT^mgc ?r«rr> in 
which cT^ denotes the sense conveyed by the and 

fT^^irra; snms np the resiilt of the iiitermediate premises. 

?>. The five-meinbered rirnr ns described aboveconsiderably 
difters from the tripartite syllogisrn of 
the'^ ArtZeTji Adstotle, biit a little consideration will 
•syllogistns ' com- show that the diiference lies more in the 

form than in the essence in which the 
two have beeu showu to agree reinarkably. The raost 
obvious distinction between the two sy llogisras is of conrse 
the different number of premises, being five in one and 
three in the other ; and as both give ocpially valid conclii- 
sions, one is natnrally tempted to conciiide that either two 
premises in the one must be superfluoiis or tbe other must 
be defective to that extent. As a matter of fact, neither 
alternative is trne. Häman mind heiug alike everywhere, 
it is no wonder that philosophecs in the East and the West 
independently followed the same laws of thought aud 
adopted the same process of reasoning. But though there 
is no difterence in oiir thinkiug process, there is much in 

our respective modes of couveying om* thouglits to others. 
Hence is it that while the essential roquisites of a valid 
inference are the same according to both Gotama and Ari- 
stotle, their manner of clothiug those essentials in the 
form of premises varies considerably. Aristotle ’3 premis¬ 
es are nothing more than the absolntely necessary const^ 
tuent parts of an inference conuected together by the 
siender tio of mere jiixtaposition. The llmõs of the Naly&yl- 
kO' on the other haud constitute a fiilly reasoned out 
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argument whose parts follow one afteranotherintheirnaturai 
sequence. Aristotle’s premises are as it were a simple en- 
umeration of the several steps in a deductive reasoning; the 
Sanskrit ktR” is a regularly constructed debate in minia- 
ture. Aristotle’ssyllogism only furnishes the skeleton, and 
the reader or kearer fills up tbe interstices ; in its Sanskrit 
counter-part, the speaker himself goes through all the steps 
and the hearer has only to follow him. Thus one is rather 
analytical or demonstrative, the other is expository and 
rhetorical. The is more useful in discovering the 

conclusion; Aristotle^s syllogism is better fitted to test 
its validity. Each has a different purpose and is best suited 
to achieve it. In this respect, the Sanskrit 7 ^ is more 
akin to the rhetorical mode of argumentation which was so 
popular with the Sophists before Aristotle and which at- 
tained its height in the Socratic method of cross-examina- 
tion and Platoos Dialectics. 

4. A sanskrit yqrq' is in fact nothing but a model dialogue 
in which the questions of one party are 
The Nydya. omitted and are to be inferred from the an- 

swers given.The five-membered syllogism ia 
d^esignedto convincea doubting adversary who asks questions 
andraises objections ateach step, which questions and objec- 
tions are answered by the successive premises. It is in fact 
an axiom with the Fdiyäyikas that there can be no argu¬ 
mentation without an sir?Ft ^5 a sort of doubt accompanied 
by a desire to have it solved. But how can there be an 
in the beginning when the debate is not yet com- 
menced and neither of the disputants has spoken. This 
is therefore artificially created by the dogmatic 
assertion ( sricf^r ) of the proposition that is to be ulti- 
mately proved. Gaiigeka in his Tattm-Chint&mdni ex- 
pressly says 

‘ ^ srmi^Tsr^*r: ” 

This is the reason why the Sanskrit begins with 

žind not, like Aristotle^s syllogism, with the STTTa’- 
or imjor 'prmue, for the sqrft, being an undis- 
pulÄ generalization, will not give rise to any 
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or doübt, and so the agrument would never proceed. Tiie 
Sanskrit syllogism seems to be pnrposely framed so as to 
keep this alive antil the conclnsion is reached. The 

five inembers of tho Sanskrit 5?rnr thus form a series of 
douhts and answers in a logical seq[nence, and the tr^r^rfsTTR' 
formed by them is a demonstrative deduction mainly iutend- 
ed for the enlighteninent of another. 

5. The five-membered argument has been snbjected to 
much undeserved criticism, both for and 
syllogi^sTc7mSZdL against it. Those seeking brevity and 

compactness censure it as being a rude 
and clumsy form of syllogism, while others prefer it to the 
Aristotelian syllogism as exhibiting “ a more natural mode 
of reasoning than is compatible with the com|)ressed limits 
of the syllogism.”* Both the praise and the blame however 
are only partially true. The five-membered Nyäya reflects 
no doubt more accurately the actual method followed in a 
debate, but it is for that very reason unsuited to be a test 
of the validity of the reasoning. The five-membered form 
is much more loose and aifords greater facilities for falla- 
cies to creep in undetected than the corapact Aristotelian 
syllogism. It does not provide fully for the correct in- 
dication of the quantification, qualification and modality of 
each proposition. The distinction between Universals aud 
Particulars is not observed, while the distinction between 
Affirmative and Negative is only partially recognized in the 
form of and Conseqnently there are no figures 

aud uo moods. Aristotle starts from the generalizatiou aud 
inquires what conclnsion can be legitimately dednced from it. 
He is therefore obliged first to determine the esact scope 
of the proposition that stauds as the major premise and so 
the most common fallacies, siich as the Petitio Principii^ 
which geuerally underlie the major premise^ are at ouce 
exclnded. Hot so with the Raiyäyika whostarting with the 
conclnsion as a and häving to find out a sqi# most 

suited to prove it, does not pay much heed to the wording of 
the šäef T gy PT or of any other premise so lõng as his meaniug is 

* Sir Q-. Haughtan’s Prodromus p, 21$, quoted in Ballantjn^*# 
li*ctur$s on Ny&ya Philosophy, 
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inteliigibly convejed. It ttoiiM in fnct liave been impossible 
to raise iipoa tiis Sve-iiiemberod ,\yäga the spleudid supcr- 
striictiire of Dednctive Logic that Aristotle has eonstruct- 
ed on the basis of bis sjdlogisiü. On thc other haud as a 
controvorsial weapoii, tiie dve-rneraberod öyllogisra far 
superior to tbat of Aristotle. sliice it forces the debate to 
run in a particnlar chaiinel, and thiis preveuts the adversary 
from straying aTPay froin the polnt. 

6. It is also very avoll ada])ted for the exposition 
of simple triiths to the niiiiistriicted mind, as it recpiires 
no assumption and does not tax the brain at all. 
The best illiistratiou of this is to be found in Knclid’s 
p-eoraetricai theoreins. Endid’s raethod dosely resem- 

O 

bles the iive-membered syllogism. First, there is the 
hgpothesis or munciation ( ) that all the ängi es of 

a triangie are eqnal to two right angles. The three 
angies together constitiite the and the equality to 
two right angies is the The particular emmcmtion 

and the detennmation are only a special application of the 
facts declared in the hypothesis. Strictly speaking the 
parümlar emmciaüop, is the real while the hypothesis 

is a fiirther generalization derived from it. Then comes the 
demonstration which iirst gives reasous and then qiiotes 
anthorities The demottstmüon euds with a siimming 

npcorresponding to aud introdnced by AVhere’; Lastly 

comes the conclusmi ( ) beginning with ‘Therefore,’ 

and identical with the emmciation. The whole is then 
wound iip with a flonrish of tnimjjets in the shape of a 
Quod erat dsmonslrand m ( Q. E. D. ) Endid employed 
the dialectieal syllogism prerailing before Aristotle, as 
most snited to his pnrpose ; and a similar one was ;idopted 


by the Indiau Pandits in instrneting their pnpils. 

7. As already noted, the five-membered syllogism, iiot- 

withstaudiiag the ditference of forra, is 

Essential com- essentially the same as that adopted hv 
ponents of the syi- a • ; ‘ , -r-, , 

logism. Anstotio and the modem Eur()])ean logic- 

ians. In a legitimate , syllogism, says J. 
S. Miil,* it is essential that there shonld be three and 


T 


1 


T 


* Miil: S^sk/H of Logic, People’8 Bd. p. 108. 
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no more thaa three propositionsj namoly, tlie copclüsion 
aud tlie two ( Ttiojoi’ aud HUtior ) proiuises. Ifc is also 
esser.tial tliat thcre äliould bc tlireo aud ao luore thaii 
tliree tenns, uainülytuo .-iiOjOr aiid t!;e/ au jtö/‘terias which 
rcspectively toi^ai the prediutite Aud snbjeüt oi tlic con- 
clasion, aud a one iiamed thü nuddlts 'lerm, wliich 

acts as a iiuk hetweou tlie tiro. Similarly tliere are 
tliree and uo uiore tliau three ter-Uö iu a feaasivrit 


uaiuely, the tlie inajor term and piedicate oi: the con- 
clusioii, tiie mltior term and snhjecd, of tiic couclusiou, 
aud the nddilie teria, whioli üehig cognized as a 


acts as a iiuk to couiieot tiie gT<i^ witli tiie q*;^. Biit wUat 
aboiit tlie tliree aud uo more tium Lliree propositions tiiat 
form the syllogism ? A littie examiuatiou wiil show that 
they too liave their counterparts in tlie five rnenibero of the 
Nyäjjfi. The wsfjfrr and gfwifä’ are tlie sanie, and so one uf 
them the for iustauce may be safely dispeused with. 

It has also beeu iioiated Oiit " tiiat the mental oi^er ition 
corresponding to aud deuoted by is a repetiu‘on 

or rather a particular applicatioii of the and is taken as 
uuderstood between the nüiior premise aud the conclusion 
in Aristotle’3 syllogism. Either or may therefore 
be omitted as supertluous. There remain thus three proposi- 
tious only, the 1^ or tjq-ifg- wiiich is the rninoj' premise, the 
which is the najor one, aud the or con~ 

olnsion. 


8. The coinponent parts of the two syllogisms being the 

same they cau be easily eonverted into 

Mutual conver- ga^h other. Simply bv transposiug the 
s%on of the two syl- , . . . ‘ ^ 

logisms. two remamiüg premises in the five-mem- 

bered Nydya^ we get a perfect Aristolelian 

syliogisni iu Barbara of the First Figure. Take for exam- 

ple the hackneyed iustauce of a smoking mouutaiu:— 

(JTf^r)—wfffrrg: \ 

, (w )■—^frra: < 

(j—«rt ^ ^ srft?rr=^ «rm \ 


* See Not© 5 pp. 236“-7, Supra. 
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()—cT^iTr§[%W!g[ \ 

Omitfcing the the grT^T^r the illiisfcration 

iTfTTOJ appended to the ^ifTsr, and likewise transpos- 
ing the .t-wo preraises and we get:— 

^srr?i: =tr^frFr ^jJTTO-rai 
( By dropping the useless ablative ) 

=’T^?TW or I 

When translated the premises will run :—• 

Whatever smokes is fiery; 

This mountain is a thing that smokes; 

.'.This mountain is fiery. 

This is evidently a Universal Affirmative in Barbara^ 
corresponding to 

All B is A, 

All 0 is B, 

/.All C is A. 

Similarly an Aristotelian syllogism in Barbara can be 
converted into the Sanskrit Nydya by the reverse process, 
namely transposition of premises and addition of srt^iirr and 
!3TT5nr. ThuF:— 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 

.‘.Socrates is mortal. 

Which is the same as, 

Whoever has humanity has mortality, 

Socrates has humanitv, 

/.Socrates has mortality. 

Transpose the premises and translate:— 

tr tr ^ ^ ) 

w t fifqH ( «Ifts ) 
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Add srf^gr and tgwr and pnt the in the ablative form, 
and the syllogism becomes a full-dedged Nyäya —■ 

(3TfS-i) i 

i?lwr5rft%^f3rTg: () i 
^ #r iTSWfsfR%E: (?^s?r**) w iwh) 

?WT « 

tf?wiw«rT I 

We might arrive at the saine result by tahing only the 
first three memberSjsrf^tgand^S-^^^jsr, as Mlm&mmkas 
do, and by ignoring the rest ; only that in this case we shall 
have to invert the order of all tlie three propositions when 
converting them into an Bnglish syllogism. The easiest 
mode of conversion however is to omit the first two proposi¬ 
tions STT^iTT and altogether, and then tahe the remaining 
three in their order, so that the woiiid be the major 

premise, otjtct the nimor, and f^BTÄf the conclusion of the 
English syllogism. In this way we shall avoid the neces- 
sity of transposing the premises, and also remove the awk- 
wardness of changing the ablative into nominative. 

y. As to the Secoud, Third and Jourth Figiires, as well 
as the remaining three Moods of the First 

Seduction. Fignre, conversion can be easily effected 

by first reducing them to Bard'raund 
then converting them in the above manner. The last three 
fignres being always reducible to the first may be left ont 
of consideration. Of the three remaining Moods of the First 
Fignre the two particular Moods, JDarii and Ferioque are not 
possible in the Sanskrit Nyäya, as it does not recognize a 
particnlar conclusion. The reasoii why particular concliisions 
were disregarded by the IFaiyäyikas appears to be their use- 
lessness. What the Naiyäyikas wished to gain from an 
inference as from all other proofs w is sr;!Tr, right and defiuite 
knowledge, for it is this 5r¥rr?iT^?[TJT alone that has auy scien- 
tific value. A particular conclusion is obviously a vague aud 

imperfect judgmsnt* The very form of the fives-membered 

a5 
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syllogism poiuts to tlio impossiMiifcy of itaving a pjarticiüar 
concliision. A conolnsiod iu I or 0 uaa be bad oiüy whea 
its siibjoct, that is^ tiia !';iinor te/':n or tTsj denotes only .'somr. 
individiials of a clasä; oiU: la tiie saadkrit syllogisia, the 
must be a deliaite tliiug, taat is. oitlier au iiidividiial object 


like tliis or that moimtaia ( as is geaerally thc case ), or afc 
best tbe wiiole class deaoted by a ciass-iiame aad looked 
upoii as oiie object. Otherwise tbere caa be ao aad 

there caa be no liaving a particiilar object like 

the inoaataiii lor its la casos where the is iaier- 
red on a number of thiogs wbich do not howeyor form the 
whoie class. there is roally ao 2 >articiilar coacliisiouj but 
there are as ma aj' inforcnces and coacliisions as thorc aru 
things. The rainor term being thiis always universal, the 
conclnsiou must bc iiaiversal too. The case of Celarcnt 
( E A E ) is more comples but can be oxplained in the samu 
yyay. Althoiigii the TkaiyõAjiht does not deny the possibility 
of a negatize jiidgmeut ( 5sT.ff^rff ), it seems that his 

concliision () is alw:ir,s affirmative iu form, thc 
change from negatiou to aihrmation being made by the sini” 
ple espedieüt of preüxing the negitive partide ( ^ or ), 
or adding the word swTl' to the predicate. Thiis a ]Siagwgika 

will say, not but ^s^r^TRc2ffT??r or 


cipTr%4l%‘ His which are identical, must 

always assert someikiiig of another thiug, even though that 
some tliiug is an ai^rr^; the therefore caiiuot be 


purely negative althongh the ö?rifi' or be Besi- 

des purely negative knowledge cannot strictly speakiiig be 
a sfKT) because there caa be no in and the defini- , 


tion cffsrerRsrrsra: will be inapplieable. Hence Cõlarad 
too is nob possible in Sanskrit. Whonever therefore we 
have a negative judgment, we have always to turn it 
into au affirmative oue by the additiou of or its 

synonym as is generally done in a %^s5STr%'^T% 
c. g. which simply translated means Earth is 

not anything else. It is obvious therefore that there can. be 
only oue form of syllogism iu Sanskrit, uamely, the Uuiversai 
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x4.ffirmative ( Barbara ). Bven Aristotle has siiown tliat all 
kinds o£ sjllogism caii be nltiraafcely rednced to tbe first two 
Moods of the First FisTire,''^ and the distiuction between 

'i.j ^ 

thes8 two is easily renioved by tke above expedient. Tiiis 
oxplaius wliy tliö Sanskrit N)/(hjri, tkongli sonnich limitedin 
its scope, riever fails to give a valid coiiclusion nnder any 
circnrastances. 


accepted hy Indian 
systematists. 


10. The iwe-merabered syllogism tliongli generally popular 

is not nnivei-sally nncepted even in India. 
Other ^sj/llogzsms ancieut scliool of Raiyd.yihas was 

not satisöod with the iive lirabs, but add- 
ed five moro, iiarnely, Ciiriosity 
Doiibt (g%xr), Power of the proofs to prodnce knowledge 
Aim (spfrcrsr) and Uamoval of objsctions 
Pnt they are, says Vatsyaycma, oiily aids to the 
iuference, uot merabers of the fwlh^gism. because the definition 
of an (!=2iwWc^^) does not apply to thein.f The flve- 
membered syllogism thas became tlie type for all Raiydykas 
and was accepted even by the Yaikeshikas. Other systema- 
tists however carried the priini ng process stiil further. The 
MlmCmsakas recognized three merabers only, and 

while annther scliool recognized lg', and 

The also iüsist on häving three members 

only, but they are not particiilar as to wliether the first 
three or the last three shonid be taken. Tlms Veddnta- 
ParibM.skä remarks:—T-T 






Brniddhas recognize 
only two, and The aiitlior of ]Yyäya~Bindu\Yho 

was a Bnddhist libewise inentioiis tw'o only, and 

inaking the or sqrf^ n part of the%g. Thus it will be 
seen that tbe weight of opinion oiitsido the JYyCiya and 
VadiMhika schools inclines towards tbe acceptance of a 


® örote’s Aristotle Vol i. p. 223. 
t Vdt. OB G. S. I, I, 32- 
f Vedanta-Parihhusli&f Oale. ed. p. 14. 
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tliree-membered syllogism, whidi is practically identical 
with tbat of Aristotle, 

11» Aithongli there is so mncla diSereiice of opinion aa 
to the number of the merabersof a ü^y&ya^ 

Õther names, tbere is a general agreement about the 
form and the import of the several 
merabers; only that the Val-ses/iikas have a second set of 
signidcaiit names for the five luembers, viz. srra^ (Promise), 

(Illustrafcion), (Scrutiny) and 

sr?^P=Tr^ (Kepctition)4 Wiiieh of thesetwo setsof the names 
iš the older one is not known at present, 

12. The case of one of the five memberSj viz. or 

s? 3 TT %5 is somewhat peciiliarj and requires 
f^irther examination, as it is lihely to 
Udäharanaf throw miTcli light on the history of the 

five-raembered syllogisin. It must have 
been noticed that while the names of other members are 
signiücant, there is apparently noreason "why the proposition 
statiag the s?nfw should be called or except 

the accident of its containing, as a sort of an appendage, 
the illustration It is the first part of the 

containing sqrti* that is really essential to the syllogism, 
while the illustration is not only unnecessary, but is * ofteu 
omitted. It is certainly anoraalous that the most important 
premise in the syllogism, on which in fact the inference 
chiefly rests, should be reduced to the ’ position of a mere 
and thus be deprived of its essential character, viz. 
universality. How are we to account for thisanomaly ? Nay 
the presence of the illustration in the has been actual- 

ly made the ground of ceusure agaiiist the Indian syllogism 
by some superficial criticsj while even those who have 
defended it offer rather an apology than a well-grounded ex- 
planation of its existence. Hitterf forinstance saysthattwoof 

the five members of Kanäda‘& argument ‘‘are manifestly super- 


* V. S. Üp. Calc. ed, p. 397. 
f Bitter: of fhUim^hy^Yol, IV« p. 365. 
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fluous, while by the iatroduction of an example in the tbird 
the universality of the conclasion is vitiated.’' The concla- 
sioü is vitiated because the addition of the esample pats 
some sort of limitation on the general proposition, and thas 
takes away its universality. The most that Ballantyne 
could say to justify the example was that it is “ a matter of 
rhetorical convenience, designed to bring to the recollection 
of the hearer examples, in regard to which all parties^are 
unanimous, and v?‘hich are such as should constrain him to 
admit the universality of the principle from whieh the con- 
clusion follows.”* But this esplanation is not at all 
satisfactory. The universal proposition, if true and unani- 
mously accepted, does not get any additional weight by a 
stray example, while if it is false or unfounded, the citation 
of a single example only serves to mislead the Jiearer, and 
is therefore quite out of place in a valid syllqgism. The 
. example, say the critics, is either superfluous or mis- 
chievous, and ought therefore to be discarded altogether. It 
was so discarded by the Vaiseshikas who limited the pro- 
position to the mere statement of the õtnwj but the general 
practice of the Naiyäyikas has stiil retained it. # 


13. Max Müller starts another theory to explain away 
the difficulty. “ But if we inquire more careMly/’ says 
he, “ we find that the instance in Gotamd^s syllogism ^has 
its own distinct Office, not to strengthen or to limit the uni¬ 
versal proposition, but to indicate, if I may say so, its 
modality. Every Vyäpti must of course admit at least one 
instance. These instances may be either positive only, or 
negative only, or both positive and negative.^^f This 
means that the instance is intended to show whether the 
õqnw is or The theory is no donbt plausi- 

ble, and seems to have been suggested by the two kinds of 
instances, and f%<T ^g T?Trrecognized by the Baiyõ,- 

yikas ; but it neither solves the real difficulty, sor is it ab- 
solutely correct. As a matter of fact the and 
are indicated, so far as they can be so indicated, in the 5irr% 


* Ballantyne: LeciuTes on Ny&ya Philosophy p, 
f Thomson’8 Lawa ofTkought, Appendix p. 296. 
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itself, and not the ; while the latter takes its own 

cliaracter from the sirift- is tlie c?rrfw which makes a 
either or and not viG6 VGvsfi^ Take for 

instance the propositioii ?T3r 

that is say, ^ This 

is a and the and 

a But snppose tlie to he 

and the to be that is, we infer not fire 

from smoke but absence of smoke from the absence of fire; 
then the same õ^rrfw will be an ar^^^rcCTTf^ and the will 

be a So it is really the and that first 

determine the inodality of the süjtw, and then of the 
The will thereforebepractically usolessfordetermining 
the modality of the universal ]3roposition, for when we know 
what sort of it is, the modality is aiready determined. 

Of course the niay often assist us in understanding the 
scope of the but the question before us is not whether 
it may be occasionally useful ■where it is put, but whether it 
is absolntely necessary. Besides, the theory even supposing 
it to be correct does not explain the anomaly how the 
universal proposition carae to be called a mere or 

Iil one sense, however, Max Müller isright, probably 
without being aware of it. shall presently see how. 

14. The real explanation, if a conjecture may be hazard- 
ed, is rather historical than logical. It is 
iustance was tacked to the 
universal proposition for the purpose 
of satisfying some logical neoessity; but it appears more 
probable that the instance was the original part, and ' the 
generalization itself is a later additioii. There seemsto have 

been at first only the instance and nothing else in the third 

•! 

member when the five members received their designations, 
and that the portion stating the sirrr'^ was added afterwards 
when its necessity came to be perceived. We can clearly 
discover traces of the process by which this enlargement 
of the third membej f:as brought about, if we examine the 
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various i-eferences to it in differeut works on Ny&ya. Modern 
■\vriters like Amirmhlia tta de fiue aš s^nfwsnw^TTT^ 

biit there is iio trac.e of this in Ootamaks de- 

fuiition, OTFnT wliich means 

tliat ‘ tbe is au instaucc wliich possesses an essential 

property of the. by siiiiilarity This definition 

obviously applios to the alone wliich possesses the 

'šlf^^Tcr, aud not to the sirrfff^T^- At the tiine of 
Gotama^s SiUras, thorefore, the five-inembered syllogism 
seems to have riiu tlius : ^r%iTT^ ! ^^iTcTT^rcC \ ^«qnr 5RfT" 

I cT^r i eJwrfr^T * This primitive form of the 

syllogism at oiice explains two things- First it acconuts 
for the third uiember boiiig called or because 

there is obviously iiothing biit the instauce in it. Secondly, 
it explaius why the wliich follows began with 

ffižjr} which seems to have been first iised as a co-relative of 
iu the The and the g:Trq'qr appear in 

fact to have formed one complex sentence, Wfr!T^r?cr«rr<S^ 
( As was the kitchen so is this mountain smoking ), 
of which the begiuning with 5r«rT formed the relative 

half, and the ^q-JTq- begiuning with ?T«rr was the principal 
part. On some siich suppositioii alone can we understand 
why Gotama defines 

says Väisyäya?ia, means ‘ depeiiding on the 

’ dependiug of course in the sense that the co- 
relative senteiice ^sarrOT ean be properly iinderstood 

only from its relative antecedent TTfrwJ- But this 
doos not coiivey the fiill idea of ; so it is further called 
ih ^q‘^rT 5 ‘ a summing up ’ as it were, i. e. an application 
of the sense couveyed in the Tsrrf^nJT to the present case of 
the mountain, which application is of course implied by 
the Word gr^TT- Gotaim^s definition of tjqrrqr is however qiiite 
uniutelligible if applied to the syllogism as it stands at 
present, for the ^rf^oF which begins with õqrfff cannot be 
bhe relative antecedent of the ^qiFnr, and so there is no word 
of which ft^TT might be a co-relative. 

G.S.l, 1, 36. 
t G. S. 1,1, 38. 
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lö» The above hypothesis as to the origiual form of the 
syllogism is nofc coiijectural only ; for the skeleton syllogism 
mentioned above is actaally foand ia all the aneient works 
on I^yäya^ which rarely mention the sgirt* Dharmaklrti^ 
for instance, the author of Ny&ya^-Bindu, gives, as an illus- 
tration of a fanlty the syllogism, STRrq*: i 

J 3 irr^r^of^s;'^ ; while in another place of the same work 
he quotes the stock instance thns, ^ i 

I ^ fT% 8 ( p- 109 ). This was therefore the 

original five-membered syllogism, but it was soon found to 
be imperfeet. There was nothing in it to determine the 
of that is, to show the imarihU conemitanee 
of the ^\iqr‘with the At first the itself was made 
to convey this sense, but it was obviously inadequate to 
serve the pnrpose, and a door was opened to many fallacies 

arising from imperfeet generalizations. To giiard against 
this danger the universal proposition ete. was 

inserted. If a guess can be hazarded, the was 

possibly at first inserted in the as a of 

as is shown in the above qiiotation from 
Ny&ya-Bindu^ and later it was transposed to šjgpiTaT- Being 
thns originally a subordinate adjunet of %§, it beeame later 
on an independent and the chief premise. Before the 
come into the syllogism, the and 

of thewere determined by the aeeording 

as it had similarity or dissimilarity ) with the 

had settled down as anecessary part of the syllogism. Mas 
Mülleris theory abont the instance being indieative of the 
fnodality, may therefore have been trne when the was 

the sõle member of the The commentator of 

declares in fact the saroe thing when he says, 

‘The3ii?giroF€iff^i^ofthe%5cannot be indieated eseept by 
the After the sini^ had beeome the chief and neces- 

sary part of* the this funetion of the Was 

natnrally shifted to it, and the gradüally sünk to 

the level ofan nseless appendage* The conservative JSfaiyd- 

‘‘iii.ilirilijLjjiiu.arJ''..-tuflli T i . _.. . . *' 

* Nydya-Bindu-TtMf BiWl. Ind. p. 118 . 
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yikas have persisted in retaiuing it, but a modern wrifcer 
Laugäkshi Bkdskara in bis Jfyäya^SiddkäMa-Mmjari-' 
PraMkcLy has tbe courage to declare sT 

‘fcbe employment of tbe instance is purely conven- 
tional and not necessary.' In tbis way tbe wbicb 

was afc first tbe gist of tbe came to be positively 

ignored. 

15. A singular analogy to tbe Naiydyika is to be 

found in tbe Argument from Example, noticed by Aristotle, 
and apparently very common before bim in Greece. Aristotle 
gi?es as an illustration:-— 

Tbe War of Atbens against Tbebes ( 7 ^) was miscbievous 

( ^'ssry, 

Because it was a war against neigbbours ( 1 :^); 

Just as tbe war of Tbebes against Pbokis was 

Botb tbe ancient Sanskrit syllogism and tbe Greek Argu® 
ment by Example appear to be cases of an inference from 
particulars to particulars wbicb, according to J. S. Miil, was 
tbe original aud true type of an inference. f 

Sect. xl vii. 

Co?isideration of the sign is alone the cause of both One^s 
Own and AnothePs judgment. Hence the Co7isideration is the 
Inference. 

1 . bas already been explained,t and it bas also 

been sbown wby it is called or 

-irfitlQfmüflC r- § A-timmhluato, purposely 
uses tbe word instead ofsimj^le 

in order to empbasize bis view tbat tbe real of 
is tbe andnot merely,as some say, and 

tbat tbe name is properly applicable to tbe 

alone. In T. D. be briefly notices tbe tbree views tbat 
bave prevailed about tbe real proximate cause of g t - gfHfa ’» 
Tbe gr ^wTdtfc^ub according to tbese tbree scbools of opinion, 

* Grote Aristotle Vol. I. p. 274. 

t Miil: System of Logic, People’8 Ed. p. 126* * * § 

t Vide Note 3 on See. 44, p. 234, Supra> 

§ See Note 3 on Seo. 45 p. 255, Suprüf 
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iB either 5 ?TTf^?r or The first, is tlie view of 

feiie Vamshikasy who accordiugly uame as |nf|=^R. 

Šaiikara Mihra the author of Upaskära sums np this view 
in the following couplet:-- 

^TFsr^ srr%^ ^ » 

5 ?T%i^rrrq^ »' 

* is the hecausc it is counected with 

(3T3#^) on the is kuown to exist wherever exists, 

and is never foiind where is ahsent. ’ Sanimra Mišra 
argu.es that w»#’ häving no sstttit after ifc, cannot be the 
5 JOT which is always while if be the gpeirr, 

itself becomes its õ^TTm* This view is siimmarily 
rejected by AnwimhhaUa on the groiind that it leads to the 
absurdity that even a past or a future f%f=, that is? smoke 
which was once observed biit does not iiow esist on tlie 
mottntain or smoke which is not yet seen on the moimtain, 
woiüd produce the of the present esistence of fire. If 

smoke alone is the of there is no reason why the 

smoke of yesterday or the smoke of to-morrow shoiild not 
produce an inference of a fire existing on the inountain tf)- 
day. Hence the necessity of the condition that in order 
to be effective for STfinw-. must be first observed as a 
that is, as a property of the mountain' actually existing at 
the time of the inference. In other words itistheif^griffrTfrR» 
otherwise called and not merely, that is the 

real gpRT öf 

2 . But one might ask why createa new^toTof^fl^ror^inthe 
form of the composite which is a mixture of c^rrf^^nvr 

and when you can as well look upon the last two 

themselves as severally the qi?^s of To this Ännam- 

hhatta, replies that it is simpler to hoid the complex irTrJPP?f 
as the one of than to recognize two separate 

in the shape of and Besides we 

might have even agreed to this latter alternative if the tRT- 
could have been altogether dispensed. with; but that is 
not possible, because is necessary to account for the 

f, ‘ 


* Y* S. üp. dahs. ed» p. 392. 
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cognition wbich is conveyed l)y the iu a qr ^ti^TR ? 

and which thereiipon produces the in the hearer^s 

mind. If then mast he recognized as the ^q;tiT of a 

why have a separate ^sr for the 
when the same can do for both ? Tliis reasoning is faultless, 
except that according to those who deflne as sqwiTšr^* 
qrm^ cannot be the as it has no sqrFnr 
eoming after it. Hence the advocates of this definition of 
115^, namely, the ancient EaiyÕLyikas^ propose to 

be the and to be its c?rRK? while the moderns 
who deny the necessity of and dofine gröiT 8'S 

qšHW regard intTfn?f itself as the Anncüm- 

hhatta seems really to be vascilating between these two 
Yiews, althongh in the text he has made the emphatic decla- 
ration xjr^ and his vascilation is due to 

his non-preference for either of the two definitions of 
Ät least there is a glaring inconsistency between this pas- 
sage and the conclading remarks of Sect. 43 where he de- 
clares to be the gš^ of Had it not been for 

those remarksj it coald have been said with mnch plansibi- 
lity that, notwithstanding his obvious indecision as to the 
real definition of a gš^or, yl???^^•mM^^Waadopted the modern in 
preference to the ancient view. Probably he did so, and 
the statement about the g^irtu- of stc^t^ was made simply in 
deference to the popula.r convention which from time im- 
memorial has regarded to be the cpfw of and has 
thereby made the very word gš;(xrr synonyraous with 
The book being intended for beginners the aiithor appears to 
have avoided all fruitless controversies as mnch as possible, 
and hence sometimes fell into inconsistencies. 

3 . The reading ^TqTjp3[ in the first part of this section is 
obvionsly wrong, althongh itis fonnd inall Mss. except two. 

It is probably an omendation of soine iater copyist, who 
häving noticed the inconsistency of this passage with Sect. 

41 thonght of removing it by iraproving the test. 


**Se6 p. 32; and Note 3 thereon p. 224, Suma. 
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Mark or Sign is of three khids i 1 posithe and negative, 2 
purelg positive^ andS purelynegatwe, Tkat wMeh permdes both 
positwely and negatimly is positwe-negatwe, as for instance^ 
smokiness when fire is to be proved. “ Where th&re is smoke^ 
tkere is fire as in a kitehen ’’ is posithe concomitanee. “ Where 
there is no fire there is no smoke as in a lake'’^ is negatim con- 
comitance. Purely posithe is that where there is positim 
concomitance only^ e. g. pot is nameable because it is know- 
able lihe eloth, Here there is no negatim concomitance of 
nameability or knowability as all things are knowable and 
nameable* Purely negatin^ is that which has a negative concomit¬ 
ance only, e* g. earth differsfirom other things because it has 
smell ; that which does not so differ has no smell, as water ; 
this is not lihe it ; and hence it is not so* Here there is no 
positive instance {of a thing ) that has smell ( and yet ) 
differs firom others^ because the whole earth fiorms the subject. 

1. Häving described the typical syllogism, the anthor 
now procdees to treat of the mark or 
* JS-A:‘ middle term,’ which determines the 

character of the syllogism and also makes 
the inference valid or in valid. A 7nark may he true or false, 
and accordingly a is either or the latter he- 

ing nsnally termed IcqrTWTfr* Before adverting to this dis- 
tinction, it is necessary to teil what a mark in general means 
and how it usually stands in a syllogism. The anthor 
therefore first describes the three kinds of f^- “ The mark 
is of three sorts, positive and negative^ merely positive^ and 
merely 7iegative. Of these the first is in invariable con¬ 
comitance with the qgrTHq’ both affirmai^dy and negatively^ 
as S7nokiness is with fire. The second has the invariable 
concomitance ajfirmatively only; and the third negatively 
ouly. An instance of the secöfid is ‘ A jar is nameable, for 
it is knowable,’ because boihHfhe ‘ nameability ’ and 
the ‘ knowability ’ beihg* here co-extensive, a negative 
concomitanci^f theirs, that is, a concomitance of their 
absolute n^roons is impossible. The properties of name¬ 
ability and knoy^ability reside in all things, and so there is no' 
on„which the of exists, and hence there 
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is no The exainple of fche third kind is ^ Earth 

is distincfc from all other paddrthas, becaiise it has 
odour. ’ lü this case there is a where there is 

neither odour nor as in water or air, but there 

is no where both «jrtir aud are con- 

coinitant. In the second case therefore we can have only 
an such as ^ wr vi%,, 

such as ^rsrrf^r^^Tcw 5 ttt% fišr sr^^Tf^flnf^ 
srrfWn owing to the impossibility of finding a corresponding 
^STnT- In the third case we have a ^snr 

5Tr% fTir 5m%> because we have no 

less than 14 odourless thiugs ( the 8 dravyas besides earth, 
pius the remaining 6 j^ad&rthas ), on which the 
( difference of earth from all other things ) does not exist; 
but obviously we cannot have any in this case, as 

neither nor which is the same as 

exists anywhere but on In the first case however we 

have both kinds of sin#? because we can have both similar 
and contrary instances. We can say qsc ?r=f ^ 3 T^cf 5 r 

as well as q^r •m wri%. q-«nr ( 

The chief test therefore of discovering to which of these 
three kinds a mark belongs is to see whether there is any 
that is, an instance in which the coexists 

with the lg, and also a or a contrary instance in 

which co-exists with%c5rqrR. If both kinds of in¬ 

stances are available then the as well as the inference in 
which it is employed are secondly, if the first 

kind of instance alone is found and not the second, they are 
%q- 5 nvq-T^; and lastly if the second only is found but not the 
first, they are 

2 . is deflned by T. D. as the invariable concomit- 

Anvata and Vya- ““ 

iireka. ineaning is a similar concomitance 

of their absolute negations. The strrcq- and 
sqitr^P interchange places in the genm^ sq rf^ , that is, the 

3 iqTsr of which is the in the becomes 

qqrcq* of the smiq of the original wm- This can be 
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best illustrafced by tliree squares drawu witb two sides of 
each coincidiiig tbus:-— 


B 0 



Let the largest sq^uare A C represent aay class larger thau 
saeb as the iatermediate figure A F represent the 
sphere of gn%5 and the smalleat A K represent that of Hff. 
Now it is clear that the whole spaee of is eovered by 
that of gn%j and so we can say ?rsr ^rfn^fST ^1%** The square 
A K will therefore eomprise all similar instances sueh as 
WjiiTC rr ete. The gnomen E K G will eomprise all 
instances sueh as where there is fire biit no 

smohe. In a contrary inference from grr^ to the gnomen 
E K G will correspond to an ) which 

vitiates a lihe ?qr2r w ^rflpRTsr The gnomen B F 1) 
eomprises instances where is co-existent with 

This is the region of which will jnstify 

the isqTl^, IJPPTTW:* The ^figiires also 

show that the sqnare of being larger than that of 
is of Similarly, the gnomen B K D 

representing ^itwir’ is larger than the gnomen B F D 
which represents ^^gTfrrsr, and hence ^ririwR is s«nw 
öf the. Ii||ei?öediate, gnomen E E G again 
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representing the the s?m^ is reversed. Tho pro- 

pcr õTfa^^šssrrft therefore runs ^ ww 

3. T. 1), defiues a %3r^T«r# l%1f a-s ‘that the o£ 

which is and a is %^-^rr^ 

Kevalänmui- whea its aTf^r^tTTm^ exists nowhere, that 
is, when the e. g. is eõ- 

terminous with the -whole class of existing things. It 
should also be noticed that the which T. D. 

defiaes as g^ ?q :rg[r < ^f g ^T 5 ^ f^ ^ ^tfi^ cgr? is that pertainiag to the 
aad aot that of the for the total abseace of aa 
STr^nrrPTR of the is aot aecessary for a 
For instance, the syllogism ■srštf^i^r: i ^cHTT?!: l is%^55T5sri%, 
as therc is no ?rarTf«r^f# 5TTr% sfrr%; 

biit the iil it is aot sTcaT^HTiarTWTJTf^ sinee 'srarmri' ex¬ 
ists in laany places. Tho esscace of a therefore 

cousists iu the ijnriJ?r being co-existeat ivith lill existeiit 
things. But aii objei^tor might say that the illustratioii iu 
the text is iiicorrect, Niuco there are raaay things in the 
iiuiverse which have no aaines, and which we do not aud 
cannot kiiow, aud yet of which the awPT of srrrqc^ or arfJr- 
can be predicated. But, says T, D., the aad 

sr^iTf^ referred to are aot those determined by oiir own 
limited capacity; they are absolute, and so though a thing 
inay be unknowu and unnamed to us, it is stiil the object of 
the omniscience of God. 

4. The case of %8r5rs?JTlntf% iö lather complicated. Its 

essence consists iu the being coter- 
Kmala-vyaiireki. minous with t^y as in the example, 

Here we can-, 

not have an ^ ^ m be- 

cause everything that has frsWfST as well as h ö. 

being included in itself, there is no i g r ^ cT 

apart from the There are plenty of instances, however, 
on whieh the ^rrv^mira', L c, or is 
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fouüd coexistent with of the eight siil> 

stances excepting ^j^r€ir or any of the remaining six cate- 
gories will serve, for sucli a 


5, Here T. D. iiidulges in a lifctle argument wliicii is 
typical of tlie scholastic subtilities for 
lIowearthisprov‘ which Nalvdyikas have become so famous. 
gther substances. An objector starts iip saying tbat frTT^ 

cannot be proved by inference on 
and be puts down a dilemma. The 0. fcTT^ is either 

previously known or not; if ifc is knowu to exist somewhere 
(elsewhere than earth of course ), then the ) either 

co^^exists with it or not. Now if the co-exists with the 
in the other thing, then that is clearly a and 

there is an 3TSr^«rõ?nw> but if the co-exists with it in no 
other thing than earth, then it is a peculiar characteristic 
of the q-^, and there can be no õqrfw and no inference based 
on it. On the other händ, if the itself is unknown, 

then of course there can be no and for this reason. 

An such as qfliTTg:, is a that is, 

knowledge of a mountain, not pure and simple, but as 
f^f^ r g ‘ characterized by fire.’ But there is a masim that a 
thing cannot be knowu without the previous know¬ 
ledge of the for how can we know a unless we 

first know what a is. The knowledge of qf^WcqqcT can¬ 
not therefore be had without our first häving the knowledge 
of the But by our hypothesis the is 

unknown j and hence there can be no like 

Similarly as the knowledge of an depends on 
the knowledge of its srfar^TRj the is also un¬ 

known, and hence there can be no s q fa^qšserrr g *; ^ 

A %qõ! r 5q ‘f W^% syilogism is therefore an impos- 

sibility. 


6* The above dilemma is fairly nettling, although ouf 
author does attempt to give some sort of 
Tarka-Stpiki ex- ®*' Ü* i^ concluding portion of 

plained. the commentary. The passage is involved 

in considerable obscnrity. As read by all copies except one 
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or rather two, it is qniie nuintelligible, and is probably 
corriipt; and I have tliorefore veutnred to correct it, on tlie 
higb anthority of Nilakantha and tlie Ms. d, by trausferring 
fehe words to tiie preceding sentence, and 

spUttiug into Read 

tbus, the gist of the reply is briefly this. The in the 
inference in qiiestion is not the cumiilative difference of 
fomteen padärtAas (8 siibstances +6 categories) from earth, 
which being unobserved on anything other than earth 
may be unfit to be a What is really intended tõ be 

proved on earth is the simultaneons existence of the tMrteen 
mutual negations of those foiirteen padärthas. Mutual nega- 
tion exists between two things, and so there are thirteen 
mutual negations^ corresponding to the thirteen conples that 
can be formed out of fourteen paddrthas^ water ete., and 

residing in thirteen things, excliiding that of which the 
mgation is spoken of. Thiis resides in the thirteen 

things, light ete.; and resides in all things excepting 

light. Thus the thirteen mutual negations reside in thirteen 
things at a time, bnt on none of the fourteen things do all 
of them exist at one and the sume time. They do however so 
exist on earth, and in this respeet earth is distingnished 
from the fourteen things. Our therefore here is srtft- 
N ^ ‘ the simultaneons exis- 

tence of the thirteen mutual negations on one thing.’ And 
as no instance is known on which the existence of this 
is previously aseertained, we camiot know whether the^g 
exists there or not; and häving thus no knowledge of the 
positive or negative, we can ueither call it nor 

Thus the first horn of the objector’s dilemma is 
disposed of. The seeond, that the being unknown 

there can be no is also weak, beeause we have 

seen that the whicli we have taken, namely 

‘ aggregate of the thirteen mutual negations of water 
ete.’ is already known by the previous aseertainment of 

its thirteen eomponents, the thirteen mutual negations 

37 
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severally. But, the objector rejoiiis, fcbongli your thirteeu 
negations may be severally knovvu, tbeir aggregate is stiil 
imascertained ; bow cau tben tbe be called ? 

Well, replies tbe undannted Fidyäyiha^ I do uot recognize 
an aggregate () as a separate tbing from its coin- 
pouents, and my ^r<3r bere is Bot a tictitions tbing like 
but tbe several ricgatiova tbemselves, whicb, being 
ascortaiued on tbeir respcctivc snbstrata(Errwrr%^% 
may bo inferred conjoiiitly on earth. (_'onse(j[ueutly tliere 
ougbt to be no diificiilty iii obtaining a as 

Avell as a Tbe %5r^E?TT%\T% inlereuce is tbere- 

fore (j[uite possible and valid. 

7. We have followed tbe tedions argument in T. 1). 

simply to sbow into wbat absurdities the 
V(ül-iyafneki.^^' Naiyäyikas bave fallen by recognizing a 

^TTTfT- The essence of it, as 
is pointed out above, is tbat tbe is co-terminous witb 
The cannot tberefore be anything but a peculiar 
characteristic of Now bow cau tbe peculiarity of a 
tbing be known except by actual observation ? The syllogism 
is quite incapable of diseovering it. Tbe conclusion in an 
inference is a particular deduetion from the general proposi- 
tion, and being already contained in it, is not a new piece 

of knowledge. But an is ex kypothese a new 

fact, and capable of being known only by observation or by 
iüduetion. Tbis is tke gist of tbe dilemma stated üi)Ove, 
while tbe answer giveu by T. D. is must. unsatisfaeturv. 

Wby tben did tbe N^dydyikas at a[I. reeognize 
Avbich involved tbeui into so mucb absurdity. Two 
reasons migbt be siiggested for tbis ; oue is bistorical wbile 
tbe otber is purely dialectical. Tbe tbree-fold division of 
and 3T51TR is comparatively modern, but it is derived 
from Ootamaks division of^ into and^^rF^OT.* Tbe 


» G. S. I, I, 34^5. 
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two kinds of %5 made the f^jRalso two- 

tbld; and thns the whole syllogism changed its character 
according as the was through similarity or dissimilarity. 
The 01 ’%'ifPT referred to was that of and thus 

the was as it were the key to the whole syllogism. 

When the ^^ciwasenlargedbytheadditionof the 5?n#^ršR'» 
and therehy sank itself into insignificance, the sqrfw became 
the ineans of deterinining the character of the and the 
as regards their and or to nse their 

modern ecpivalents ^ri^f%c=r’and ?irTW^rf%f5r- So lõng as the 
distinction was confined to cqrfff? there was nothing absurd 
or unintelligible about the doctrine; bnt the modern school 
of Naiyäyikas in their zeal to carry each and every doctrine 
of the aucients to its nltimate resnlt, discovered three ways 
in which the two kiuds of mightbeused iua syllogism, 
namely. either each alone by itself, or both optionally. In 
this way the m,ao'k (f^|p) became three-fold, according as it 
was followed by a that was purely or purely 

õ?Tfa^T%, or both alternatively. Hence modern writers like 
Ann%mh1iatta define a as one häving an sF^^qõqrfH’ or õet- 
or both. As most inferences have both kinds of 
õ?nw* the class of 3Fsr^^f^r% is the largest and also 
the most general one, while the other two are exceptional 
cases which are classed apart bacausetheycannothe included 
in the general category. 

9. In one sense both the and may be 

said to be defective syllogisms, aslacking 
Objectons. oue or more characteristics that are re- 

qnisite for a sound deduction. Properly 
speaking a deduction ought to bethe inference of a particnlar 

or a less general proposition from a wider one; biit in a 

the is not only no particular case 

included in the c^rrfH"? bnt the is actually co-terminous 
with the widest generality, namely, Existence (^Ffrr)- 
Similarly in a the being co-terminous with 

the there is no iniddle term between the two, or if there 
happens to be one it is co-extensive with and { as 
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in the example giveii iu tlie text. The t.hree terms heiug 
co-extensive, all the premises hecome eqnally wide and 
practically tautologous- The Naiyägikas themselves seem to 
have been half conscious of the precarioiis case of the %5r^- 
for the reply they give to a strong objection, some- 
times advanced against ifc, is anything bnt convincing. The 
objection is directed against itself. is the 

result of and «trcrTTi^f is 5^m'^m|r^q‘^^?TfrTqrTST> that is, 

wbich can arise only when the 
is known to reside in JMow in a the ;grr^- 

is the eqTt:?ir of and hence the ctrT’c?Tc^ or sqnrfw 

resides in But how can a õ^ttr, residing in one 

thing, namely be the f^TOT of a g[uite different 

thing, namely or and thns produce the õqrRRflr^- 
^^T^nfcTTfTR ? The JS^mgdyi/ias^ try to meet this diffculty by 
making s^rTfFfl1%'!Srf5r a property not of but of 'T^^nfcTT- 

The force of the objection is not however thereby 
much lessened. The difficulty in shorfc is how can we infer 
fire from smoke from the invariable concomitance of their 
negations ? Or to make it stiil more clear, if a s^TRt^PTgrrR 
be pnt in the English Celai^eiit ( E A E ), of which the major 
premise, i. e. «?rf^^s?TTT %5 is negative, the conclusion also 
must be negative, while in the Sanskrit Nyäya^ we derive a 
positive conclusion (^rfl^TR ) from a negative major 
premise. This is absurd. The reply of the Waiydyikas is that 
though the sq^fH' may reside in ^eTWT^TRj the is stiil 

known as the of its which is 9'jod that 

sort of knowledge of the being an accessory suffices to 
produce the req[uisite trTTTT^• Hence B. C. says 
^SJTRRSTR^ftR^T But this is a 

lame explanation after all. 

10. The true reason for recognizing a ^irr seenis 

to have been to avoid the necessity of häving 
a-fifth proof called (Presumption). 

The iustances which the Mhndohsakas give 
of are all included by Naiyäyikas in their 

^ The analoguous reasoning from cT^ or Beductio 


* Vide Note p, 243» Swpm. 
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ad a.hmrdum 'would also come nnder tlie same head, and in 
fact all conclnsions fchat cannot be proved directly (<■•<(* 
srröTTf^TTr^T^) wili be j)roved by the Udaiy&yi- 
has by Those of coiirse who, like the Mhn&msa- 

kas and the Vedänüns, accept as proof, dispense 

with not only the and but the whole 

s?Tiw^T% altogether. The strictures passed by the 

Ved&nfa-Paribhäshä npon the KyAya doctrine of 
inference are iustructive and deserve to be qiioted in fail:— 

cT^ i;fTT5rT^õrq-S5rTT%17f%^<ST^ 5:q-f^>^^%=rt5TT^5f^: \ 

qf^smroTTf^m ii* 

Sections. il, L, LL q^:, fqq^^. 

A subjeet f.s one where the tJdug to be p7'0'ced is doubtedj 
as mountain tchen smokiness is the hason. 

A similar mstance is one wliere the thing to be pnoved is 
ascertained, as hitchen in the same case. 

A contrary mstance is tkat where the absencc of the thing 
to be prooed is ascertained^ as a lake in the same case. 

1 . In these three short sections, Annambhatta defines three 
terms which constantly occiir dn connec- 
sha^andVipSsha. the Syllogism. ‘‘ A place 

or subjecty is, that on which the existence 
of the thing to be ascertained is donbtful, as the mountain 
in an inference of fire froni sinoke. A or similar ins- 
tance is that on which the existence of the thing to be 
ascertained is already known, as the cnlinary hearth in the 
same inference. A or contrary iustance isthat on which 
the neqation of the thing to be ascertained is definitelv 
known, as a great lake in the same inference.” AnnambhaUa 
has given the simplest definitions of the terms, probably 

copied by him from Gaiiyesa^s Talfva-Ghmtämani, while 
most of the others such' as that of N. B. are merely 

variations of it. The and fqq^ of later Naiydyikas 
of course correspond respectively to the instances by simi- 

® Ved. Far. Oale. ed. p. 14. 
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larity aud dissiiuilarity ineutioned Ly Gotamn, aud 

are eiuployed to illustrate 

respectively. 

2. The defiuition of is howcvor open to au ohjection. It 
is prmafaciü iucorrect because it does 
An objeciion. uot apply to cases where we infer a tliing, 
eveu tliougii it may have heen previously 
ascertainod by other proofs siichas Word. We 

have for instance the iujiiuction of the So‘ufd arrcPTT 
sftct5?Tt TT^cTH^ft T%f?^?rTT%crõ?T:'’' I ia which 3TTc?rT is first direc- 
ted to be heard aud theu reflected, aud theu couteiuj>lated 
upon. is acquiriug the kuowledge of the Soul from the 
Yedas, while compreheuds reasouiug or iuference. Biit 
how can iuference work if the Soul is already ascertaiued 
by srgrtJT, and is therefore uo louger ? Aud yet the 

injuuction being that of iufallible Sriäi canuotbegrouudless* 
It is not necessary therefore that the iu an infereuce 
must be Besides eveu in ordiuary life we often 

practise iuference, althongh the is actnally observed 

orotherwise ascertaiued, as ivhen we wish to corroborate our 
observation of fire on the inonutain by the additioual evideuce 
of an iuference. The dehnitioü ofq-^is therefore inacciirate. 
The author’s reply to this objection is not quite clear. The 
true definition ofq-^, saysT. l).,is ‘‘athiugwhich isthesub- 
stratnm of the as already defined, 

That is qnite, trne, but does the aiithorthere- 
by admit that the defiuition of given here is wroug ? Aud 
if so, why did heinsert it at all ? The difficulty will, however, 
be removed by takiug the word in the seuse of, not 

donbtfal absoliitely, biit donbtfiil for the tiine being, or donbt- 
fal in the precise way in -wbich an infereuce ascertaius the 
Tbe sTTriTT for instance inight have been kiiowu froin 
Šruti, but mere verbal kuowledge of a thiugis not siifficient 
to dispel all doiibts aud qiiestioiiiugs which ofteiiobstnictthe 
free working of the iutellects. Argiiineuts of both aud 


* Bnhad. dr. Q>. IV. 5, 6. 
t Vide Xote 6 ünder Sect. 44, p. 240, mpra^ 
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ILTjrsp kiuds are iieeded to rennove these douLts aad make 
üur kaowledge absolntely certaiu. Similarly though. fire 
may liavo beeu actually observed, our senses often mislead 
us, and tbere is no positive certainfcy nntil independent 
reasoning corroborates the evidence of our senses. In tbis 
sonse of coiirse tbe is stiil* doubtful, even though it 
has becn previously knowu. 

It is rathor strajige tliat Annambhaita^ after häving 
described the general nature of a mark^ 
^ proceeding to the 

or iumlicl reasöM^ inention the distinctive 
characteristics of mlid marlis. The desideratum however 
has beeu supplied by the writers of other inanuals, such as 
Tarka-KaumticU and Tarkdmrita. These essentials of 
are Iive, and are thus described in T. K.:—«r^rroif 

^ I cTTT% WT% 

The flve requisites of a good are,-(l) existence 
on the of eourse at the tiine of inaking the inference; 
(3) existence oa C3) noa-oxistencu on the T%r^; 

^'4) non-contradietion of the subjeet matter by another 
strouger proof; aud (õ)absence of a couuter-balancingreason 
on. the other side, proviug the negatiou of The first 

three conditions are obvioiisly dedueible from what has been 
already said about the nature of the q^f^, and The 

latter two belong to the matter rather than to the fonn of 
the inference- These five requisites are necessarily present 
in au l)ut the other two, and 

being exceptioual, are by their vej-y nature wauting 
in one reqiüsite each, and therefore pass on witli foiir only. 
The %grõyT5-«ri% cannot have beeause there is no 

fqqr^ in its case; ^vhile a cannot have 

owing to the abseuee of ^q-^ itself. With these two excep- 
tions, the requisites are essential to all iuferences, and the 
abseuee of any one of them gives rise to theseveral fallacies. 
Thus the want of q^nnf?q‘ produees arrsnri#^ and 


* T, K. Boin. cd. p. 12- 
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that of 3T^^TrTW-^5^if^=«rrT «-nd that of 

5?rrc?Tf^!%^? and OT^TT»n'-^5?rf¥rgTT; aud the 
absence of the last two givcs riso to šttRrt aud ^fsr%q-^ 
respectively."*' Tliis will be iiilly understood wlieu the natiirc 
of the several fallacies has beeu explaiued. 

4. The autlior uf JSfyäya-Bindu meiitious only the hrst 
three as the requisites of a good 
Another view. omittiug the last two, perhaps because 
they pertaiu more to the matter than to 
the form of the and involve what are called material 
fallacies. He describes this thus:— 

flrar I t The VaUesM/ms too would seem to rccognize 

a fi r ^ q %§ '- The whole Ny&ya theory of valid reasons and 
the five kinds of fallacies is as a matter of fact deduced from 
this three-foid character of the 

Sect. LII.|^¥rT^Tb 

There are Jive fallacies^ mzi — 1. Discrepancy, 2 Contra- 
diction^ 3 Amhiguity^ 4 Fuülity and 5 Falsity. 

1 . The next six sections deal with the iive groups of 
fallacies, an accurate knowledge of which 
Fallacies. is necessary to ensure sound reasoning. 

It is often as necessary to know what we 
are to avoid as to know what we are to accept, and hence 
a treatise on Logic can never be complete without a descrip- 
tion of the various fallacies to which an inference is liable. 

The Word frfr^frnr is capable of two derivations and two 
meanings. It means a fallacious reason^ ( I 5 : ) if dis- 

solved either as ‘ that which looks like a |§|[ bnt 

is not ||f,’ or as ffntTvrr^r: ‘that which reserables a^^.’ 

If dissolved as 1 ^: the word wöuld mean a 

fallacy the error which nnderlies the ap- 

parentl^ and makes it invalid. The differehce between 
the two meanings is important, because it must be 
noted that the five-fold divison of fallacies is really based 
on the different kinds of l^f t ^ a-nd not on those of ■ 

OalcTed."^^ 1607’ “ 

+ Nyidya''Bifs^Tih<kM.h. In. p. 104. 

** * 
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The reason of this distinction is that a single may ofteu 
be vitiated by two or more errors occurring at once, each. of 
which would fail under oue or thc other of the five classes; 
but their corabiuation will uot make a separate- kiud of 
Such a might in facfc be classed under as 
many heads as there are fallacies involved in it. Thusif 
we take the syllogism, l the %^^wiU 

be found to fail under all the five heads of ^cõrnrpfT* Simi- 
larly in iert: 'T3r}‘>si% the has fallacies of 

all kinds. In ^pTRj;, the is of three kinds: 

^rriw, and fer^cnl^^; while in 

the would be both ^prrwor^prsrrf^rarrT and aq r Q | <!S frf %^ « If 
the division had been applied to instcad of % |;^ T >T? how 
could these inixtures of several fallacies have been classed ? 
They can neither be put under one only of the possible 
heads, nor forin an iudependent class. Hence Jfaiydyikas 
have adopted the bettcr plau of classifying all the fallacies 
or errors that are possible in a fg, and then denominating a 
which possessed one or more of them as fallacious in 

so many ways. The author of Didhiti remarks to the same 
effect: ‘ ‘ ‘ 

‘ ’ ffi’ 

q^csm%* W5^ stg r f»; that is, 

^ the fallacious reasons are divided into five classes not be- 
cause only five varieties of them are possible, but because 
the errors which underlie them are of so many kinds. ’ The 
correct method for a ifyaya writer would thereforc be to 
classify and detine the five f 5 ^r?s or fallacies aud then to 
define a f'5%^ as oue that is infected with one or haore of 
them. 

2 . AmiamhhaUa has avoided the difificulty by simply 
enumerating in the text only the five kinds of without 
defining ffqT'*rFEr () in general, and then adding the 
defiuition of a as added in T. D, The remark of 

Jdtlakantha shows that the word ^cgpcTRT is used by the 
author in two iifferent senses in the text and in the com- 
mentary. In the text it meaus a since the five class* 

names' ^ven are names of the while the definition in 

T. D. is that usually given of The five errors in a 

corresponding to the five mentioned in the text 

38 . 
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are given by N. B., as 5?rr^^ ( discrepancy), itftg^Ccon- 
trariety ), sri^qr^ ( coanter-balance ) (inconclusive- 

ness ) and ^rrw ( absurdity). The iive apparent reasons wbich 
derive their names from these errors are respectively called 
( discrepant, or inconsistent), 1^^;^ ( contrary ), 

( couüter-balanced ), inconclusive ) and 

( absnrd or fntile ). 

3. T. D. defines a Igifh as 

‘ that wbich is the subject of a right kuow- 
of^rVasonT ledge which prcvents a judgment.’ The 

üiTürs nained abovc prevent a coiiclusion 
that would üthcrwiöc foUow Ifom the reason given. Thus 
in the sylldgisin 5fT%¥rn3[ the judgment tliat the. 

lake is-jiery would folluw iu due eourae, if it were u(;t fur 
üur eertain kuowledge thal. therc is uu svuoke on the lake. 
This knowledge beeomes tlioreforo aud the 

subject of that knowledge, namoly the abseuee of smoke ou 
the lake, beoomes a But why say The 

Word 3T«rr^ is used to prevent an erroneous knowledge of a 
ftqr from obstrueting even a valid As for example, 

our familiar syllogism >OTci: niay be opposed 

by an erroneous porce]>tiou that there is uo hr© on the 
iMountain. The howevor beiug oiily a 

ought !iüt k> mak.c the%^ iu ctc.; and 

hejicc f.he restrictiou tbaf the kuowledge oi* 5rr’52r or any 
oiher1|p||if musi itse-lf he ri<jy, kmwh(ige-i and uoi a sw 
merely. 

4. The definition however is imperfeet in another way, 
beeause it does not cover those sueh as , 

and which do not prevent ai 

direötly but only mdireotly^ by preventing sq - ifa^ r ^T 
or or and are thns 3Tr?mn%^ themselves ao 

far as 3?3iT^t^sn^i5r?g‘ is coneerned. NUakantka therefore 
remarks, \ ^ 

gt r s ^ y i f H4. The word the definition is to be 

cniarged so as to indude that is s^nH^rROr 
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W ; whatever it may be. In this way a,nd other 

ift«rs whicli dlrectly aftect the Oöly but not tbe 

will be included iq the definition. The same resulfc 
might be obtained, says the author of the Dldhiti, by taking 
to Tnean not a simple judgment 5rf|nFrH!> 

as ^f^s^eqr ^ T ra Tq; qfiwra;- Other writers 
likeT. K. avoid the difhculty by actually iufcroducing the word 
fTc^Tu»' after in the definition. 


5. After knowing what a is, it is easy to define a 

as Another definition 

Šaiikara 

Mikra is ^ 

‘ wantiüg in any of the five- or 
fonr requisites of a good ■* This latter definition is 
simpler as well as more scientific, becansa il takes away the 
neeessity of recognizing so many all of whieh can in 

fact be rediiced to the absenoe of one or iiiore of the Ü¥e 
Teqiiisites of a 


6 . Althoiigh all writers are practically agreed aa to the 
definition of a there is no siich iinanimity abont their 

number. The chief divergence of views is between the Kai- 
yäyikas, who on the authority of (rotama recognize five 
fallacious reasons mentioned by AnmmbhnUa^ and the Vaü- 
eskikas, who following Kavtida accept only three, namely, 
and The divergence is not however 

radical, for the last two, g'csn%q'^ and whieh Gotama 

enuinerates separately, are included by Vaüeshihm either 
under 3Tr«r^nT%^ or under or as it is 

often called.f Again the naines of the several are 

not the same in all hooks. Gotama names the five as frsqri^'- 
=snT, ft^, srqšITOFt, and ^rc!^5r4 Of these 

the first two are identical with those given by AnnambkaUa. 
is defined as that whieh leaves the conclusion 


*V. S. Up. Calc. ed.p. 159. 
t Ihtd p. 150 
J G S. I. 2, 45. 
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doiibtfuL owing to tlie opposition of au etpially strong argu¬ 
ment on the other side,* and is therefore the same on our 
A is that whicli is as doubtfnl as the 

and wliicli is therefore gšT^JTcfrcT corresponds to 

our «rrfw* Kanäda^s aphorismf is a litti e obscnre, but bis 
doctrine is unmistakably siimmed up in-the verse of an un- 
known writer, quoted hy Prakastapada^ 

q 5 Tüt=q ‘qt>S' ^^t! ; < ‘ Kakyapa or Kanada declared three false 
reasons, 3Tr%^ and ’ Of these and 

are the same as ours, while corresponds to 

or A fourth one named 5TR‘g q ’ T l % cT is also added 

hj some writers, but it is, says Saiikara Mikra^ identical 
with and therefore comes iinder 3it^T#cr^* Bud- 

dhists, like the author of Nyäya-Bindu, adopt the enum-' 
eration and terminology of Kan&da. The sub-dhisions of 
and 3iT%|[appear to be the work of modern 

writers. 


7. It is obvious that the difference betweeii Ootama and 
KanMa mainly lies in the recognition of 
irr%r* These together form 
a separate groiip of materlal fallacies, as 
distinguished from the other three,which raayfor convenience 
be called form,ai fallacies. Many Enropean logicians regard 
material fallabies as being out of the province of iogic, and 
a similar reason may have prompted Kanäda to exelude ^fsr- 
and ^Tl%r from his list of ^r^rwi^s. The exclusion of 
and ( which correspond to the two 

^f^PTPErs ^rsrfw^ and inf^cr) by some writers from among the 
Iive requisitiös of a good may be accounted for on the same 
ground. It must. howeTer be stated to prevent any misunder- 
StsÄing, that there is in Indian Logic no such clearly-raarked 


division Qifo7'mal and material fallacies as was laid down by 
Aristotle under the two names of fallaoia In dictione, and 
fallacia extra dietxonein. It will be found later on .that some 
varieties of and 3 ?%^ when rednced to an English 

syllogism, disclose material fallacies, while others are formal 


* G. S. 2,48, 
tV. S. IIL 1,15. 
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m 

fallacies. The fact k that the' pecnliar ferm of Sanskrit 

syllogism did not perinit a clear demarkation oi/ormal form 
material fallacies, nor are the two so separated in practice. 
Most of the so-calledfallacies mvoIvew 2 a^m«/miscon- 
eeptions or over-statements, while almost all the material 
fallacies can be avoided by astrictadherencetothesyllogistic 
form. The distinetion is purely artificial, and has not been 
observed by the Maiydyikas. 


Sect. liii. 


The diserepant rea$on is one that coexists partially, It 
is threefold., over-wide., pemdiar and non~e:ccluswe. One that 
coexists wlthnegation of the tkingtohe is oeer^ioide';, e. q* 

mountain is fiery beeause it is knouKibte., siiire knowahüity 
exists lüith absence offre on a lake. Peculiar is that whick ü 
riotfound either in similar or contrary instances-, e, g. Sound 
is etemal heeause it is Word. The yenus word is absent 
from all etemal and non-eternal things, and resides in Sound 
only. Jfon-exchisire is that which has oieitker similar nor dis- 
sirnilar insta^ices', e. g. Tveery thing is transitory heeause it is 
knoioahle. Here ererything helng fhe subje.et of inference therc 
is no separate example. 


JJiscrepant rea- 
son. 


TTä^Tf^rgrir is ^rcfwr: ‘that which involves a 

c^rf^Rnr dlscrepancy of the with the 
It is defined as or ‘ co- 

esisting with the only partially.' 

Tbiis if one says Rrtr: ^ 

) ww ?T5rrf^Wc# ?r«rr or 

beeause tliere are the earthy atoms which though 

are jnst as there is ff% which is both and 

siflRr. Hence the sqrfw is aot correct; that is, the co¬ 
exists partially with the partially with the 
and entireiy with neither. Vätsydyana explains the ^rd 

^ i The word 

implies the sarae thing, for sqfiRTT or 

has been d6fined 

that is, ‘it is a property which leads to the proof of both 
^rwrand its negation, and thus causes donbt about the^jn-ijcrh 
The has a tendeney to prove both and its 

negation beeause it is coexistent with both; and the 


* rCit. on. G.S, I, 2, 56. 
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simiiltaneous kuowledge of these fcwo extremes, prodiir;e.s 
of the whicli is Hence K(niad'< 

calls by the aame of 

«• ^^f*r^TT is sab-divided iato three varieties 

( Oter-imde), 3T^'>šrrr'orr5 {Peculiar) and sr^tr- 
lis three vaneties. (^Mon-exclushe). Of the&e ;gTQ’pnir or 

the oDer-wide m.ark is ‘that which is fonad 
both on the and the that is, which co-exists both 
with and its negation. Annambhatta defines a 
simply as one that coexists with ^grwr^fTK? but the full 
definition would be that given by T. K. The 

reason why Annambhatta omits 

Over-wide mark. from his definition is that it is necessarily 
implied in an snchas the^'^ 1 ^ 

is, and need not therefore be particnlarly inentioned^ As an 

illustration of ^r^oT the aathor gives “Mountaüi is fiary, 
becanse it is knowable”; where the reason ' knowability,' 
exists both in things kiiown to possess fire as the ordinary 
hearth, and also things that have no fire, as a lake. The 
?aflT3qfr3r being thiis associated with ])ot!i ^i^and there 

is no reason why one should be iuferred from It and not the 
other; but both cannot exist together and hence the is 
fallacions. Similarly in the ^ is^rrwor? 

beingfound to co-esist both with in HfRW a»d with 

3. The or Peculiar is just the opposite of 

beingfound neither in nor in 
Pecu har m ark. i^g absence in the fttr^is of course natural, 

because even a good is nourexistent in 
but the fallacy of consists in its being absent 

in also. If the ^rnnTOfT is over-wide, owing to its 

trespassing in the forbidden reason of this is not 

wide enough as it does not even cover the legitimate 
gronnd of One errson the side of exeess, the other on 
that of defect; and thus both are equally falla- 
cious. The in fact, as its name denotes 
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is a peculiar characteristic of the wliicli exists aowhere 
else, and for which therefore no can be found, 

As for esample, if we say, “Sound is etemal, because it has 
the nature of sound,” thenatnre of sound,^!^?^, isa peculiar 
characteristic of sound ; and being so, can lead to no valid 
conclusion. In this case the instances, e. g. those 
häving the "wcnld be ether and other etemal 

things, while the instances would be all non-eternal 

Products, such as a jar. The %^^T®5rc^ exists in neither, and 
hence it is called 

4. The third variety of ^^r^T%crn:is (Non-exclu- 

sive ) which is defined in the text as ‘ one 
ueithcr a ^ 

that is, which is never present where the 
fnw is present, cxcopting of course the itself. Nuw 
this can happen uiily when all thiiigs in this World are in- 
ciuded in and so nothing is left outside the range of 

that can be deiiominated or The definitions 

given in T. K. and T. A. mahe this quite clear. They are, 
or ‘ one in which the universality of 

things is the ’ that is one in which the is unaseer- 
tained ( ) of all things in the world, and there is there- 

Ibrc no or ftq-^ where.the or its negation might 

be said to be aseertained ( f?rT%?T )• The example given in 

the text is “All things are transient, because they are know- 
able, ” whero being the q'^, there is no qqq-^ or fqq^ 
apart from it. But why cannot the individuals, says an 

objeetor, serve as or ? that is, why cannot we 
argue, i sr gq fgrr a: * ^ tTsm^rq-rq i «mr ^ 

^ qr » ? It cannot be said that the being iu 
it is necessarily so in q?r and ; for first the 
( srJinErcsr) may be in the at one time, and be #r^Tg[ 

at another ; and secondly uncortainty as to the toAole does 
not necessarily imply an equai uneertainty as to individuals 
or some parts of that whole. ^ and q^* therefore which 
are certainly transient might vory well serve as ^ q ^g i^ 
to prove üTf^cqfq on To remove this objeetion modem 
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l^aiyäyikm define as ‘oae iu 

wMch tlie is ouly positively connected with the ’ 
and so there is neither a nor a But 

this latter definition also is fanlty, as it would apply even to 
a %^ ^ [ y 5 rT % The proper answer to the first ohjection 

would be that in an sigcrfefTj although there may be indi- 
vidual things in which the sTRc^Tcgr is ascertained, there is 
no cq!# either of the or of the õqf 3 ^l% kind, since 

the conclusioü itself constitutes the widest possible genera- 
lization. The naine ( Non-cxclusive ) is given 

to this fallacy becauso the being uriivcrsal nothing is 
oxcludcd from it. 

5. Now it may be asked, why are these three fallacies, ap- 
parently so dissimilar, and the, last a qnite anomalous case, 
classed iinder q^sq-f^r^griT ^ ^ closer esamination of the 
definitions and examples of the tliree varieties will how- 
ever show that there is a common principle nnderlying 
the division, and that principle is derived from the general 
definition of itself. 

A or discrepant reason has been defined as 

“ one which is not uniformly concomitaut 

uniformly exists 
neither with nor with It 

is neither piirely nor pureiy sqflr^, nor both com- 

pletcly, but half of this and half of that. It is thus 
defectiw in either or bofch of the two requisites of a 
namely, and Now there are four and 

only ±bur ways in which the two properties may be pre- 
dicated of a^, namely, both may be present, both may be 
absent, or either may be presMit wheu the other is absent. 
Thns we have four cases: (1) prcscnce of both and 

(2) absence of both of theni :; (3) presence of 
butabsence of (f}:absence 

but presence of The first is nndonbtedly a 

case of as both the requisites are present, and may 

thereforc be left out.. In the latter thrcc cases the is 
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obviously defective, and is respectively called 
^«Trror and bas been defined as one that 

has neither a nor a that is, there no 

on which tbe co-exists with ^ from which 

the is 5 ?rR[=tT just as the is. has therelore 

neither of the two properties, and f^^rsqr?^* The 

third case is that of a ^ignnror which is defined as existing 
both on the :?rq^ and the that is, there is 

but no i%r^5?JTfT%* The foiirth is ai^PirrraT which, as non- 
. existing on both and instances, possesses only 
fi'q'^s?rrf!%> but not The three varieties are thus 

nothing but the three possible ways in which the 34^cbiP<?^?f 
(defectiveness ) of a igrsqrfvpgrrT naay occur. 


6 . One more point remains to be noticed in honnection 
with these, and especially the last two 
Kevalänvayi and and ^T^gTWnnTj namely, in what re- 

^SinguSeZ^^ spect they do respectively differ from"^- 

and ^ 9 r%fS. The in¬ 

stances of ■h i v t r ot and argr^riTir given in the text are very 
similar to those given for%g:gnFq# and %gcii:srnfa^) and no 
distinction can at first sight be made between the two pairs. 
A comparison of the illustrations will however show the 
difference. Thus ST^f^rra: is a 5frrTTTnr) while 

iiitq cy r gc is a %q- g rr?R- The difference be¬ 
tween the two lies in the which is co-extensive with 

the in the latter case, but not so in the fiirst. Similarly 
f^radr or *FsrwT«rra: \ is 

while ^% « f r TWrqrr ^ ^ Cr c^ r a: will be ai^^grrcw, the difference 
being the same, namely, that the ^grrw in a is 

co-extensive with the but not so in the ^wviKöT* Now 
why should this difference mate one a good and the other 
a bad inference ? The reason is obvious. When the and 
^ coincide with each other, there is no or discre- 

pancy between the two, although we cannot always have a 
or The essence of and lies 

not so much in the absence of or but in the 

imperfect generalization, the absence of the only indi» 

eating the sqnwgnR ör defeet in the sirrrff* 
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Contrurg rea&on is that irhich 'žs '[tertaded hg the negatiou 
qf the thing to he proced^ e. //. Soimd is etemal because it is 
created. Creatibilitg is cocored bg tJu: pegation of derrntg ar 
transitoriness, 

1 • or contrarg reaaou is ‘ that whicli is less ex- 

tensive than the negation of and is 

Contrary reasutu never coexistent with As when we 

say, ‘ Soiind is etemal, because it is artiti- 
cial,’ the reason, ^ artificialness ^ coincideswith Rc^?grT«rPr or 
and not with ^Ve have the ssqrrf^, ^ iPT 

cT^Wcq-?^ hut not ^ Ffsr 

The being thus iWc^ccrpiTT^õqTc^, it becomes a 

or of that sT^rTsr? and not of its srf^^rfJf Rc^c^J that is, 
the artificialness of sound is exactly the reason why sonnd 
should be non-eternal. Thus the fallacy consists indrawing a 
conclusion justcöTižmry to thatwhich wouldbejustified by the 
reason. This accords well with Gotama‘’s deünition f^^TSTr- 
TTv^c^r ‘ a is that which is contrarg to 

the concliision desired to be drawn.’ 

2. diifers from ^«^rf^^STTT iii never existing 

on the as the latter does; while it difFers from 
in existing on the tinlike the latter which does not. 
The chief distinction between and is that in 

the former the õ^Entff is only imperfect or defective, while in 
the latter it is actually contrarg. There is only a discre- 
pancg in the first; there is direct opjwsition in the second. 


Sbct. LY. 

The ambiguous or inconcluswe reason is’ that wherein 
there is another reason proving the negation of the thing to be 
proved\ e. g. Sound is etemal^ because it is audible lihe ang 
other sound\ and sound is non-eternal because it is a creation 
lihe ajar. 


* Q. 8.1, Ž, 4t 
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The difihrs from a in this, that while in the 

latter the very same which onght to 
Satpratipaksha or proYe is given as a reasoa for 

reason. proYiUg the m ^fSTTcT^^ the whlch 

proves ^rwT^TR is different (%cWrcfT ) from 
that actually given^ For example,if we say ‘Sõuad is etemal, 
hecause it is apprehended by the organ of hearing’, the ^ 
given, namely prove t^FETc^r; but neither 

does it prove f^c^Tc^^TTW- The srf^rq-fw however is proved by 


auotlier iu such an inference as, ‘ Sound is non- 

eternai, because it is artificial, ’ In 1 %:^ the is incoa- 
sistent with^erwinthe same inference; in it isincon- 

sistent with the iu a contrary inference. is 

classed by Vaiseshikas under irf^cTj of which it is in one 
sense a species ; but there is a clear distinction between the 
two. in wrf%cr tte of the inference in question is actual¬ 
ly disproved by a stronger proof of another kiud, such as 
perceptio7i asfor instance, if one says “ Fire is cold be¬ 
cause it is a substance,” the is proved to be false by 

our actual perceptlon of the heat of fire, according to the 

maxim sr?t^0TTl?rR In ?rf5rfw<T^ there is no such 

of the inference by a stronger proof, but only a counter- 
balancing of two inferences, which being of equal weight, 
are mutually destructive, but neither prevails over the other. 
This peculiarity of was well expressed by the more 

significant name, ( Inconclusive ) which Gotama 

gaye‘TA^^fGotama’s definition of is ^ 

\* wrtir is an argument,and itsi%?cTT 
is the curiosity(firirT^T) or expectancy which is creat- 

ed in the course of the argument, aud remains until itis satisfi- 


ed by a certain aud well-grounded conclusion. An inference 
which is iuconsequential owing to being comter-halanc&d [or 
opposed by a contrary inference of equal weight does^not 
remove this sr ^y ( n T % ?crr; nnd hence a is defined as 

‘ a lg which though propounded for the purpose of giving 
a certain conclusion ( ) leaves the expecta- 

tion of a certain conclusion unfulfilled.’ Itis thereforesrq?^" 
that is, as VaUijaijmd explains it, 

‘ always remaining in the stage of a non-concluded argu¬ 
ment.^’ The wordVfSTT^^ conveys the same sense, but 
rather distantly. The anthor of IMhiü interprets it as ^ 


^ G, a. I, 2, .^8. 
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( fl^TRT?J ) ltYtl%YT?r^ 

UTT qnrrw*< ww ^cSTT^qr^: I To understaad this 

derivation, it must be observed tbat when tbere are two 
mutually destructive iuferences coatainiag the two %^s that 
are ^frfgilrw other, the judgmeat is impeded because 

the two ^s giYe rise to distiact leadiag to quite 

coatrary coaclusioas. It is aeedless perhaps to poiat out 
that a ^fsr 1 crtr ^%5 is such, oaly so ioag as it is of equal 
weight with its coatrary (^ir«r^'4T%^ 

sooa as the STf^q"^ becomes stroager by aay 
reasoa, the former ceases to be a ^csrf^^, aad becomes 
a if there are two argameats, oae ia harmoay 

with the JSruti or aay other aad the other opposed 

to it, the other oae is ^rrf^ oa accouat of the greater weight 
of the former. 


Sect. LYI, 

Futile reason is of three sortsi ha/oing non-^existent suhject^ 
nonexistent reaso7i^ andnon-exisUnt conoomitaiioe. I^onr>existent 
subjeot is thusiSkyey lotus is fragrant because it is a totus tike 

a lotus in a lake. Here skyey lotus is the subjectj but it does 
mt exist at all. A JSfon-existe7it reason is this :— Sound 
is a quality because it is ocular. Here Sound is not ocular 
as it is audible. Hon-existent concomitance is one which in-- 
volres a Umitation or co^idition. Condition is that which 
permdes the thing to be 'prored^ but is not permded by the 
reason. Pervasion of the thing to be prored means not haring 
absolute negation co-existe7it vMh the thing’, while non-per- 
vasion by reason means häving absohcte 7iegation co-existing 
with the reason. In Hhe niountain is smoky because it has fire,^ 

contact with toetfuel is the condition. For instance, wherever 
there is smoke there is contact ofwetfuel. Wherever there is 
fire, there is no contact of wetfuel-, e., g. the7'e is no contact of 
wet fuel in an iron hall. Thus wet fuel is the condition because 
it pervades the thing to be proved and is not pervaded by the 
reason. Fieriness is afutile reason oioing to the condition. 

1. The fourth IrfgpfrT^r is ‘ inconclusive or uaproved 
reasoa,^whicii ööifama calis^«qiKnT(similar 
dusife?eZon.^^^~ accouat of its beiagas doubt- 

ful as the Aa is oae that 

' has |he ^ calied aad 5Tf % f % is defiaed by üdayor 
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rtdeharya as 5?rTHTfT sri^fwl ‘ absence of 

the f%% which consists iu the true cognition of tiie 
5?nwii: as a property of the or, briefly speaking, 3i1%r% 
is the non-production of Hence 3Ti%T% has been 

defined as any cause, other than a (which gives rise 

to ')•> which obstructs the knowledge of tr^TTT^- -Ä-S 

(cqT l%f%l% 'gq‘^q ’ iTrn' q n'?r) is composed ofthreeelements, 
corresponding to the three terms of the syllogism, namely 
õ^nT%> and or the obstruction to the 

knowledge of wiÜ be caused by a defect or error in 

the apprehension of any of its three constituents. Thus an 
STT%^ %Š? iiaturally resolves into three varieties, formed 
according as the error lies in the knowledge ofqr^jor of%^ or 
of õ?m^. The flrst is called the second 

and the. third sz 


o 

* 


First kind of 
Asiddha. 


Annambhatta only ennmerates the three varieties, 
without defining either ia general or 
its first twb varieties. srrsnrrw^ is defined 
as that is, ‘ a 

the subject or plaee of which is devoid of the distinctive 
character of the supposed q^.’ Thus in the exainple, ‘‘ A 
sky-lotus is fragrant, because it is a lotus,” the reasoning 
would be correct if the q-^ sky-lotus had been a real thing *, 
but beingonly an imaginary thing, itis devoid of theessence 
of the supposed q^, namely, zrirjfpTcqr. Here the q-^ is not 
simply, but 4|4i41q ' ce{ ' Ri%H ' or and 

hence the q^^rcTR’’#^ orthe essenceof q-^cn^iszRfrrTfW which 
never exists on an 3T!0^rg[. In this case, being misled by the 
metaphorical application of the word to zrnffrrn^we 

attribute the q[ualities of a real lotus to a fictitious thing,the 
existence of which is quite hypothetical or unproved. Here 
the q-^rmzr#^^ is because it distinguisheszrzpnr- 

f% 5 ^, the q^ in this case, from other lotuses; and as 
itself is a real thing, the falsity of Trjrwrtft!=? must be due to 
the non-existence of its the TrJTJfr^c^r? according to 

the maxim, when a property predicated of a qualijied thing 
( fq^rsr) cannot reside in the qualijied (), it is attri- 
buted to the qualijication ( ^ ¥1% i^flTCT 

^q^^SKTO# )► In the present instance there is oa the q^ the 
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Lon-existence of tbe that is, «i^ifTrqrr^. An 

3TTScr^ or q-^ however may be 3TT%^ in two ways, eitber by 
being altogetber non-existent, as in the above example, or 
by wanting tbe cbaracter of q-^TcTT> tbat is, ete. 

Take, for example, f^TT^JTa;) Igfc^Tg;» 

Here tbe being identical witb tbe ), tbe 

argument is mere ‘proving wbatisalreadyproved.’ 

As tbere is no T%^-?r^TR bere, tbe q-^ is wanting in tbe 
essential cbaracter of and is tberefore Hence T. 

D. remarks nnder the next seetion tbat according toaneients 
comes under 3TT?EPTn%?[, wbile moderns regard it 
as a separate Rsrf^^TR and-not a fallacy. 

3. Tbe seeond variety non-exintence^ is so called, 

beeause in it tbe itself is i. e. 

The seeond kind. non-existent on the q"^; as intbe example 
given in tbe text, tbe =grri;7fW does not 
exist on Otber examples of are ^firrr^ 

f^qfrfoTfgrxg;, in all of wbicb it will be märked tbat tbe 
is non-existent on tbe q'^. It differs from 3Tf?£nn1%^ ia 
tbis, tbat in the latter tbe arrsrqr is eitber false or not a proper 
q^, wbile in tbe foriner, botb and sttshi may be real 
things bnt tbere is no connection between tbem, or ratber 

tbe negation of and not tbe 1^, resides in the q^. 
qTT % ^ bas many sub-varieties, sudi as 

and fq|TWTf%^j all of wbicb ultimately resolve 
into tbe general diaracteristic tbat tbe%^, asit is taken, is 
non-existent on tbe q^. In tbis respeet ^ ^qn% '> ^ ' may be 
said to be compliinentary to and qrf^tT* 

Tbe tbree varieties of as bas been already sbown, 

turn on tbe existence or tbe non-existence of two of tbe five 
rec[msites of a namely and fqq^õ q T q:f% pwbile 

qtf^V' to tbe neglect of tbe last two 

re^uisites) fis due to tbe absence of tbe first and 
the most important req^uisite, namely q^qn^. Not "tbat tbe 
is unreal or non-existent in itself, but tbat it laeks tbe 
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essential ciiaracter of namely tT^gilrrr- The real deü- 
nition of a therefore is ’T^^rfTrcgr*3[' 

4. non-existent concomita-Me or improper 

limitation, is deflned hy Annambhatta&s ‘a 
The third kind. mark which has a ( suppressed ) eondition 
(Tqrt^)? thatis, which is true conditionally 
only. T. K. and th'e older writers generaliy define it as 

%1* ‘ ^ mark which is devoid of the 
distinguishing attrihute that is necessary to make it ^rr^- 
sqrwr- Wheu the in the form iu which it is given, is 
not kuown to he inmriably accompaiiied hy the it is 

not that is, its is 3TT%^ or doubtful. Snch 

is wanting in the proper 1 either by 

excess when it is too generaliy stated, or by defect when 
it is unnecessarily restricted by a liraitation that might be 
totally taise or superlluous. Any way the is different 
from what it oiight to be, aud its is therefore 

(j^uestionable. A Il does not exist on the 

while a ctrp^?WTl%^ is not hvoariabiy associated with satiir* 
In one the q^^ifar is vitiated ; in the other the eqrr^ is 
faulty. The stock example is 

‘ the moiintain is fiery because it has golden smokc.’ Here 
although mere ^ is grr 2 t?nT?T«rTf is not, for the 

additional epithet makes it a diiferent thing which ^ is not 
invariably associated with fire. In tiiis esample the 5?nctr- 
is not mere bnt or rather 

which does not exist on the lg; and hence ^jjbt is 

syrcqTcrn^St* 


5. So far there is not much difference of opinion, but an- 
rence hei moderns are as nsual divided as 

ween ancients and to the exact scope of this fallacy. In the 
moderns. above example, the epithet cpr^äwr is not 

only superduous, bnt makes the^gunreal. Suppose how-* 
ever we have Here although the 

adjective ^ is snperfluoiis, it does not make the actiially 
false, and the argnment will in spite of it be valid. Hence 
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tiie modems do not regard it- as a case of tf^vrr^ET, bufc only 
a fanlt of langimgej called ( tautology ). The ancients 
however indude the case nnder becaiise 

being a needless limitation of as misleading as 
and caunot Üierefore be fche proper isrw* 

The reasou why this is regarded as sq-Tcjrcgnrf^^ fallacy by 
the ancients appears to be that the addition of the qualifica- 
tioii conveys by implication that unqualified hjt is 

not and that it is the limitation that 

brings it within the pale of the strrr^* thus becomes 

s^qr^^TcTr#^^ which it really is not. 


6. iSTow this 3Tt%r% of s^TTf^niay occnr in two ways, either 
when the concomitance is not proved 

is^^oftuw^khids^^^ owing to its non-observance in any other 

place, or when it is actually proved to be 
false owing to the presence of some or condition. 

Accordingiy there are two varieties of (1) =5rTW- 

‘ üot concomitant with and ( 2 ) ^^tTrT%š- 

‘ concomitant with ^‘«ir only conditionally.’ The 
instance of the first is ^rfnr^t ^t^TcT > ^■«rT 

q-q-:, where the invariable concoraitance of and 
is not proved. The cases of and would 

also apparently oome mider this elas», beeause tbere too the 
sqrf^ is not proved. The other variety is that of a conditional 
sqi# and is ordinarily known as The familiar 


example of a is qttft ^S?TqT'3[ where is not 

^sqri^q* absolutöly, bnt becomes so only when we add the 


conditiou that is, fire in general is not 

invariably accompauiedby smoke, bnt fire in contact with wet 
fnel is. Hence the in this case, namely is made^ignrw 
sqrcq* only when we add to it the limitation 

The is too widely stated and requires to be restrieted 
to make the «qrrri^ true. In one sense this case is the 
converse of ^lü^rirtr^iCFr- in that case the fallacy consisted in 
the addition ofannnnecessary restriction,while inthis, iteon* 
sists inthe omission of a necessary one.In both cases, howevtr, 
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the eqiially false, and lience the general defini» 

tion of a c q r g^c^ rf ^^ applies to both. 

7, After häving comprehended what õqTTxrcTTfTO really 
is, the student will be in a position to 
^ understand and correctly estimate An«' 
namdhaiioJs statement that a is 

SErrcETf^TW^* There is a difference of opinion as to the true 
meaning of this statement. S. G. takes it as a definition of 
5trrnr c5nf% ‘ »^ ; bat it will be seen from what has been said 
above that ^i qrr f ^ can properly be a definition of only one 
Mnd of eqToqr?^nT%^) and does not at all apply to instances 
like On the other händ I^Uakantha seeras to 

take the statement not as a definition, bnt as a reply to 
those who class ' ^r Tl fw as a separate The inter» 

pretation of WUakaiitka wonld undoubtedly be preferable, 
as it saves the anthor from a palpable error ; bnt there is 
against it the nnequivocal statement of T. D.-sqrqrr 

We have no choice therefore bnt 
to agree with S. 0. in taking the sentence as a definition. 
There are only two suppositions on which Annambhatfa^s 
definition can be reconciled with the general doctrine of 
Either he inclnded instances like 
^cmi and under mqrtw itself, or he 

relegated them to some other head of ffgrpfnrar. Both snp- 
positions are plansible and may be partly trne. In the in» 
ference, for example, we can conceive of 

an such as or w? SO that 

ether and other etemal things may not be simply be- 
canse they exist. Thns the will be Simi- 

larly we might regard ^T25»T¥nT^prr?5[ as an instance of 

since, there being no snch thing as in the 

World, the is non-existent on the q-^. In this manner 
we can perhaps justify An?iambkatta’s definition; bnt the 
fact that it is inconsistent with the express views of other 
eminent anthorities such as Gangesa, Ragkundtha^ and Vii- 
vaTidtka is iindeniable. On the other händ there is a 
distinct school of writers who exclude even the 
40 
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proper from tlie class of and put it iinder ^rsin^” 

and tiieir reasoning is very plausible. they say, 

vitiates WT1^> wMch in its turn destroys is 

tberefore not a direct cause of 3TgT^grf?ir^. pro- 

duces of õ^rnfWj that õ^qrf^rsnr obstmcts tbe 

therefore being is not itself a 

the real finfiii all the^ttrrf^^Ssi^eing the s?rm^ wMcb 

springs from Hence is in fact only a spe- 

cies of The difference between this view and 

tbe generally accepted opinion is tbat the fornaer indudes 
tbe under because tbere is tbe 

wbile tbe latter indudes it under because tbere 

is tbe of õinfff. 

8. A question bere arises as to wbat distinction can be 
made between õstt^T^ nnd 3Tf%i% of õinfl'’ 
Asiddki di^in- The distiuction is important, because it is 
bhich^a^^”^ on whicb tbe difference between a 

Apparently tbe two are identical, because botb of tbem 
denote tbe break of tbe inmriable concomitance of and 
1^. Tbe distinction is ratber nicely drawn, but it is real. 
It is tbat 5?ri^RIT is positive wbile is negative. 

is tbe cause wbicb actually disturbs tbe inmriable 
concomitance*, 3Tf%f% is only tbe absence of tbat concomitance. 

is tbe certainty tbat tbe 5?rri% is false, g T l% i% is tbe 
uncertainty tbat it is real. õq t ^s grr^ is tberefore stronger 
and more palpable, wbile occurs more frequently 

in practice and is not easily detected. Instances often 
occnr in wbicb we strongly suspect tbat tbe generalization 
is imperfect, but we cannot positively say wby it is so. 
Tbe example •^s^: is of this kiud, for we can 

neitber say tbat and ttt^t are associated, nor tbat 

tbey are not. To take a common instance, botb gravity and 
elasticity being common properties of all matter are found in- 
yariably associated witb eacb otberj and yet we cannot say tbat 
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oue is 5?rp!’T of the other. Tiie concluding remark of N. B., 
where this distinctioö is expressed in a peculiarly technical 
language, though somewhat obscure, amonnts to the same 
thing. T.D.’s dictmn that in there is an 

i- e. while in õqTcq-f^T^;^ there is ft%^- 

ccrr^RTW, isreallythe same distinction expressed ina slight- 
ly different way. In "we are assured of the non- 

existence of *• e. of the actual existence of 

while in we are certain only of the non-exist- 
ence of hut canuot positively say whether there is au 

actually s^xfiRrf^ õ?nTW- 

9. has heen defined as hut the mean- 

ing of the latter phrase cannot be nnder- 
Upädhi. stood unless we know what an gnrn% is* 

is a that is true condiüonally ; 
but what is a condition ? Etymologically the word is 

interpreted by (JdayaJiächärya as 

nq - % vmfTTcgqrf^t* It is a thing which imparts its own 
property to another object placed in its vicinity, as a red 
llower which makes the crystal placed over it look like a 
rnby by imparting to it its own redness, not really but seem- 
ingly. The flower is therefore the grqTf%* Similarly the all- 
pervading Äkäsa appears to have dimensions and form when 
circumscribed in a jar, because the qfxT^Tcq’ of its ;TqT!% the 
is for the time being imparted to it. grqrf^ is therefore 
the condition oi the surrounding circumstances, individually 
and collectively, which give a thing its distinctive eha- 
raeter for the time being, and make it look as it appears 
to us. Although therefore a thing may generally belong 
to a class, its speeifie charaeter by which we usnally 
distingnish the thing from other speeies or indi?iduals of 
the same class is given to it by its Thus though 

smoke may be generally said to be produeed from fire, the 
speeifie and immediate cause of its prodnetion is the pre- 
sence of wet fuel, for it is wet fuel that, when ignited, in- 
variably gives ont smoke. There is therefore an invariabU 
concofnitance (sirrf^) between wet fnei and smoke, for the smoke 
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being the immediate elfect of wet fiiel, cannofc exist without 
its cause, the wet fiiel. Iii otiier words^is 
aad is the of vj?r- It is ixot however a 

general ruie that wet fuel exists wherever there is fire, for 
fire niay exist ou dry fuel or without auy fuel at all, as in a 
red-hot iron ball. Therefore is uot the sqrw 

of Thus which is the ^crrf% of ^ 5 , 17 , that 

is, the invariable conditwn on which the production of smoke 
depeuds, may be described as that 

is, it is more extensive than vjrr and less extensive thau 
It is intermediate betweeu the two, and is in fact the differ- 
cuce by which the range of i-xsT is smaller than the range of 
gfjf. If we take the figure on p. ‘38() it wil] correspond to the 
gnoraen EKG, which added to the smaller square of smoke 
raakes the larger one roprese.nting tire. When therefore we 
reason ^TT^nR; this ^qTf% invariable ehecks us. For 
if this syllogism is valid, i-jfr being the must be the 

of the But STT^vrsrwr^T is already shown to 

be the of « jhrtion must be 

the G?nxr^ of gnflf- It is however shown to be the -BTs^ntr^ 
of cri%. The same thiug thus becomes both and 

^õ?n^^orgT§) which is absurd. Hence the inference 

cannot be valid, that is, the grr§ is not a 

but a 

We can dednce the same conclusion by direct reasoning. 

is the of ^ and ^ is the õ^jrcfSF of the 
Afortiori crr% is always the õ q- rqc p; of xpr, aud can never 
be a proper for inferring the siiice a must be 
always the õqnrcqr of its A syllogism therefore,having^^ 
ior its and for its%^ or isrendered in valid on 

accouut of the presence of the ! 3 T(Tf %5 6 . which 

being and ^-^rs^rnT^ may by expressed by the general 

formula, ^T^snwiwi- This is in fact the de- 

tinition of given by Anmmbhattaj a definition which 
he has borrowed from Udaym&chdrya. In a valid syllo- 
^ism^ ^uch as ^T%Trra: HjTfg;, there is no such 
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because there and being and respectively 

is not ^r^š^rrTcp and The defini- 

fcions of ^^õ?rrWc^ and ^^inTlwrT^?=r given in the texfc are 
easily nuderstood. The first is the qaality of never being 
the of '<Mij adsolutenegaäonco-existiiig witli the 

or more shortly, the property of uever being; absent where 
the ijTW is present. The second of conrse is just the opposite 
of this. 

10 . T. D. notices four kinds of —(1) that which co- 

vers the aösolutelg, that is, universal 
Upädhi which covers it only in that- 

form in which it exists on the 7 ^; (3) that 
which covers it only when it is associated with ^^?r; and 
lastly (4) that which exists in the independently. srrf- 

y ^v E T^Hf is an instance of the first kind, because it co-exists 
with snioke every where; An instance of the second kind is 
(inanifested colour ) in the inference õtt^: srf?r^: 
because srõEr^qj^rf sFTfW co-exists with sr??r- 
only when it is accompanied by But this 

^■fcT^qq T eT is not a necessary conditionforsr?rr^fqof all kinds 
since it does not exist in is necessary 

for only that kind of ir?ir^ which is possible in the case of a 
thiug like air, that is, the sfrir^ of external objects, Hence 
jg a,n for wit^ETRT^rsr only, that is, srrtrwcgr 

Cf", 

as limited by a property ( ) residing in the uz. 

^TT^* 

The third is stiil more complex. In the instance 
fq^TT^ =3T?q'fgrra[? is the because the 

rTfr^nftr is tme of '*rn- things only, and requires 
to be limited by the qualification ^^TeTfer is a 

necessary condition for a thiug being :^Rf!qr, only when 
the thing is a prodiict, since srT*r«T^ though not a is 

both 3 T 3 rfr?r and srRcq'* is therefore the tjqrfw of the 
STRfjqrrq of Products, not of non-products, that is, it is 3T?!CrcqT“ 
qT^r^ifStrETfqõqTW- But in the above instance being 

the ^rwsT, and the ¥rFr?q is 

Nllakantlm herc reads srT*r«lT^ 1 %? !^ thus making 
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5 rT=fr^rr5r instead of the of the syllogism, aud adds tlie 
remark ^ :3rr5=?r?# ?T 

But this appears to be wrong, for tbe syllogism, 
as pnt by NUakaiipia, will be an iustauce of wbere 

does not exist oa the and uot of or õqrcq-fqr- 

The appeaded comment is also iucorrect, because the 
grqrfW here is not because ^y^rcsr is uot 

a but because the itself cauuot be a tr^TW^S'* 

Another iustauce of this kiud of is 

wrrij f^^fT^rrqrg:, rerancT^Ri^ ‘the uuboru sou of the womau 
named Mitra is dark-coloured, because he is a sou of Mitra^ 
like his elder brothers. Here ^rqsqr^WcW is au because ■ 
the dark colour is fouud ouly iu those sous of Mitra who 
were born wheu their mother had eateu ouly vegetables aud 
uot ghee. Other sous of Mitrõ, born after eating ghee are 
uot dark-coloured, while eating of vegetables is uot kuowu 
to produce dark colour anywhere except iu Mitra'‘^ sous. 


The fourth kiud of grqrr^ is £rr<r«rr^f ftJTr^ st^RTf^rra:) where 
is because ouly those kuowable thiugs that are 
( aud uot 3T?5r?fTT^Tq’) are destructible. But agaiu :flrrqr?q- 
is a conditiou for aiRfircqr ouly wheu the thiug is a product; 
that is, it is the ^qrf^ of ^J=q‘c?rq'r'^' g '^rf?cgrc5r, where 
beiug ueither the uor a is au Heuce 

iu this case the ^rr% is . • 


Sbct. L¥II. 

A reason is Jäise where the negation of the thing to be 
■p7'0Vbd is establisked bg another prooJ\ e. y. fre is cold as it 
is substame. Here aoldiiess is the thing to be prooed, and 
its negation is hotness which is cognized by touch-pereeption. 
Rence it is Jutile. 

1. The special characteristic of ^f^ar has beeu already ex- 
piaiued iudistiuguishiugit from ^csrwq'^-1 

dicted^reason^*^^" defiues it as ‘ a desigued 

to prove a ^grrWs the negation of which is 

* Jfor a fulier explanation of the doctrine of see B. F. 137--9 
and S.M. hc. eit. eale. ed .pp. 123-5. See also Appendix ^ to thisedition, 
t See Note under Sees. 54 p. 307 Sujpm. 
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ascertained by another and presiiinably a more authoritative 
proof for if tbe other proof is not stronger, it will not 
prevail and the first will not be snf^ or contradicted. 
AnnambhaUa’s definition of snrf^cT is in conformity with 
tbe opinion of tbe ancient scbool tbat tbe knowledge of tbe 
obtained by tbe otber proof must be a certain and 
rigbt knowledge ( snHTfiT^ )• Haghun&tha Siromani and otber 
moderns, bowever, tbink tbat it need not be srjjrfiTši?* Gaiigeka^s 
definition of wbicb Annam- 

bhaUa^s definition is only a parapbrase, is simple and toler- 
abiy correct; but it requires one important qualification, 
viz. io- order to present it from applying in tbe 

case of an :a[ 5 qT c g rg ;'( % Tbns wben we say 

tbe same will bave tbe i. e. in one 

part and wtirmR in anotberpart 

and yet tbe inference will not be ^%rr- It is tberefore de- 
clared tbat in srrf^ tbe ascertainment of 'üErrWT^TR' must be 
witb respect to tbe wbole q^, and not a part of it only. 
Tbe complete definition tberefore is 

Tbe varieties of tbis are enumerated, according 

as tbe tbing apprebended by tbe otber proof is q^, or ^rw- 
or I 5 , and according as tbe otber proof is 
TWfT, or 

2 . It may be remarked by tbe by tbat tbere exists mucb 

confusion as to tbe correct reading of 

Correct reading. among different co|>ies and 

commentators, probably owing to tbe 
donbt wbetber tbere can be a of grsnrFcr; but tbere 

ougbt to be no reasonable doubt on tbe point after wbat 
bas been already said as to tbe perception of (jualities.f 

3. Tbe five “fallacious reasons” baving been explained, 

we may now take a brief survey of all of 

A classification togetber, in order to understand, if 

oj ttie jaHczctes» , . , jt * 

possible, what general prmciple nnderlies 

tbe classification given in tbe text, and witb wbat liinita- 


* Bhimachärya j JSfyäya-kosa, 2Dd ed. p. 554. 
•j" See Note 2 tinder See. 43 p, 222 Sujjra, 
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tions it is to be accepted. In the first place, eveu a ciirsory 
gläQce will show that the iive do not exhaust all 

the Mnds of fallacies that are liable to be committed in the 
course of reasoning. They are professedly only^ 

that is, fallacies of the or micldle term of the syllogism. 
But OTir daily esperience shows that the other terms, the 
major and the minor are eqnally capable of hiding fallacies 
of their own, even though the middle be fanltless. The two 


Tllicit Prooesses of major and minor in English logic are 
distinctly fallacies of this latter hind. Again there are other 
fallacies which are as it were extra-logical, and which can- 
not be said to belong to particiilar terms, either because a 
premise is false in fact thongh correct in form as in a 

Petitio Poincipii, or becanse the argument is totally irrele- 
vant, as in an Ignoratio Elenchi. What place is provided 

for these in Sanskrit logic ? Or is it that they were not re- 
garded as fallacies in India ? The latter case is certainly 
not posible, for an argument once invalid is invalid wher- 
ever you go. So that either these fallacies must be includ- 
ed in some one or other of the iive classes of IcWT^rT^ men- 
tioned above, or that there must be a separate group or 
groups of fallacies not alluded to by Annambhatta. A 
perusal of the standard works on Nyäya shows that both 
surmises are partially true. Lils;e the ^-c^vnrrs some writers 
treat of other kinds of also, such as a and a 

which are as much fallacies as the ^cqt^rws, and 
many of which have their exact equivalents in English 
logic. And that is just as it should be, for if the is 
liable to be mis-conceived and mis-stated, so are the 


the and the -uany of these 5?T*rr^s and especially 

those of are enumeratea in oid works.Again Gotarna 
mentionsnumercus fallacies cf argument und er the two heads 
of and of which the^l-cqrT^mrs form only a sub- 

division. Apart from these there are found in practice many 


# See for instaaces of tbese Nyaya-Blnclu TiMy Bibl. Jnd p. 91 et, secf. 
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complex cases of bad reasouing such as STrTSR^jT 

and ^SB^. Strictly speaking tkerefore tiie so-called tfgrPfTFBrs 
mentioned in Nyäya raanuals form only a part of the possi- 
ble fallacies. 

4. A little coiisideration however will show tbat all tbe 

varieties of be reduced to a f?iT- 

All fallacies re- A fallacy, in wtatever part of the 

ducible to hetpä- n . t i i. x* . 

bhaaas syllogism it may Iie, can by stating the 

syllogism in a logical form be reduced to 
some improper use of the middle term in one or both the 
premises. The middle terin, being the link which connects 
the subject and the predicate of the conclusion, determines 
in fact the character of the whole syllogism; and so if the 
latter is invalid the iuvalidity must in one way or another 
arise from some defect in the connecting link. Not that 
other parts of the syllogism may not be faulty, but the 
faults can, by re-stating the syllogism in a suitable form, 
be transferred to the middle term, This is rendered much 
easier in the Sanskrit syllogism than in the English, owiug 
to the peculiar form of the former. The chief thing re- 
(iuired for a valid ia Sanskrit is a correct qrTTfr^; and 

a which is composed of three constituent elements, 

and ctrrfH'? is correct only when its three com- 
ponents are faultless. Hence all the faults of a syllogism 
must belong to some one of these three things. When the 
fault lies in the q-^^rsfcST or IgaTj it is of course a 
proper. The fault lies in only when the or minor term 
is a totally unreal thing, such as or when it is a 

thing on which the does not reside. Either waythe %5 
or middle term cannot be predicated ot the minor, and the 
two cases fail under and respectively. 

A third case occurs in English logic, namely that of Illicit 
Process of minor in which the term is undistributed in the 
premise, though distributed in the conclusion. But this 
case is not possible in the Sanskrit syllogism, because there, 
as has beeu already pointed out,* the or minor term is 


41 


* See Note on p, 274, Supra. 
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always uni-versal. The minor premise, i. e. the fprrsR'» be- 
ing always in the uüiversal affirmative, the minor term is 
never undistributed in the premise. Lastly when the fault 
lies in the can always be traced to a or a 

5 . Leaving aside all material or non-Logical fallacies 
which are ultimately reducible to some 
rotan^ogio Ihult in the s^rn¥j the strictly Logical or 

formal fallacies recognized by European 
logicians fail under four heads, 1. Undisti^ibuted middle, 2. 
the two Illicit Frocesses ( of majo?' and minor ), 3. Negative 
premises for affirmative conclusion and mee versa, and 4. 
four or more terms*. Now the lirst of these expressly per- 
tains to the middle term, while the Illicit Proeesses have 
been shown to be impossible in Sanskrit. The Illicit mngor 
is impossible, becaiise if the major term is to be distributed 
in the conclusion, the conclusion must be negative; but a 
negative conclusion is inadmissible in Pfyäya logie. An 
Illicit Minor would req[uire an undistributed minor term in 
the premise which is also impossible in Sanskrit. The 
other two kindsareresolvable into Ambiguous MiddXe. All the 
Semi-Logieal fallacies also come under Ambiguous Middle. So 
all possible fallacies are redueed to three classes, non- 
logical fallacies coming under õqTTHTirTj the Undistributed 
Middle and the Ambiguous Middle. Of these the Undistri’- 
buted Middle is not possible in Sanskrit, as the .s ^ iwq rr ^^ ' 
which corresponds to the major premise is always in the 
form of a universal proposition, aud must have a universal 
middle for its subjeet. But more of this later. The Amhigu- 
ous Middle is nothing more thtn an or 

Thus we see that all fallacies are ultimately reducible to 
some defeet in the or middle term. The same can be 
shown to hoid good in the English syllogism if all the 
moods.are redueed to the only valid and proper mood, 
Barbara. 


* Whately: EUnients of Logk, Bk. III, § 
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6 . Now let us consider the fallacies mentioned in the older 
Works on Jfy&ya^ which do not apparently 
eftoUwo?kl°^' ^elongtotiie^^. The twenty-four ^s 

mentioned hy Gotama* are nothing more 
than argnments based on false analogy or false distinction, 
and can be easily redu eed to Of the twenty-two 

ot points where an adversary can be caught or 
defeated, some, like and are merely 

trioks nsnally resorted to by a dispntant in order to confonnd 
hišlrival, and which his rival is therefore taught to expose 
at once. Others like 3Tfr5*rFroT, and qif- 

are only possible in long-continned controversies, 
and have nothing to do with the syllogism. They are dia- 
lectical lapses rather than fallacies of a particular argu¬ 
ment, and belong therefore to the province of Rhetoric, not 
Logic. Only sevenofthese twenty-two ‘catching points,’ viz. 

srtwiTFtTTj m- 

and can have any pretentions to be called 

Iqgical fallacies. Of these the first four and the last bnt one 
are inanifestly cases where the dispntant is inconsistent with 
himself, and his conclusion does not therefore follow from 
his premises. 'l-rgFcR occiirs where he employs one in 
and another in the All these are cases of 

The fallacies proper are therefore included in 
the last f^in^^rTF, named fcwr^frrtr* Similarly it can be shown 
that there can be no tržBT^rrtr or s-q or ^■^■ircli*rrtr apart 

from the or a misleading minor falls under 

3 TT?JniTf%^* õqT?raT'*n'^ or false generalization is nothing bnt a 
or 3TT%^ and is inclnded in or 

c^ l Wc ^lT % ^ also falls nnder the same, as it 

is not a in itself, bnt aets by vitiating the Ifwesay 
fqf?r; flio example 'etf is a ^laiRrTWRr, 

beeause neither nor i^rnRT exists on -sr?. Again, if we say 

Tn:ür^?grTs:«^rT 5 F'r^ci‘j the is a 

beeanse being doubtfnl in the man pass- 


Q. S, V, I, 1 5 and T. D. p. 64, 
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ing in the Street, the ssftT is not All sucK 

cases of false or doiibtfal instänces give rise to 
and go nnder oi’ There are some miscellane- 

ous fallacies snch as ^TWsr%f %5 ^EnWTsn%T% otc. which are 
nnder different names. Lastly the complexfallacies 
known as and are only series of 

two or more invalid syllogisms. In thisway thefive fccr^rr^s 
named in the text can be shown to indade all the possible 
cases of fallacions arguments. 

7. The narrowing down of the circle of fallacies to the 
single head ofl^^^T bas the greatadvan- 
The advantage of tage of facilitating their detection. In the 
fication, English syllogism yoii have nrst to examine 

all the three terms separately, then the 
form of eacb premise, and then the material trnth of 
the major premise. In Sanskrit you have only to look to a 
single term, namely thef^f, and see whether it possesses all 
the five req^nisites of a good 1^. If it laeks any one of them 
yon can at once pronounce that the argument is in valid. 
Then find oat "which requisite is vfanting. If is 

absent, the fallacy is either ^r?5r5rTT%^ or If 

is wanting, it is or If 

is not found, it is or õqtarc^rf%^* In 

1 ^^ the õ?rrt¥ is just the opposite of that assumed, and 
hence you vrill find both and not only 

absent, but actually reversed, that is, you will find 
and f%qf^r^rT 5 r. The last two %?grTWWS are only 
special cases of false or imperfeet generalization. Of these 
varieties the two that are most insidious and occur most fre- 
quently in practice are qgtWTTWnnd ctrrcq'?srTf%’;^; and as these are 
caused by incorrect generalization, you have only to State the 
55 TTf^ in the form already provided ^r^cTrRli or ^ ^ 

and then see whether the sin# as stated is warranted by ex- 
perience. If it is not, it is and the syllogism is in- 

valxd. In the Aristoteliau syllogism the multipHcation of 
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figures and moods only breeds confusion and makes the de- 
tection of fallacies often difdcult. The Naiy&yikas^ profiting 
hy the vast resources of the Sanskrit language, have con- 
siderably miniraized this difficnlty by providing a siugle form 
of syllogism which is both the simplest and the most elas- 
tic at the same time. It is capable of conveying even the 
most comples ideas in the fewest words possible. For es- 
ample nothing is more diificult in Engiish than to oõveri a 
proposition, that is, to change an affirmative into negative 
and mee mrsa ; and yet in Sanskrit you can do this 
at once by simply adding to the word. This hag 

enabled the Ifatyäyikas to dispense with all negative moods 
and thus reduee the syllogism to the single form Barbara* 
They have thereby avoided all fallacies arising from non- 
distribntion of terms. In this vray they have narrowed the 
circle of Jormal fallacies to the single case of ambignons ' 
middle,’ and redneed all material fallacies to a or 

õirmr* 

8 . It is a nsefnl exercise to convert the Aristotelian and 

the Sanskrit syllogisms into each other, 

Conversion of Nai- They have each their special charaeteris- 
yayika and Ansto- i n , t i 

telian syllogisms. facs, and allowance must be made for 

them before an Engiish syllogism is con- 
verted into Sanskrit or mee versa. The principal rnle of 
conversion is, always rednee an Engiish syllogism to the 
form Barbara before converting it into Sanskrit, aud that 
conversely when a Sanskrit is to be put into an Engiish 
garb, make sueh modifieations as are necessary to pnt it in 
the most natnral form sanetioned by the rules of Engiish 
logie. In a valid argument the ruie may be sometimes 
ignored without mueh inconvenience, but when the argu¬ 
ment is fallacious, its neglect is likely to mislead the stu- 
dent by making the deteetion of fallacies difficult. The most 
striking difference between Engiish and Sanskrit logie 
is the absence in the latter of any distinetion correspond- 
ing to the Jormal and material fallacies, or as Aristotle 


*■ Vide Note p, 274, Su^ra, 
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termed them, fallacies in dictione ( in fom ) and those extra 
dictionem (outside-form). The reason of this has been already 
explained. The form ofthe Sanskrit syllogism is so strict and 
circnmscribed that an argument put into it is at once reduced 
to a mere mathematical equation. The chance of any fallacy 
lurking in words is therefore reduced to a minimum, Wha- 
tely divides the formal fallacies into two groups, one of 
purely logical, comprising the two llUcit processes and the 
Undistributed middle^ and the other of Ambiguous middUy 
called semi-logical. We have seen that fallacies of the first 
group are totally absent in Sanskrit since they are strictly 
formal. The semi-formal or semi-logical fallacy of ambiguous 
middle is found, exactly because it is partly material ; and 

even that, when stated in Sanskrit, assumes the character 
of a material fallacy, namely The ambiguity of 

the middle term becomes the ;3TTTt^ Sanskrit, and when 

once that is ascertained, we immediately know that the 
cqrfw is which is a material fallacy. Not that no 

formal fallacies are possible in Sanskrit. There are some of 
them of the kind knownin Bnglish as the fallacy of fourterms 
or paronymous terms ; bnt when analysed they are reduced to 
either or 

9. Now we shall illustrate our remarks by afew esamples:- 
I. Take, an lllicit Process of Major: 

Exampies of Eng- '^Yiiatever is universally believed is true ; 

hsh syllogisms. 

God’s existence is not universally believed; 

It is not true. 

Or stated more simply:— 

All universally-believed thiugs are true ; 

God’s existence is not a universally-believed thing ; 

God's existence is not true. 

This is an invalid mood ( A B E ) of the first figure and 
the major term ^true^ is distributejd in the conclusionbut nn* 
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distributed m the premise. As we must liave all affirmative 
propositions in Sanskrit, obvert tbe minor premise and the 
conclusion in the above ; so we have:— 


All universally believed things are trne; 

God’s existence is a not-nniyersally-believed thing; 
God’s existence is a not-true ( untrae ) thing. 
Translated into Sanskrit this will rnn:— 


^ ^ ^ smroTfWTiC J 


Here it will be seen that the is not proper because 

the two terms in it do not correspond to and ;0riW- Bnt 
the general proposition is true ; hence its correct 
will be ?T=r ?r3rTsrJTroT?# cr^ crar that is, 

rnnxfr?^ which is the in the syllogism here is 

ö. Thusthe%gin this syllogism 

is the stnw of and not ^uq-sqrw, as it always is in 
a valid syllogism; hence it is or sqrtiq c gtTRr''^. Or 

after translating the syllogism into Sanskrit, we may supply 
a ttintt of our own that will süit it, namely ^rsr 

lu ir^T^ ?r^r Here if we had any 

where thel^ (sr^r^qTT^S^tcTcõr) co-existed for certain 
with the ^WPTTW ( STTTMf^ )? the fallacy whould have been 
gcTTWW. Now the c ^T ^ cg of this latter is ?T3r ^ STRTOT- 

which when retranslated into Bnglish 
becomes : “ All true things are universally believed ”; bnt 
this is not the true converse of the major premise already 
given, and hence it isfalse. Thus an lllicit process of major 
in Engiish becomes sq in Sanskrit *, while a s^tfet- 

?gnri%^> when converted into Engiish, will be either an 
Lllieit major or a material fallacy, named by Whately the 
Fallacy of undue assumptiou. 


II. Take now an example of an “ ambiguous middle.” 
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All angies of a triangle are equal to two rightanglesj 
A B C is an angie of a triangle ; 

/.ABC is equal to two right angies. 


TMs is called a Fallacy of Di Vision and Composition, be- 
canse the middle term, ‘angies of a triangle’ is taken collec- 
tively in the major and distributively iu tlie minor preinise. 
In Sanskrit it v iil be :—■ 



I 




This is and the fallacy at once appears by ox- 

l)ressing the õ^nft correctly, w ^ cT^ 

The real is not simj)ly but 

Vn»nT5p[T5rj which does not esist on the heuce the is 
^^11%^* Or you can say that the real is 

which is not ^«rscnxq'; and then the fallacy will 
be sT^mr^nn'- 


III. Take another example ofan “ ambignous middle,” 
called Fallacia accidcntis or Fallacia a dieto secundum 
quid ad dictum shnpUciter ’.— 

What is bought in the market is eaten; 

Eaw meat is bought in the market; 

Baw meat is eaten. 

Which converted into Sanskrit becomes:— 

35e?f «r^öft?r*3; i 

Here the is and the sqi# is incorrect because 

there is an implied eondition In the orig- 
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inal, tlie middle term, ‘a thing boiight iathe market’ implies 
in tlie major premiso “ as to its substance only,” in the 
minor “as to its conditiou and circumstances.” Itis tberefore 
ambiguons. 

IV. Take this argument in a circle:— 

Every ruie has esceptions; 

This is a ruie; 

This ruie ( viz. that every ruie has exceptions) 
has exceptions. 

Some rules haye no exceptions. 

In Sanskrit it will be:— 

fTnrrfr s^rf^r^gTfr \ 

crar cTW » 

This is ^rr^TöT because there is no on which 

both !;grT^ aud igT<T?T are known to be absent. 

V. Take another case of an Ambiguous middle. 

Water is liquid; 

Ice is ■water; 

/. Ice is liquid. 

This equals to:— 

This is also "we know that resides on 

the T^xr^ where there is no 

VI. Take this syllogism in the third ügure:— 

All hooks are liable to err; 

42 
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All books are humau productions; 

All human productions are liable to err. 

Here the conclusion is rigbt but it does not follow from 
the premises, tbe ouly legitimate conclusion from tbem 
being buman productions ete.,’whenitwill beDampii 

in the Third Figure. The falJacy wllUcit Minor. Translated 
into Sanskrit, the above syllogism wiil be:— 

irJTrsrrf^sc < 

«TST ^ ffsr m iTrr^rt?^ i 

This is clearly >frr5frrf%^* 

VII. Lastly take this stock iustance of Undistrihuted 
Middle \— 

' All is not gold that giitters; 

C41ass giitters; 

Glass is not gold. 

= Some things that glitter are not gold; 

Glass is a thing that giitters; 

Glass is not gold, 

^ cTšr i:2rdr?srr5irT^: \ 

Here the is õ?Tf«Rw,because there is no ftqr^T^fiTOU 
which is absent, and hence the fallacy is 

iü. To converta Sanskrit syllogism into English is much 

„ , j; a easier beeause there you have the argument 

Examples oj Sans- , j , . ° 

krit Syiiogisms. aiready put mto a syllogistic form. 

I. Thus take for exampie;— 

imfhrr srf^T * 
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^%Tf5rra: i 

This is ^crTf%^ with as become 

in English:— 

Animal-killing is sinfal *, 

A sacrifice is killing of an animal; 

.*,A sacrifice is sinfnl. 

Here if you insert ‘ all ’ before the subject in tke major 
premise, it becomes false, and the fallacy is tliat of undue 
assumption; or tlie word ‘ killing ’ may be said to be used 
in two dilferent senses in the major and mnior premises, when 
it is ‘ ainbignous niiddle ’ or ^the fallacy of fonr terms.’ If 
you do not insert ‘all’ in the major premise, then it is a 
fallacy of Undistributed middle. 

II, Or take an 

Which in English is eq^nal to:— 

All living things have motion; 

Our body is a living thing; 

.‘.Our body has motion. 

Here the major term is not distribnted in the premise, 
and hence the fallacy is an Illicit process of major. The 
illustrations given in this as well as in the last preceding 
note will show that no hard and fast raie cau be laid down 
as to the correspondence of any with any particular 

English fallacy or vice oersa. It is the mode of conversion 
that determines them, and cases often occur in which the 
same %Rnrrw when converted differently gives different 
fallacies. 
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CoMparison is the immedictte Cccuse of Ancdogy. AnoXogy is 
the knowledge of the connection of a name with the object 
denoted by it. The knowledge of similarity is üs proximate 
Cause. The recollection of an authoritative direction is the 
intermediate operation. 

1. The third Mnd of proof is Comparison which is ‘ the 
immediate cause of the apprehension srg- 
Analogy and Com- ^ ^ knowa as Analogy. ’ Analogy is de- 
partson. knowledge of the relation ex- 

isting between a name ( ) and the thing denoted 

hy it ( )• The immediate cause of this is the 

knowledge of the similarity of with sft, which is there- 
fore called :3W?r- The process of acquiring this niay 

be described thus: A man who has hever seen a gayal, nor 
knows what it is like, is toid by some forester ( who being 
daily familiar with gayals is sttH” ‘ worthy to be believed ’ ) 
that a gayal ( Bos Gaveas ) is like a cow. He then goes to a 
forest and there sees a strange animal unknown tohim before. 
He then perceives in that animal some resemblance to the 
cow which of course he knows full well. The perception 
of this similarity with the cow reminds him of the former 
direction ( ) of the forester that a gayal is like 

a cow. Then, combining this reminiscence with his actual 
perceptive knowledge of similarity between the cow and 
the new animal, he at last concliides that the animal which 
he sees before him is a gayal, This last cognition namely 
“ This is a gayal ” is the for it is a knowledge of 

the denotative relation of the word gayal with the object 
perceived. “ This is a gayal ( ^ ^rg-q-:) ’’ means “ This 
object bears the name, or is denoted by the name gayal 
( ^ TT c r :£fq(j^qiJ 5 q -: ), ” that is, there exists between this 
object and the word gayal the relation of denotation ( 
qpsrqpwR" )• This relation Js the and the know¬ 
ledge of it is Two previous cognitions are required 

to produce this namely, the verbal knowledge of 

thOsfojpester^s direction () and the actual 
perception of the resemblance to the cow that was existing 
|n the animal gayal* 
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2. Both these previous coguitions are indispensiHe to a 
valid analogy ; but tbe question stiil re - 

cmstorUpamitL of TTO#, 

and wbich is tbat is, wbicb is 

more immediate, and wbicb is only accessory. The ancient 
and the modern schools of Wanjayikas are diametricaily op- 
posed on this point; the former, i. e. the ancients, regard 
as the «jšvor and a while 

the moderns prefer just the opposite view. The recollec- 
tion of the STf^^^rcTTšFJT^ is of course the õ i rvq i v according 
to both. AmiambliaUa here evidently accepts the view of 
the moderns, for he expressly says that the ö. 

the is the of He does 

not however seem to follow the moderns in taking the exact 
form of the ^wra" to be ^TWTcfWsq*:, and not apf or 

spft the difference between the two being that 

the second cognition woiild inform him that the particular 
object alone is denoted gayal^ while the first conveys that 
the whole class of which that object is an individual is 
denoted by the name gayal. Vikumatha., who is a modern 
in toto, says ^ *r^?Pi^5rp5?3r f?gqTOi%: i wrT?tT> 

Although the of is declared tobe 

the it is not the sõle ?pvWj for an may 

arise even from a knowledge of dissimilarity or a mere pecu- 
liarity. Hence S. G. divides ^grqrrFr () into three 
kinds : cTTOHR 

=5r- ‘ OTJTFT is of three 
kinds, mz. the knowledge of an amimal possessing ( 1 ) a 

similarity, ( 2 ) a peculiar property or ( 3 ) a dissimilarity.’ 

is an example of the first kind ; that of the 
second is ^ rhinoceros has one 

horn adorning its nose ); the example of a dissimilarity 
would be ( a camel does 

not possess a level back and short neck like a horse ). The 
word in the text is therefore to be taken as illus- 
trative ( ^ ' q^ " ž^ c r ) of the other two. 


* S. M. Oale. ea. p. 78. 
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8. In accepting ^qirrTr and ^r® 3 [ as independent proofs 
AnnambhaUa follows Goto,ma, The Vai~ 
seshikas as well as the Sõ^iikhyas do not 
accept tarqiTT?T as a separate proof. They 
V&chaspati esplains this yiew 

^ ctw \ ^rt- 

I 5 rR^*^ cT^ cT^^^fTšJ- 

JTR^ I* 


Comparison as an 
independent proof. 

indude it under 
thus : 


The Naiyäyika^s reply to this argument may be given in 
NUakantka^s ■words:-%^irfWT^ ^•'^crrW c ’^ T - 

#rq-TTR snTmkrmrqTf: \ tTf%?c^f> 3?JTft- 

I The gr^TTR as 


framed by the Vaikeskikas would be srq- fqtr^ I 

i ^ ctst i But our daily 

erperience tells us that such a õ^tth" is not necessarily true, 
nor is it essential for the knowledge that a certain word 
denotes a certain object. Hence ;? qT r TJr is different from sTgiTR* 
The fact is that the concepts derived from analogy are 
generally approximate or tentative only, not positive like 
those of perception or inference. They are very useful 
in practical Hfe, aud a distinct proof must be assumed to 
account for them. UdayanäcMrya from whom AnnambhaUa 
has borrowed his definition of !;?’TfTrfw has made this clar 
in the follomng verse in Kusumdnjali :— 

^ff|RT ^ \ 


‘The certain knowledge of is regard- 

ed as the result of an independent proof grqrrrrr, because it 
cannot be obtained by any other known proof such as Pör- 
ception. 


Sect. lix, 

Word is a sentenee spoken by an aiitkority. Authority is a 
person who speaks trtäh. Sentenee is a group of words^ e. g. 
bring a coto. Word is a thing häving power {of comeying 
meaning ). Power is a convention made by God that certaiii 
seme be miderstoodfrom certain word. 


* Sdnhhya-Tai-K. p. 278. 

■j* Äiftj., CowelPs Ed. IJI, 8. and 31. 
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1. The author now proceeds to the foiirth prooi, Word, 
Itisdefinedas “the sentenceorproposition 
of ( uttered by ) a credible or authorita- 
tive person.” An ‘aathoritative person’ (3Tf?r) agaia is “he 
who speaks the truth.” Truth ( ) is “au 

object asit exists in reality.” The te7'bal knowledge (•^rrs^^q') 
of truth is the representatiou of a thiug' just as it exists. A 
propositio7i ('S|r®? ) wbich conveys such true terbal knowledge 
is and he who asserts such a proposition is ?r«rr€- 

^tIjT or 3TT5r* V* V. therefore defiues an sitH’ as 

^ iie who conveys a 
meaning ( wiM), that is the subject of a true varbal 
knowledge concerning the sense of the sentence uttered; that 
is, a person is arra' when the words spoken by liim convey 
and a is when it accords com- 

pietely with the external reality of things.These definitionsof 
and are very characteristic because they clearly 
show that according to Naiyäyikas the ultimate test of the 
truth of verbal knowledge was not the authority attaching 
to the speaker himself, but the fact of his words being in 
harmony with the reality of things. Häving defined an 3TT?r, 
the author defines a 5n«Fr as “a collocation of words such as, 
‘Bring a cow,’ ” while a word is “that which possesses the 
power (^ri%) of coveying a meaning.” 

3. These definitions of a ijcpr and a q«[ are very impor- 
tant, because they embody a particular 

Tlie Nyäya and thcory of which distinguishes 

ffTeS“'knowledge. the Maiyäyikas from other schools, and 
which has become the subject of several 
iuterminable controversies. The Baigdgikas^ are on this point 
particularly opposed to the Mini&iksakas who hoid the doc- 
trine of ^rfwijWhile the Waiydyikasmshmt&m 

the contrary view, xr^T?rTfT?^^ 

3. The Mim&ms-A theory of the import of propositions is 
rather complicated. Along with the gram- 
cmtra^ed mariaus they hoid that the verb is the prin- 

cipal word in a proposition (^flfT^^^rrfrsnqfR 
qT^?r)j because it is the verb that forms the copula as itwere 
to conaect number of words into a sentence. If one only says 
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arrsR, we cau make nothing oufc of those discoimected 
words ; but as soon as the verb is added, tbe wliole 

forms a connected proposition conveying the idea of Deva- 
dacta^s motion to the town. The idea of naotion is the chief 
significauce of the sentencCj the ■word'%^^ and snrr simply 
serving to specify and define as it were that motion. 
denotes ‘ motion ’ in general; the addition of '^[■gr^ limits 
the sense to the motion of a particnlar individiial, while the 
fiirther addition of imT stiil more restricts this limited mo¬ 
tion of an individual to one in a particnlar direction and 
towards a particnlar place. The whole sentence thns means 

iü which is the 

while the other two expressions simply acf as limiting 
qnalifications. All the words of a sentence are interdepen- 
dent,because the predicate is too vagne and general to convey 
any sense imless otherwise determined, while the snbstau- 
tives and other words are merely snbordinate members of 
the sentence. By themselves the words ofa sentence import 
nothing, bnt placed in'’the sentence they denote the t%qrT as 
happening in a particnlar thing. Thns alone sigaifies no¬ 
thing, but when we jõin with we at once know it 

to be that is, we know ^ not 

independently, but only as standing in some relation to the 
action of ^ bringing. ’ When each word is thns apprehended, 
as related in some way to the i^qr? we get the meaning of 
the whole sentence in the form of that f%qT as conditioned 
and particnlarized by the several snbstantives. This doctrine 
is espressed by saying or as Anmm- 

bhatta pnts it at the end of his commentary, f!TTT“(T%?JT-) 


4. The followers of Gotama^ adds T. D., deny the neces- 
sity of thns apprehending each word separately before 
combinig them in a sentence, when the meaning of 
the whble sentence can as well be conveyed at once 
in the form of the collective sense of all the words ; that is, 
according to Nctiyäyikas the 3^ri%residesin the ^rrsraritself,and 
not in the Single words, say they, like ^ ete., 

convey no sense, not beeanse they are H ',bnt becausefhe 
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three reguisites of namely, ?aT%i%aLd tf^nrcrr» 

are not satisfied. A propositiou or senteoce isuothing but a 
number of significant words (^pFq'?) wbicb possess 
^• y^ c r r and ^ff^; and tbe collective meaning of sncb words 
will be appreliended even tbough there be no in 

tbe sentence, e. g. whicb designates 

a king in^tbe town of Käücbi witbont attributing any 
action to him. Simiiarly we say althoughno 

can be supplied there; for tbe only possible verbs 
applicable to g?iWJ are or (but tbe 
first is inapplicable, as tbere isno specification in qST 55 T:of 
any particular time, past, present or future, wbile 
is inappropriate, because ‘time’ is unknowable. by bumaa 
beings. Tbere can tberefore be no i %q - rgi ^' y r in and 

yet tbe words convey a sense because tbe above tbree reqni- 
sites are satisfied. According to df?waws«>^r/,^! andgTammarians 

a propositiou is tbat is, =lr=Rcltr|cy *T=9rf?r 

would be interpreted as But. 

tbe above exampie shows tbat tnis is Irot always possible; 
and tberefore in sucb cases a propositiou is srsrHT?^TST 5 ? 5 ?l#'- 
only, tbat is, tbe iilustration would mcan 

<TUf e?;’ Tbe consegnence of tbis nice dis- 
tinction is tbat according to Mimd/ksakas a T%?rT^tir?Jv^IcFr 
or is aloue legitimate, wbile a f%j:i[r^#r'ir«Jš:i3rTJPTj 

whicb tbey call j bas no iudependent sigiiificance, and 
can exist only as a part of auotber t%qT^r^^ «rr^pr- ibe 
Naiydyika» of course consider botb kinds ofsentencesequally 

significant and iudependent. Henee tbe defluition of a srr«PT 
in tbe text is ( ^flš wbicb impiies, as V. V. says, 

tbat ^V&rbal knowledge is 

obtained not froin one word ( sucb as a t%qT#lrw ) but froin 
all tbe words togetber.' 

5. On a proper anaiysis it will be found tbatapropositiou 
coüsists of a subject, a predicate and a copuia. Tbe predicate 
is always resolvable iuto an attribute residing in tbe subject 
and tbe copuia is tbe couuceting link sbowing tbe relatiou 
tbat exists between tbe subject and tbe attribute predicated 
of it*- Tbus in tbe sentence “Man is mortaF’, tbe attribute 
of mortality is predicated of raan, and tbe verb is tbe copuia 
Gonnecting tbe two. In FrSGq-; or we 

djenote substaiitivos possessing attriüutes. Tbis view is 
very simiiar to tbe JScuydyika doetrine» 

43 
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6. From fche imporfc of proposition we pass on to the 

import of single words. A word is defined 
Import of words. thing that is ‘häving power or 

sig)iijica,nce. ’ Biit what is ^^'^AnnambhaUa 
defines it as “the conventiou made by God that such and snch 
a meaning should be understood from such and such a word’^ 

Bome copies here read but the word fsggnr is 

redundant as implies According to this definition 

language is the creation of God, and each word is capabie 
of conveying a particular sense l3ecause Gpd has šö willed it. 
The definition is in accordance with the view of the ancients. 
The moderns say meaning that even the will 

of man can give significance to words, as iu proper names 
lihe % 5 r,%=r, f^c«r ete. The ancients do not deny the significance 
of these latter kiud of words, but call them simply 
or conventioual, whilc only those derived from God are 
in the proper sense oi* the term. But this is not quite 

satisfaetory. for oue might say that although the two kinds 
of words raay be named separately, no difierence is really 
observable between their of denoting particular objeets. 
denotes au inJividual exactly in the sarae way as ^ 

de.notes a jar although one word is of human and the other 
of divine origin. A later writer thereforedefends the aneieut 

vjew by attributing even qfrfT^rnw words to divine origin. 
The author of Tarka-PraMka says “ 

qrt ffe r Žut this isgoing rather too far, or, 

as Sanskritists say, supporting one absurdity 

by another. We know that new phraseology is invented by 
raen in difiereut eountries to convey new ideas or denote 

new inventions and diseoveries. Innumerable words un- 
known before are thus added to the language. The etist- 
ence of many distinet and uueonneeted languages in the 
World is the strougest proof of the absurdity of the theory 
of a divine origin of any particular language. 

7. it isprobably to avoid this controversy that our author 

gives another aud a better definition of 


Anothtr defini- 


in the eommentary, 

\Power is the relation 


♦ Bhimac.barya i N^dun-lcoka, Snd ed. p. 782. 
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of a Word and an object, that always serves to revive fiie 
inemory of that object (whenever the word is spoken).’ Thisi 
definition, aays ISfUakaiitha. is pnrposely made vagiie so as to 
apply to whether it is regarded as an independent 
as the MhnAmsakas do, or whether it is identified with the 
will that makes the convention, asthe lÜfaiyAyikas The 
Mtmämsaka^s argnments for;regardingi 5 TT%asaseparate 
are summed up in the couplet:— 

/ fr ^ ?prrar*f5rft:^ i 

«^^ P ffr w rr % r It ^ u 

Voimr a mhstance as qualities mhere ( in tkem ); it is 
(dso fUstinat/ram qualities and actions. It resides in genuu 
and other eategories, It must therefore he regarded as a 
separate category. 

The Naiy&yikas however refnse to recoguize as a 

separate category on the grotmd that, as each substance e.g. 

6tc. is the object of several to accept the 

independent existence of them all wonld iiivolve. 

is therefore properly speaking oiily a power in a word to 
denote the nieauing imposed upou it liv divine or kuman 
will. 

8. Bnt the rpiestion stiil remains where this 

is appreliended. In other words, what does 
^ word like ■ETff denote priinarily: the object 
jar, or the commoa property jar-?<c.ss that 
resides in it, or both together? This isan important question. 
as it lies at the ba.sis of the several autagonistic theories of 
proposed by ditferent schools. The opinions on this 
point are as various and uiinierous ns are ]»ossible to he on 
any siugle topic. Of these, views fonr are the most 
important, namely, wrf^T%f^TO3sri% aud 

gffinif. The first is adopted by tiie Mmä/hsakas. the second by 
modern Maiydyikas, the third by aucient JSfaiydyikas, and 
the last belongs to the Bauddhas. ^ The advocates of each of 
theae views look at the siguilicant word from difterent stand- 
points. When one says ^nr^nT- the speaker nndonbtedly 
desires the thiug, jai‘, aud not the class-notion, jar-wes-s to 
be brought to hiiu, That the õ?n% 'jar' must be somehow 
or other iiiiplied by the word is therefore necessary, for 


* Mammata : KAvua-Prahäia Boin. Ed. Ch. II. p. 30 
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iiiiless ir is so implied the bearr^r can iievar fatcli tlie objeot. 
Modftri] Xu/gii/jiMch^i raly oiitiiis siinpla tacl.j aiul nay tiiat tbe 
wordprimiaaily Jeuotaä Mio '^^ 5 qrr%* The ca 23 acity of 
being tbe subject of aiiy act (3T^f|%?Tirg5TfT?3r) resides in tbe 
concrete object (3^nl%) alone, and bence it is tbe õq1% on 
wbicb tbe ^%cT is made. Buttbereareinsuperable objections 
to tbis view. If deuotes a particular 1^50^71%, we would 
require as many separate wordsas tbere arejars intbe world, 
and tbe on eacb would bave to be learnt separately aa 
tbey can bave no connection witb eacb other. As a matter 
of fact bowever tbere is only one word and wben we 
once know its signijicaiice as expressing a we 

apply it to deuote all objects bayingtbat sbape. ■grer tberefore 
denotes not a particular 'q'g' c Tn i% ? but tbe property■ 
ttt^. Furtber tbe word ^ conveys many notions besides 
tbat of tbe sErf%j it implies tbat tbe tbing denoted belongs 
to a particular class of substances häving soine common 
properties, aud it also distinguisbes tbe scrf% froin otber 
dissimilar substances. Tbus tbe word -sr? performs tbree 

functions ; it points out a particular object it signifies 
tbat tbe particular jar is similar to all tbe jars in tbe world, 
and it distinguisbes tbat jar from all otber tbings, sucb as 
stones, walls and trees. Wben we say fft, we at once denote 
tbe tbe class-notion sfffg-, and tbe peculiarity ^grTRT- 

wbicb distinguisbes a cowfrom otber animals. In otber 
words, signifies «TTl^ fiiid at tbe same tiine; or 

as a writer puts it, Tbiswas 

tbe view of tbe ancient andis apparently tbe one 

preferred by AnnamhhaUa, 

9 . According to modern AfaiyAyikas words denote tbe e?n(% 
only, and tbeattributes oome in by implication; tbatis, words 
are primarily concrete names. But according to tbe 
MhnäwsakaB words are purely abstract names denoting tbe 
grrflf only. Tbe ancient Naiyäyikas seem to bave adopted 
a middle course betweentbeseeytremesby holding tbat words 
denote iieit}ier%qrcy5?rf% uor but 
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rJiiit iSj a part.icniar object ^ as possessing the class-notion 
■sTH-fST. The veusoü giveu hy T. T). fov rejeefcing the 
grrsf is, that the actions of ‘ hringiiig- ’ and ‘biuding’ express- 
ed in the propositions 'sraTTtfiRr and possible 

in the respective õjttws only. If a word signified isrrf^ only, 
the sentence would niean 'q?cg [ Br r ' T T and which 

is absurd because '5rgr?gr and cannot be separated from 
the concrete objects. The Mlndmsakas however maintaiu 
that the fact that or cannot be separated from 
the concrete object ( 3TT%?n'’fnra‘ ) is exactly the reason why 
the significance of the word or ?ft should, for the sake 
of gyrqfq-, be confined to the ^nf^) while the notion of õqi% 
may be conveyed by or necessary implication. This 

view '5l1%54TlB^SRf5rT^qTg; "was held by the Mtmdm- 

sakas, grammarians and rhetoricians, aud is rejected by 
Ammmhhatta. 

10. The last of the four views above mentioned which was 
held by the Baucldhas was that the primary import of words 
was only or distinction of all other difierent 

•objects from it. What do we nnderstand, they argued, by a 
word such as ? Not an external object because we never 
really know external objects ; nor the because, srr# is 
nothing more than a mere conception formed by our mind 
and imposed upon what we call external objects. What 
then really signifies is that a certain thing possesses some 
peculiarities which distinguish it from all other things. We 
never know what -ersr or trer?^ is-, we only know whatit is not, 
viz. that it is uotqfH-orf^. W^e have therefore only a negative 
knowledge of things, and conseq^ueutly the import of words 
must also be negative. The Veddntins by wayof harmonizing 
the above views, each of which expresses a part of the 
truth, have started the theory that the power of a word 
resides in both the ‘^■nd the õq'^, but iu different ways; 
that is, it is active or expressive in tsFrrmj and passive or 
latent in the The Veddnta-Panbhdshd says, 

^ % m qrranr li: 

This appears to meau that a word primarily signifies 


* T e^?. Par. GmIc. ed. p. 17. 
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bnt its capability of sigöifyiug the olass-uotion is derived 
from its acknowledged oonuectiou witli the concrete objects 
comprised in that class. Thus signifies the general notion 
of a trunked animal ; bnt it does so because the property 
‘trunk^ was found in the actual object elephant. 

11. It must have been uoticed that the distinctiou between 
the denotation and the connotation of words insisted upon by 
Miil and other English logicians does not strictly speaking 
find a place in any of these views. Bnt if we may nse those 
terms as applying to the signihcation of and 

respectively, we might say that in words 

are pnrely denotative, while in they are 

pnrely connotative. Similarly in the f>f 

the aucient Naiydyikas they are both denotative and 

connotative, while in the theory of srrtf they connote only 
the differentia. 


12. A tRf is defined as ^5ri% does not exhaust the 

whole import of words. Every word is cap- 
poltr ofwordt conveying two raeanings, oue pri- 

mary or direct and the other secondary 
or implied. The relation by which a word signifies a par- 
ticular thing is called which is of two kinds, 

or ( expression ) and ^y^nnr (iraplication ). The 

first is created by and is inseparable from the word ; 
the second operates in the absence of the first, and being 
derived from it is entirely dependent on it. Hence the defini- 
tion of a as is not grsqTEr on a ^ "T? oan 

never be nnless it is also Each of these two 

kinds of gj^or special relation is snbdivided into three- 
sorts, thiis:— 


i 
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13. The expresswe power of words is of the above 

three kinds; and so words are dmded into 
The expresswe three classes according as they operate 

jPOtV&T* 

through any one of these modes. or 
etymology is defined 3 ? 6 niN'^rf %5 ‘ fbe power of the several 
roots or component parts of the words. ’ A is 

therefore ons which adheres to its etymological meaning 
and conveys nothing more nor less than what is implied in 
the parts, e. g. which, being compounded of the root 

and the ^^ f^ sr rc r q ', signifies or cnstomary 

significance is defined the power of the whole 

Word without any reference to its parts. Not that snch ^ 
words have no etymology, for there is an influential school 
of grammarians who assert that all words are derived from 
roots; bnt these ^ words have completely abandoned their 
original signification and acqnired a new seuse. Thus 
signifies ‘ jar ’ not because it is derived froni or any 
other root, but because convention has attached that mean¬ 
ing to it. Majority of siiuple words in Sanskrit belong 
to the third kind, nainely, i* T ^ g' words in which both the 
etymological and the cnstomary meanings are partly re- 
tained. Words iike or have no doubt an 

etymological sense, bnt it is restricted by cnstom to a par- 
ticnlar object or kind of object comprised in the original 
meaning. Etymologically might mean any thing pro- 
dnced in mnd, snch as a lotns or a frog. But cnstom, has 
narrõwed the meaning of the word to a lotns. Similarly 
has come to denote only one out of many animals häv¬ 
ing 5 ^, snch as elephants men andmonkeys. Some mention 
afonrth variety named?^#gjf5;^, snch as grf^, which maybe 
interpreted either by etymology or by cnstomary sense 
independently. 

14. All these varieties roqnire the knowledge of the 

either on the or on the or on 

Mow Convention ig learnt by the child 

tu known. m j 

in varions ways of which the 
described by T. B. is one. Eight of these generally re- 
cognized modes of learning are meutioncd in the 

foliowing couplet 
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grf^gr WT^WcT: ^r;^: II 


The import of words is learut in any of the followiag 
ways: { 1 ) Grammar, as the meaning of roots, terminations 
and caees > ( 2 ) Comparison, as ^vhen the meaning of stw 
is known by the similarity of a gdyal with a cow; ( 3 ) 
Bictionary, as of synonyms Rjf? ete.; (4) Express asser- 
tion of a eredible person, as ( õ ) lisage 

of elders as wheü one elder person says to another ‘Bring a 
coWj’ or ^Bringajar,’ the child eliminates the common 
Word ^bring’ and thus determines the meanings of ift and 
irgr; (6 ) Oontext, as in the vedie text fhe 

e.xact meaning of is known by a, conclnding passage; 

7 ) explanation by synonyms or paraphrase as "513:^ 

and lastly ( 8 ) Uontignity with a welB 
known word, as in ftfw the meaning 

of is known by its assoeiation with and 

Some also add signs of händ ete. as the ninth, as when 
one points a finger to a woman aud says to the child 
WTtlT) the gestnre imparts to the child the knowledge 
of the word jttcTT* 


lõ. The other kind of is ImpUcation^ which is 

defined as W cTR 

ssnpr: itrafti* :) ‘ connection with 

the expressive sense of the word.^ It is 
resorted to only when there is ‘inapplicability of 

the primary sense in the context.’ - In yr f T qt for i»- 
stance, the primary sense of inpTj namely the stream, is 
inapplicable beeanse a hnt cannot stand on the cnrrent; and 
hence is made to signify the bank of the river which is 
Gonneeted with theeurreht by^4t*T* If Amambhatta aeeepted 
the views of the aneient Naiyäyikas abont ^ 11 %, he follows 
the moderns with regard to sr^fnrr* According to the 
ancientB the essential condition fot ^^nnr was 

‘ ilüsuitability of the afrR?r or meaning of the 
sentence’; but there is no sueh 
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examples like ^ T^’?rcrt or rrit* sr%?r?r> which by 

themselves give a fair sense without any althongh 

that sense is clearly not the one intended by tbe speaker. 
Hence T. D. says ^^Torris resorted to 

wben the primary sense is unsuited, not to the gr^qTvsRTj but 
to the The three-fold division of ^^Tnrr into 

aud is also taken from the rnoderns. 

is that where the primary sense is wholly abandon- 
ed and a new one substitnted, as in sfci^Tpff) where 

TT^ signifies a child sleeping on a cot and not the cot itself. 
Ih the Word retains its primary sense and conveys 

something more, as in - 4 ?i^oft where both those who have 

umbrellas and those who have not are implied, or as in 
^ T^:qcnT3: where all birds including crows are 
to be kept off. The examples of sr f ^g r fc^sqf are or 

where only a part of the primary meaning is retain- 
«d and a part is left ont as being inapplicable. In 
means fTc^T^sit while means 

and so to establish the identity of the two we leaye 
ont the qualifications and In crWTf% the 

denotes and ^ denotes so we leave 

ont the properties and and make the two 

snbstances identical. A fonrth kiud is also 

recognized by some, as in which primarily signifies the 
word and throngh it the object, bee. N. B. repndiates 
the last kind on the part of the Miy&yikas, and ascribes it 
to Vedäntins* 

16. Another division of ^^roTT isinto -^oi and 

otherwise called sr4l^'rrTt¥V‘ Most of the 
Anothur sitb-divi- aboye examples are of the firstkinÜ where 
the implication aolely rests on the nn* 
snitability of ^r^FTT^* In implication is resorted to in 
order to snggest a third sense called snfl^fT. As in jrfnrt^S 
the qnalities of coolness and holiness which really belong to 
the cnrrent are transferred to the bank. This snggested third 
sense is called 5?np^ and is snpposed by rhetoricians to be 

cönveyed by a third mode called 
44 
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17. õir?3?nr is of two kinds kut I^aiyäyikas re- 

cognize neither. say, as in the 

c^gnTzed^^ esample, is invariably included ia 

the ^^tjTT^^öTT and so need nofc be regarded 
as a separate mode. arr^f is found in stich examples as :— 
ir^ %?š}rrFcr5 ct i^(4|5 i 

PfFTTR rr%^ » 

Here the meaning conveyed by the speaker is i^?T*TTr^- 
Tft W bnt this sense, says T. D., is 

obtained by inference, and so the c^r^?TT process becomes 
^FT«nT%^. According to Naiyäyikas therefore there are only 
two modes of conveying sense, expression ( ) and impli- 

cation (õy^TCTT)? of which the latter being secondary is based 
on the former. The definition of ) is therefore 

applicable in both cases. 


Sect. lx, and LXI. 

Expectancy compatihility^ and juxtaposition are the causes ■ 
of the knowledge of the meaning of a sentence. Expectancy is 
the inability of a word to comey the mmning of a sentence on 
account of the absence of some other word. Compatibility is the 

non-contradiction of the sense. Juxtaposition is the consecutine 
utterance of words. 

A sentence devoid of expectancy, ete. is unauthoritatwe\ 
e. g. ( words ) cow, horse, man, elephant are not authoritative, 
being devoid of expectancy, ete. (fentence) .sprinkle withfire is 
nnanthoritatiye for want of compatibility ; (words) Bring a 
cowpronounced at intervals are not authoritatine oioing to want 
of juxtaposition. 

1. has been defined as agrpFq', biit an intelligible sen¬ 

tence cannot be formed simply by stringing 
together any number of words, as 
»Tt In order to convey the combined 

^TTcPTT^ tke words req^uire the aid of some accessory proper* 
ties, which are three, (Expectancy), ^ftr^Tcn'(Compa¬ 

tibility) and 5gi%T% (Juxtaposition). 

2. The simplest definition of is 

‘ non-completion of the sense ’ owing 
tJxpectancy. fo the absence of some other word 
or Words. Änna?nbhaUa, defines it as ‘the 
inability of a word () to convey () the 
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whole meaning of the sentence (3T?^tr)j which inaMlity 
is caused () by the absence of some otber word 

()■ If one says simply a desire is at once 

created to know what alout the jar^ and is satisfied only 
■when we supply some such word as STT^nr which completes 
the sense. This desire to know is called 
pends generally on the exact •* form of the woids usod. 
Thus conveys four notions, ayar ('sr^), the objective 

relation ( )> fhe act of bringing ( sffTsft) 

command ( the termination of Imp. 2nd sing. ); and if any 
of these notions is wanting the sense remains so far incom- 
plete. The imperfection cannot however be made up by 
saying 'qpj: although these words import 

the same thing as because no is raised in 

this case. 

3. ifinrcfr or comjpatibility is “the non-contradiction of 

sense.” A word is said to have tTlJTicn 
Compatibility. with another whenthe meanings conveyed 

by the two are not inconsistent with each 
other. Thus we cannot say ^%crT or ■'«r^ because 

the notions of fire and sprinkling as well \s of water and 
bnrning are inconsistent and incompatible with one another. 
A sentence like this woiild therefore be meaningless owing 
to the impossibility of combining the two iucongruous 
notions in one • 

4 . The third re€j[uisite is or STr^ETTR which consists in 

“ the utterance of consecntive words one 
Juxtaposition. after another without interval between 

any two of them.” A is made 

up by the combination of the several notions of words, 
and it is therefore necessary that the impression made by 
each should remain fresh until this combination is effected. 
If however a lõng break occnrs in the middle of a sentence, 
the previons irapressions vanish before the sentence isfinish- 
ed, and the sense would remain incomplete. What consti- 
tiites is> as T. D. remarks,the unbrokeu apprehension 

of all the words; and hence actual utterance of words is not 
f 5 ,bsplutely necessary. In a written or printed book fo? 
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instance we liave no utterance, and yet we understand the 
gT«Brnf because the words are placed in justaposition. 
3TT^3T^^> ü f iT ^ rgrr? and T. D. farther adds, are neceS' 

sary prelinainaries for the comprehensiou of a sentence, 
not in themselves, hut as hnowu *, that is, it is their tnow- 
ledge that is required irrespective of their actual esistence 
or absenee. If a man wrongly conceives them to esist in 

a sentence when they really do not, he will make out a 
meaning of the sentence, while he will not understand a 
sentence possessing all the three, if he fails to detect their 
presence. 

5. Vüvandtka adds a fonrth reqnisite ‘ know- 

ledge of the intention of the speaker,’ 

Iniended sense. wbich is often as much necessary for the 
right understanding of a sentence as any 
of the preceding three. For instance, the sentence #5=^5nTT5nT 
might conTey two distinct senses ‘ Bring salt, ’ and ‘ Bring 
a horse. ’ and which are all satisfied 

here, are not in themselves able to teil us which of the two 
senses is to be accepted on a particular occasion, that is 
which of the two things is intended by the speaker. This can be 
determined only by knowing the which again is 

to be gathered from the circnmstances iinder which or 
the occasion on which the sentence is spoken. If the 
speaker is dining he almost certainly orders salt, while if he 
is dressed and is going out, he orders a horse. Without this 
knowledge of the speaker’s intention, it will be impossible to 
interpret a sentence wherever a word is ambignous or has 
more than one sense. Perhaps this speaker’s intention may 
be inclnded in the second requisite as compatibility 

of a meaning mast always be judged with reference to the 

particular occasion or the probable intention of the 
speaker. 

6. Although Anmmbhatta does not mention in this 

section, his reference to it in connection with in the 

commentary on the preceding section leaves nodoubtthathe 
accepts its necessity. His definition of^ff^PT? namely tT c iTc ffcf i'- 

is however faulty. Words which convey a sense 
are not necessarily uttered with an intention to convey that 
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sense. A fool or an idiot sometimes utters words whicli 
he does not understand bat wbich. are intelligible to otbers ; 
a parrot prouounces words wbich have a meaning in ordinary 
language ; and yet there is no intention of the speaker in sucb 
cases. It may be urged againstthisthat they are not real words 
at all, although appearing to be so. But what if a Vedic text 
is repeated by a person who understands nothing of it. The 
text is there and yon cannot deny it, and yet there can be 
no Again if a teacher expounds sncha text wrong- 

ly the meaning which he intends is at variance with the 
trnth and can neyer be conveyed by the text. Or suppose 
one reads snch a text in a book ; there is no speaker here 
and there can be no cT W c fi It cannot be argued 
that the original intention of the anthor of the text, mz. 
God, is to be assumed in snch cases; becanse there are many, 
says Ved&nta-Paribh&sM, who do not recognize God as the 
anthor of the Vedas and yet are able to nnderstand the 
meaning of them. The Paribkäshä therefore proposes as a 
better defiuition 

tTf^ ‘ fitness of the words to express a particular 

meaning, while there is no ntterance with an intention to 
convey a different sense.’* The second clanse is added to 
prevent a donbt in examples like where, althongh 

is fit to express both salt and a horse, the intention is 
always to convey only one meaning and not the other. Even 
in cases where two meanings are intended to be simnltane- 
ously expressed, as in igAirTT the definition will 

apply since cR will comprehend both the senses. 


Sect. lxii. 

1. Asentenceisoftwokinds, sacred (%f^) or profane 
sacred, being pronounced by God, is always 
trustworthy, wUle a profane sentenee is trustworthy if pro¬ 
nounced by a credible person t Any other is untrustworthy. 


^ Ved. Paf. C^lc. 6d. p« 20, 
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1. Häving defined wordjas the fourthproof in general 

the author devides it into two sorts, 

aeniences^^^^^ divine and profane. The%f%^ is of 

four Hnds and of 

wMch the preceding is of a higher authority than the next 
following. The definition in the text applies only to the 
as other compositions are of human origin. or Vedas 
proper are four and each of which 

is divided into three parts or ^sflcTrj Wl^TOT, and 
the last inclnding All these being of divine origin 

are to be implicitly believed. is an authority only when 
^ is silent or not inconsistent ( m- 

5RT^ )• ’* and are of comparatively slender weight 

and are brought into recjuisitioii only when no higher au¬ 
thority is to be found. 

2. The two-fold division of a into sacred and profane 

is chiefly made for the purpose of imply- 

theVedas^^^^^^ rules laid down in the pre¬ 

ceding three sections apply to 

only ; but the unquestioned authority of the is 

not therefore inconsistent with them, since all the conditions 
of validity implied by them are taken for granted in the case 
;of the Vedas. 

T. D. here refers to two points which have lõng served as 
good bones of contention between Mimdmsakas and Naiydyikas. 
The first is whether the Vedas are etemal or are special com- 
positioiis by God. It must be remembered that there is no 
question here as to the human origin of the Vedas, 
since both the schools, being orthodox, agree in repudiating 
the notioii of the Fec/as being human creations like any other 
book. The word firer%?r which i frequently occurs in this 
controversy solely refers to God ; while means 

etemal, häving no author at all. The M-mä^hsakas claim 
eternity for the Vedas on two grounds; first, no tradi- 
tion is known ascribing the authorship of the Vedas to any 
individual, the several Eishis mentioned as ‘ seers of hymns 

only seen the hymns and not composedthem. 


* .\Miniä)hsd~Sätras. I, 3,3, 
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On the other liand we know the authorship of all human 
productions, as stiffrwSTnUTJft ^f^TSTcfr^t- Secondly, the 
Vedas themselves declare their own in several texts, 

such as *= 217=51 ‘ 31^5 JTf#r 

The Ufaiy&yika meets these arguments by contrary 
texts, snch as ?i7Jn%rr5Tr5^r 557 stwt^FcTj and ‘ TrtTnjsTcT 
5r%5^7 7rTiTTf^-’ Their strongest weapon however is the 
srgiTR, 5 0^ %^T^FIT=55r 5HFf- 

5r5Pr7=5?rr?5T5:, ^?rs[Tft5T5R'7=55T5a[. 
The Mlm&msakas try to refute this argument by calling it 
^ rTT i%^ i tbe ^7175 being ^TTjfjTFrrtFjfTsršr; that is, they mean 
that the above reasoning is applicable only to those works 
whose authorship is known. The Naiydyikas answer that 
even the authorship of the Vedas was known since it was 
remembered by Riskis like Gotama by the tradition of 
teaching. Besides if the Vedas had been etemal, all the 
words and letters in thein would be co-existing, and so there 
would be no order of words ( 507 %!^) ete., without which 
there can be no eiT^PTC^rr and no The Vedas there- 

fore must have been produeed by some one, and as no 
human origin is possible in the case of works containing 
such transcendental wisdom, they must be the work of God. 
The Ved&ntin, who is eminently a eompromiser, tries to 
reconcile these opposite views, by supposing that the Vedas 
as they exist at present are but they are merely 

copies of similar compositions existing in the previoua 
cycles, the authority for this opinion being the text, «rrar 
?niT This in short means that the Vedas are 

etemal as to substance ( ), but non-eternal as to form 

(STRS^)-* 

3. The question of the eternity of the Vedas is involved 
in the larger question whether sound is 
etemal. Sound is a quality of Ak&ka and 
is etemal like it, and other 

accidental causes only serving to reveal it to our ears. We 
always reeognize the letter 37 as the same, and so it connot 
vanish away the moment it is pronounced. The Naiydyikas 


*Fe(Z. 2^ar. Calc. ed. p. 21. 
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prove the non-eteraity of sound by argTrr^f thus :—\ 
^mrir^r^r^ 53 ^^ ^i%^5rf?T^%'T?rc^T3!> ^^tf^spsrc^cr^- 

R^lWr5rre[r J q gsig :» Gotama gives three reasons for tbe 
non-eternity of sound:—i thatit bas abeginning, 2 that it is 
perceived by organ of sense, and 3 that the attributes of a 
product are ascribed to it.* The identiiication of one 
with a former one can be accounted for by similarity 
just as we identify one lamp-flame with another that for- 
merly stood in its place. 


Sect. lxiii, 

Ve?'b(ii knowledge mmm the knowledge of the meaning of 
a sentence’, its proximate cause is the Word. 

1. AnnambhaUa winds up the discussion of^g[bythe 
deciaration that it is the knowledge of 

The proximate the meaning conveyed by the whole 
cause of verbal , i . i . .i f 777 

knowledge, sentence which is the real mrbal know¬ 

ledge,, that is, the mentioned above 
as the fourth kind of apprehension. The special cause of 
this qrST is the or the sentence which conveyed that 
sense. This emphatic deciaration seems to be made in 
order to repudiate the view of the modern Maiyäyikas,, that 
it is not the but the that is the real qjtoT of 

Vihanätha who prefers the modern view says 
in B. P. 80:— 

t SETT ?T5r ^T3ET^: ( 

He then goes on in his commentary jt ^ 

> q«rnfTT%«sf^ if the word 

itself be taken as the qsqur of s^t s cE ^ T^? bow do we under- 
stand a verse written by a dumb man without utter-* 
ing a single word ? It is therefore the knowledge of 
the word, whether heard orally or seen in Writing, that 
really prodnces the The distinction is prae- 


♦G. S. 11,2,14. 
t Sl M« Calc. ed. p. TSi 
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tically unimportaat, although ifc has great liistorical siguifi- 
eauce, siace ifc marks the sfcage when, writiug haviug come 
fco take a large place previously occupicd by oral fcraditioii; 
fcbe absurdifcy of definiug iu terms of actual ufcterance 
was perceived and fcbe diftereace befcween wrifciag and oral 
fcradifciou was abolished. Appareufcly AnnambhaUa^s opiniou 
difters from bofch fcbe above views, since be makes fcbe 
3’Hd defines as a or and nofc a q"^. Bufc 

tbis is nofc so, because according to Naiy&xjika& a is 

nofc differenfc from ifcs componenfcs, fcbe several Ferbaps 
l)y Amiamhhatta may be meaniug or just 

as in a former section be infcerprefced ete. as 

and if tbis is fcbe case bis view will agree witb 
fcbe modern one. At any rate bis laxifcy of expression on 
tbis poinfc sbows tbat be did nofc regard fcbe disfcincfciou as 
very material. 


2. T. D. bere briefly notices fcbe argument of fcbe Vai^ 
seskikas, wbo reeognize only two proofs, 
seYaraUproof, Perception and infereneep mz. tbat Word 
is nofc a distiuefc proof as ifc can be induded 
under Inference, Tbe syllogism by wbieb fcbe connecfcion 
( ) befcween a word and ifcs sense is to be known may 

be stafced eitber as T. D. puts ifc, or as tr% 

*yr n * ?f rtf^r^^; tbat is, fcbe in tbe inference jnay b^ 
eitber tbe qr^as T. D. makes ifc, or fcbe as is done in 
fcbe syllogism given bere. Eitber way, fcbe inference is incap- 
able of produeing for fcbe knowledge conveyed by 

words is of an alfcdgefcber distiuefc kiud from tbat imparfced 
by an inference, and besides produees the conseiousness, ‘ I 
know from words, ’ wbieb diöers from tbe conseiousness * I 
know by inference. ’ Tbis is nofc a very satisfaetory reply 
since ifc rests on self-consciousness wbieb may vary wifcb 
differenfc persons- Udayan&ckarya gives a more eouviueing 
refutafcion of fcbe Vaiseshika view:—^ 
rf \ * An inference like fcbe above is impossible ; for tbe 


® Kus. Oowelks ed. III, 13. 
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conclusion of it can only be a certainty () or a mere 
possibility ()i if it is tbe former tbe syllogism involves 
an Ic^^TT^ as a certain conclusion is not warranted 

by tbe pr emises; wbileiftbe latter, tbere is no ascertainment 
(f%l%) of tbe and consequently no ^rT33[cft«r- Hence 
must be recognized as a distinct proof, producing a cognition 
of a peculiar sort. 

3. Tbe description of tbe four proofs is concluded bere, 
and tbe rest of tbe passage in T. D. dis- 
Oiher proofs. cusses two points baving reference to tbe 
wbQle cbapter on ‘ proofs. ^ Tbe first 
point is wbetber tbe four proofs, bitberto described, exbaust 
tbe number of valid proofs. Tbe variety of opinions on tbis 
head amongst tbe different scbools is almost perplexing. Tbe 
total number of proofs tbus recognized by oneormore scbools 
is ten, namely, 1 ( Perception ), 2 gigHTJT (Inference ), 

3 gr ^ir r ^ ( Comparison ), 4 ( Word ), 5 ( Pre* 

sumption ), 6 ( Non-perception), 7 (Inclusion), 

(Tradition), 9 ( Sign), and 10 (EH- 

mination). Of tbese eacb of tbe known pbilosopbical scbools 
recognize only a particular number varying from one to ten. 
ThuSj tbe Ckdmikas or Atbeists accept only, Perception, 
repudiating tbe validity of all tbe rest; tbe Vaiieshikas, tbe 
Bmddhas and tbe Jainas accept two, Perception and Infer¬ 
ence ; tbe Säiikhyas, Yogins, Lawyers, and a section of Veddn- 
tine accept tbree, tbe above two witb Word^^ tbe Haiyäyikas 
add a fourtb, Comparuon\ tbe Mlm&msahas and some Veddn-^ 
tim accept two more, Presumption and Won*perceptiön % tbe 
Pmrdiipkae or Mytbologists add Probability or Inclus-^ 

iön^ and Tradition ; ‘V^^bile tbe nintb, Sign, is recognized by 
Tdntnkas only. EUmmtion also, tbougb only a species of in¬ 
ference, isregarded as a distinct proof by some 

baving accepted tbe Maiydyika doctrine of 
fottr proofs disposes of tbe rest by sbort references. 

and are easily disposed of by including tbe first 
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iu and the latter two in JTon-peHeption lias 

beeu already discussed under a previous section* and 
declared to be only an accessory to tbe perception of 
negation. 

4. The severest coutest lies round The 

JSfaigdgikas strennously try to indude it iu Inference, tvrhile 
the Mtmdmsakas as strennously maintain that it is an ihde- 
pendent proof. The stock example of 3 T^ l tn % is tfhft 

TT I • ‘ Demdatta being fat does 

not eat in daytime; and so he must be eating at night.’ 
Night-eating is thus presumed on the ground of the known 
impossibility of remaining fat Tvithout eating, unless of 
course as NUakantha suggests, the fatness is due to disease 
or supernuman power. The exceptions of course need not 
be taken into account here. This 3T«iftn% "wbich is advo- 
cated by Frdbhdkara Mtmdmsakas is of two kinds, 
and When the knowledge ^ ^ on 

which the presumption is based is obtained by actual sight, 
it is the first; when it is got by hearsay from another 
person it is the second. Both these kinds of 3TWT1% are 
included by Naiydyikas in gT jgB T Tt T'. The inference is of %3r5y- 
tind, ^ 

< Presumption is therefore 
not a separate proof, for all cases of it are accouated for by 
srgiTR* The difference between Nydya and 
Mimdmsob views on this point is pnly of õirnR and TitR* The 
Mdmdmsakas recognize a fifth proof ^«frrrar to account for 
all kinds of presumptions and thereby dispense with the 
inference, while the Naiydyikas accept the 
latter and repudiate The dispute between them is 

therefore reduced to the question which view has oter OJI 
its side; that is, whether it is simpler to recognize a new 
proof or a new variety of inference. Apparently the Naiyd- 
yikas have the better of it; but if we take into account 
the difficulties and absurdities into which the Naiydyakas 


* Vide T. p. on Sect. 4? and Ijirpte 8 theroon, p. 228 S«^m, 
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have involved themselves by tlieir recognition of 

we canuof. rertainly commend themfo-r tlieir ap- 
parent ‘ siinplicity.’ 


õ. The second ]3oiut uoticed by T. D. is of the iitmost 
importance, as it in fact lies at the very 
whole theory of proofs. We 
see a jar aud have the cognition vr?: 
or 'šTRrw; but how do we know that we really see the 
-sf^, and that our perceptive knowledge is not a mis-appre- 
heusion of something that is uot vrsr ? That is, hovy do we 
in pisuctice distinguish a sc^T from ? We may or we 
may not see the reality of ^5 but what test is there to 
prove that we see the reality and not a shadow ? A strt 
has been defined as cT^f^ cTcSTšPTT# qrPT ‘ knowledge of a 
thing possessing any property as possessed of that pro- 
perty.’ It is thus comparatively easy to define what sttti 
is ; but how are we to ascertain whether a given piece of 
knowledge is a smr or ? The necessity of this as- 
certainment is obvious, for without it there can be no 
certainty of knowledge and all human intercourse would be 
impossible. The (juestion therefore how to determine the 
truth of our cognitions becomes a necessary corollary to any 
theory of knowledge. 

0. The question is resolved into the alternative whether 
right knowledge is ‘ self-proved ’ or qTcTlsriTTW 

‘ proved by something else.^ MMkaväckdrya quotes two 
verses which summarize the four principal veiws on this 
“point:— 



RTcTt « 

spEw srif t RTTnw \ 

RiTMc# sTTf: RTc rs a r Tsry nm^ n^ «* 


“Of the two things ‘authoritativeness^ (snrnw) and ‘non- 
authoritativeness’ (sWTiTpnr), the Sdiikhyas consider both to 
be self-proved; the Naiy&yikad hoid both to be known extern- 


* S(irp,P. S. Calc. ed, p, 129. 
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ally; the BauddJias think tliat ‘ non-anthoritativeness ^ is 
self-proved Lnt the other is proved externally. Lastly, teach- 
ers of the Vedas, i. e. the Mimämsakas maintaiu that srrmmr 
is self-proved but arsnrnw requires external proof. '' This 
diversity of opinions about STTflunr jway be stated briefly by 
saying that according to S&nkhyas both the trath and falsity 
of a cognition areknown intuitively; according to Naiy&yikas 
both are proved by independent reasoning and therefore 
neither can be presumed nntil thus proved ; according to 
B^juddhas a cognition is prima facie incorrect and true if 
only proved to beso by special evidence; while the Kim6.msa- 
kas regard a cognition as presumably correct, but false when 
actually proved to be so. As we are mainly interested in 
determining only, the contest chiefly Kes between 

the Maiydyika view of and the Mlm&nsA doctrine 

of f^tsrnrnnr. T. D. first states the Mimämsä view fully 
as a and then refutes it in order to establish the 

of JVydya that the truth of knowledge is proved 
externally. 

7. The ;fg-?T^ofsTnTTW is defined, 

5 ‘ tlie property of being apprehended by the 
same entirebody of the means which producethekno^^edge, 
but do not provejts falsity.’ Three conditions are impKed in 
this definition, that the truth of knowledge is apprehended 
by the same means which produce the knowledge, that the 
means indude every thing that is instrumental in producing 
the knowledge, and that they should not indude anything 
that affects the truth of the knowledge. The necessity of the 
two latter qnalifications is shown by T. 1). The definition 
speaks of the totality of means in order to indude an infer- 
ence that may be sometimes iised to prove jrnTtWj although 
it may have been previously known by and it ex- 

dudes a contrary cognition ^ š^rpmsTirr which, being 
may prevent the apprehension of snrnw, provided of course 
this contrary cognition arises with reference to the know¬ 
ledge itself and not to the subsequent gfigsiTTerFr- Besides, 
the JTaiydyikas themsdves in a way assent to 
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sinee, as they go so far as to accept that well as 

the of the two, are cogmzed by tiiöy shonid 

have no difficiilty in accepting the cognizability by the same 
of the respective knowledge of those things. The 
Naiyõjyika however rejects this last view, mz» thatsT^õznn^rRr 
cognizes tr?, as well as their and then refates 

the whoieg;^q’^. The chief objection of the Naiy&yika againgt 
is that it leaves no room for the possibility of 
a doubt, which as a matter of fact we often feel, "whether ii 
certain cognition is true or not. If the srr j R Ta ' ? is intaitive aud 
is tnown along with the cognition itself, snch a doubt can 
never arise. The validity of any cognition is therefore de- 

termined by a subsequent inference wbich is bas* 

ed on the intervening actual expe^rience of the thing. Thus 
first we believe we see water ; then this helief produces 
(for the water), which produces (towards it). Thisu-^;]^ 
is satisfied if the water really exists there, but not if it is 
simply a mirage. Hence the satisfaction of sr^ is a proof 
of the reality of our perception ; that is, the truth of our 
perception is determined by external evidence. Similarly the 
truth of words is ascertained by their being i. e. being 
in harmony with external things. 

8. The advocates of think that a stitt is pro- 

duced by the presence of somepositivejgfor, which varies with 
the nature of the snrT} that is, in perception it is qnršt 

9.nd so on; while an grsr^rriscausedby the presence 
of some frq- such as distance, defective sight ete.* According 
to the other side, no positive ajor is required for stttt but 
simple fmw is quite suffieient. The chief objection of 

against the N%iy&yika view is that if the truth of one 
cognition is to be determined by an extra inference, the vali¬ 
dity of that inference again wi.ll have to be ascertained by a 
third inference, and so on ad infinitum. In this way there will 


* B, P, l^o-3. 
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be no certainty of knowledge* It is unnecessary to enter 
further into tbis interesting but endless controversy. The 
reason why it was p^sned with so much vigour on both 
sides seems to be its important hearing on the question of 

the authority of the Vedas. If »[r5g[ is ^qrcr-snFnw as the 
Mimämsakas held, the truth of the Vedas was self-evident, 
and they required no external sanction to prove their claim 
to unflinching obedieuce; while if was tRcrtsnTM) the 
Vedas required some external proof of their anthority, such 
as the fact of their being composed by Omniscient God. 
The Bauddkas denied the authority of the Vedas altogether, 
while the Naiydyikas made it dependent on God’s author- 
ship. This may be one reason why the Naiy&yikas and 
Vaišeshikas were termed by their more orthodox rivals, g?dr- 
or Semi-BuddUsts. 

9. T. D. incidentally notices another doctrine of the 
Prdbkdkara school of Mimämsakas that all knowledge is 
true (of course so far as it goes), and consequently the 
distinction between srtrr and erjrWT is unfounded. If 

is the test for the reality of knowledge, then the 
erroneous apprehension of silver on mother-o’pearl also 
aometimes produces a srfT%j and will therefore be snrr while 
that srj|f% can be fully accounted for by the recollection of 
the formerly-seen silver and the pereept of the object pre¬ 
sent. This cannot be, says the Naiyäyika', because there is 
much ia ascribing to the actual snTT itself. 

The erroneous apprehension of silver on may appear 
to be true so lõng as it lasts, but it is not srUT» because it is 
aot ITR. 

Sect. LXIY. 5inwr. 

Wrong appehension is of three kinds, doubt, error and 
false assumption. Doubt is the apprehension of mrious contirary 
properties in one object^ e. g. Is it a post or a man ? Error is 
false knowledge^ as silver in a conch-shell. False assumption 

is the deduction of a wider thing by the torong kypoth^sis of a 
narrow one^ e. g. if there be no fire there would be no smoke. 

1. Häving treated the author in the present 

section enumerates the varieties of 

‘wrong apprehension’ because to 

_^ .. ■ I . , I . - 1 I „ I I I ■ ■■ .. I ■ .. . r - 

* For a*fuUer diBcasaion Bee Sarva. D. S. Calc. ed. pp, 129-32, and 

Vcd. Far. Oale. «d. P. 27. 
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understand true apprehension fully we also require a Irnow- 
ledge of its opposite misapprekension. is already 

defined as “the cognition of a thiag as possessed of an attri- 
bute which ia fact it; does not possess.’’* It iias been well 
said that truth is one, but falsehood is various. Hence 
tbe definition of contains no restriction as to 

certainty. Misapprekension may therefore be first divided 
into Certitude (i^snr or and In-certitnde ( )• 

Oertitude again may be either conscious or unconscions, 
thafe is, it may either have been volnntarily and purposely 
assumed (^Srrfnf ), or itpay have been cansed by some ad- 
ventitious circumstance oalled (3T?!TfFf)- The ftrst is 
called and is assumed rvith a Ml consciousuess of its 
falsity; the second is called or and is invol- 

untary. ör doubt is always involuntary (eTfTTCnf )> 

because as soon as the error is perceived it is aü once 
dispelled. 

Thus Misapprekension naturally splits into three kindst 
Doubt, Error and False Assumption or 
Hypothesis. Some indude ^ in 
for the obvious reason that though vol- 
untarily made on the part of one of the two disputants it 
does not essentially differ from any other kind of er 7 'or ; but 
Annambkatta gives prominence to it by mentioning it sep- 
arately, because although invalid itself it is often useful in 
argumentätion aud assists the valid proofs in obtaining 

right knowledge. Dream, says T. D., is inciuded under 
while the fallacies of infereuce already mentioned 
will also fail under the same head. 

Doubt is defined as the knowledge of various con- 
trary properties in one and the same ob- 
ject.” The propriety of each of the three 
limitations 1%^ and 

WRT> is explained by T. D. Doubt has three charac- 
teristics, that the knowledge must be of several properties, 


* Vide Seot. 35, aud Notes 3, 4 and 5 tliereon. 
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that tliey niusfc:lbe irfeconcilaWe with one another, and that 
they must be apprehended in the same tbing. The definition 
however is not quite satisfactory, for it contains the word 
which is not very easy to define. There is no certain 
test to determine -what properties are contrary to one another 
and -what not. Roughly we may say that those which are 
uever observed together as existing in one object are 
irreconcilable. For example, srsgpfõr and rrgiarfsr are, one might 
say, because they are never observed together; but 

suppose a centaur which is half-man and half-horseisactual- 
ly found on earth, then they will no longer beft^. Besides 
even supposing that they are properties and that a 

centaur does not really esist, the definition of would 

stiil apply to the imaginary notion of a centaur which is 
undoubtedly a knowledge of several contrary properties in 
one thiug. This last objection may however be answered 
by saying that a centaur being wholly au imaginary being 
there is no on which the contrary properties are to be 
imposed. A better definition is vrrofor 

cptra" is an alternative, and the contrary sfttrs are the 
pföperty and its negation. Thus when we have a doubt 

5T ^5 is one cptf^ and sn^c^Tcsr is the other; and 

the is said to be When we have a doubt 

5^ srr? it is for there we have four 

possible cases andspr^T 


3. ( Error ) is of course any false notion; and ,is 

the mis-apprehensmi proper. Meductio 

mfnt^hy^ReducUo absurdmn requires some esplantion. 
ad absurdum. The definition of in the test is 

rather vague. Literally it signifies the 
imposition of a more estensive thing through the assump- 
tion of the less. The esample given is however quite 
misleading. is õqitR and is sinw; therefore 

we assume the esistence of and deduce from it by 

means of a regular syllogism the esistence of as in 

the sentence RTtrff »T WR which implies 

that necessarily leads to ^sjTTiilR* This is called 

and this according to Ännambkatta^s 
definition would be ct#. But no one cau say that the pro- 
46 
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position, necessarily leads to is a mis- 

apprekension^ sioce it is perfectly correct and does notbing 
more tban express the of fir negatively. As a 

matter of fact the proposition only expresses the stfTfH" hy 
which the conclusion, denominated fr#, is arrived at. 
Properly speaking ^ is neither the process of hypothetical 
reasoning in which a false conclusion is deduced from a 
wrongly assiimed hypothesis ( as some have erroneously 
supposed ), nor is it the sqrfw oii which such conclusion is 
based, as Aoinambkattci’s illustration has led others to 
believe. Siict a mistake seems to have been committed by 
Roer who tra^-slates rr^ by ‘discussiis-W* and by Ballantyne 
who translates Annamhhatta^ s ^7 "‘consists in 

establishing the pervader etc.^f ^TRtiris not the act of 
q^iT but the conclusion that is namely, ^ (^1%) 

This conclusion which is called cT^ is false, because it 
is contradicted by our actual perception of smoke on the 
mountain. 

4. The process of arrivingat this lieductio adabsurdum conclii- 
sion is this. Suppose one observes smoke on the mountain 
and wishes to infer flre from it. He thereui^on declares the 
and%^, aiii then states the ? 

^ ete. But his adversary raay not admit the sqrTW to 

be correct. How is he then to proeeed ? He cannot infer 
flre from smoke, unless the inmriable concomitance of the 
two things is aeeepted by the adversary. Hethereforeresorts 
to the reverse process: of reasoning called Reduetio ad 
absurdum, in which he grants, for the sake of argument, 
the groundless contention of his adversary, namely, 
that the mountain is not fiery, and deduees from it 
by a regular and correct syllogism, a conclusion ( Moun¬ 
tain has no smoke ) which is palpably absurd as it isdirectly 
contradicted by the observed fact of smoke. And the absur- 
dity of this conclusion of course proves the absurdity of the 
hypothesis from which it was deduced, namely, the contention 
of the adversary. In order to do this he bggiaa by asking 

* Roer’s Tram. o/B. P. Bibl. In. p. 69-70. 

"j* Ballantyne : Leoimes on Nyaya PMl. p. 52. 
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gf|pFrrg[ ?r If the former alternative is accepted, then of 
course Ms conclasion is admitted, and he need noi proceed; 
but if the adversary accepts the latter, then he goes on 

ff ^ ^ If the adver- 

sary questions this he is at once asted to prodnce an in- 
stance where smote is fonnd in the absence of fire; bnt this • 
he cannot do since being the qrnf of grf|i; can never exist 
apart from^it. The adversary is therefore forced to accept 
the cJTTfWj ^rar i Now his assumption 

is gr^^^n^rsiisa:; therefore he reasons q^r I 

\ w ete. Thus he . gets at the 

conclusion q^^iät ; bnt this must ae false as it is 

directly opposed tofllie observed fact q-^ The as¬ 

sumption therefore from which this absurd conclusion is 
derived, namely q^l^r ?^^srqrg;, must be false, aud its con- 
tradietory ^l % TTr q : must be true. Here the speaker i 
first imposes or assuraes the esistence of õ^ttr ' 

on the mountain, and from that (arro^JT) deduees the ex--^ 
istence of õtrnTcP tj^rr^TR, both of wMch impositions be- ; 
ing false are properly termed arr^R* The dedueed grrdq’? 
namely the absurd conclusion, is called The real sense 
of AmiamhMtta^s^ definition is thus brought out in MUa- 

that is, au obviously mong notion as to the existence 
of RTW on the q^, derived from a similar palpably wrong 
assumption of the existence of õqrR in the same place. 

5. The cT^ differs from ftqRqr in being formed by one 
who knows its falsity, wbile it differs from a WTTW STITTTR 
in being only subsidiary to the establishment of its con-- 
tradietory. Ancient Naiy&yikas mentioned eleven tinds of . 
tT#s, of which the moderus accept only iive, viz. sTTfJTTSR 
(Ignoratio Eleneki ), (Dilemma ), ( Cirde ), 

sivrciwr (Degressvs ad mfinitnm ) and srHPRW^^ŽST^ ( De- 
daetio ad ahsurdum ). The example usually giveu comes 
under the last head, while the first four are only varieties 
of ^RqrfwR: and fallacies framed in particular forms. 

The cT^ or STgiTR is very useful in proving 
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things whicii camiot be proved by positive iiiference, 
and is particularly indispensable in tbeological discussions. 
Religious commands whicb transcend oiir liinited reason can 
be justified only by saeb special argaments; Manu tbere- 
fore says:— 

W ^% 3 [%crT- H (M. S.XII. 106 ). 

In matters of religion whicb are above and beyond positive 
human experience ^ or contrary inference is often tbe only 
metbod available to satisfy tbe inveterate doubter or silence 
a persistent adversary. Kant bad to assume a sejjarate 
facnlty of Intnition to aeeount for all sneb extra-sensnous 
knowledge. Saiy^^pkas solved tbe difficulty by adopting 
inference. 


Sect. LXY. 

Remembrance also is of two kmds\ tme andfalse\ the one 
arisingfrom true cognition is tme^ that arising from false 
cognition is false, 

1 * (Remembrance ) bas been already defined in 

Seetion 34 . After treating of tbe two kinds 
(^Pprehensions, true as well as false, tbe 
autbor annouuees a similar division of 
Remembrance. But tbe fundamentum divisionis is different in 
tbis case. is true or false according as it does or does 

not correspond to tbe objeet as it exists externally;wbile tbe 
trutb or falsity of is made to depend entirely on tbe 
trutb or falsity of tbe from wbieb it originates. A 
remembrance wbieb springs from right apjyrehension is rigbt, 
and tbat wbieb springs from wrong apprehension is wrong. 
Tbe reason of tbis difference of tests for and 

probably lies in tbe fact tbat being amediate knowledge 
is not directly conneeted with external objeets. Besides a 
remembrance is often considerably removed botb in time and 
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place from the first apprehension^ and conseq^nently the test 
of srwnrJT appHcable to all first-hand cognitions, namely the 
inference based on actual verification of the external object, 
is generally not available in the case of When we 

believe we see water, we can at once verify the trnth of our 
perception by touching or drinldng the water; but when we 
only remember to have seen water some time back and at a 
distant place, it is obvionsly impossible for us to go to the 
place and verify the trnth of our Hence a different 

test of trnth is applied to f*- test, by the way, recognized 
in the case of all mediate cognitions, namely, the correctness 
or incorrectness of the original notions which produce 
them. Thns the validity of an depends on the 

validity qf the while the trnth of de¬ 

pends on the correct knowledge of the Similarly the 
trnth of also depends npon the trnth of the original 
Bnt there is one drawback to this method. Snppose 
the original was trne but the impression left by it 
is distorted or partially elfaced by lapse of time ; then the 
remembrance will be obvionsly mntilated and false, although 
the apprehension itself was right. Or snppose both the ap- 
prehension aud the impression weregood, but owiug to some 
accidental canse, such as a waut of proper or the pre- 

sence of any obstruction or inattention, the remembrance 
does not fully agree with the ; yet it cannot be sffrr* 

Again dreams are supposed to be and are often 

prodnced by actual experience of the things perceived ; why 
are then all dreams false ? These objections can be ans- 
wered by saying that every requires to be verified if not 
with external objects, at least with trne cognitions of those 
external objects. 


Sect. LXYI—LXXII. 

What is, experienced by all with agreeable feelings is 
Fleasure. 

What is experienced hy all with disayreeable feelings is 
Fain. 
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Desire is yearydng. 

A'cer$io7i is irritation. 

Action is effort. 

Merit is the p7'oduct of enjoined actions. 

Demerit is the prod%iet of prohihited action. 

1. SectioBS 66 to 72contain short definitions of the uext 
seven qualities. The group consists of three pairs of 
co-related (jualities, namely 

and one siugle quality st^TcJT. The two qnalities which 
form each a pair, thoiigh co-related, are not contradic- 
tories of each other ; hnt both are positive qualities of 
opposite Hnds. 

2. (Pleasnre) is defined in the text, as ‘that which is 

experienced hy all withagreeahlefeelings’, 
PleasitreandPain. while ( Pain ) is ‘ that which is ex¬ 
perienced with disagreeable feelings. ’ 
They are not of each other, and mayoftenco- 

exist, as when a king enjoys mnch pleasnre together with occa- 
sional grief. The definitions of ^ and given in the text 
seem to be fanlty, and are therefore replaced by better ones 
in the commentary, for, as NUakantha remarks, ^ 

unphilosophical to lahel once for all certain external objects 
as and certain others as for the same 

thing may be pleasnrable to one man and painful to another. 
The best criterion in this case is therefore the individnal 
experience of each man ( : )• But the 

qnestion again arises what kind of individnal experience 
is pleasnrable and what is painful. Hence more elaborate 
definitions of ^ given, like those in N. B. 

says N. B., is that is, pleasnre is 

i desired for its own sake and not for the pnrpose of satisfy- 
ing the desire of some other thing ; or in other words plea¬ 
snre is the ultimate aim of all onr acts and is fiot a 
means to some other end. Similarly pain is the object of 
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aversion in itself, and not because ifc causes the aversion for 
any other thing. 

3. and gfq-, desire and aversion, are respectively de- 

Desire and aver- ‘ wishing ’ and ‘ irritation. ’ 

sion. 

4. sjtr??r or ejforf is not the actual act, but ratber tbe readi- 

ness of tbe mind coupled witb an attempt 
Effort. towards performiug tbat act, as wben a 

dying person makes an e^ort to speak, 
bat cannot do so owing to a failure of bis powers. snTcJT 
or as it is sometiines called is tberefore best rendered by 
effort, or voliüon. 

5. merit ) and ( demerit ) are tbe two varieties 

of ( Desüny ), and imply two posi- 
Merit and Deme- tive tbings popularly known as 'jtnr and 
’ qjcf respectively. Merit is tbat wbicb 

is produced from acts enjoined by S7'uti, wbile demerit is 
produced from tbe doing of probibited acts. For example, 
tbe Vedic test is a ftfw, and tbere¬ 
fore tbe performance of a sacrifice would prodnce 

merit ; wbile bt being a tbe eating of 

frnit would prodnce demerit. 


Sect. LXXIII and LXXIY. 

The eight qualities, cognition ete. are special attributes of 
Soul only» 

Cognition, desire and effort are of tm kinds'. etemal 
and non~eternodi\ eternal belong to God, non-eternal to human 
soul. 

1. Tbe eigbt qualities from to are tbe special 
ebaraeteristies of soul oiily, i. e. tbey are subjeetive as 
opposed to otber qualities wbicb bave objeetive or esternal 
existeuce. Tbey are also co-related to one anotber as cause 
and effeet, and are mentioned in tbat order. Eacb of tbese 
in fact is tbe effeet of tbe immediately preceding and tbe 
cause of tbe uext following. Cognition is of course tbe 

foundation of all internal esperiences. Of tbese- and 
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are the altimate objects to be desired or avoided. The 
notions of pleasure and pain respectively |)rodace correspoud- 
ing desire ( ) or aversion (%*? ) for their meaus. Tbis 

desire or aversion gives rise to an eftbrt (srcTcsr) directed towards 
obtaining or avoiding those means. Good aad bad elForts 
prodiice merit and demerit respectively ; wbile these last 
produce a on the mind, vs^hicb becomes wheu 

ripened the cause of a succession of birtlis. 

2 * ftfrwirs or special qnalities are enumeratod in the 
verse quoted on p. 86 stip 7 ^a, Out of these eight i. e. the 
six, intellect, pleasnre, pain, desire, aversion and effort, 
and Adrishta or fate inclading both merit and demerit are 
the special qaalities of Soul only. The significance of TnWj 
only, is that these qualities reside in Soul alone and no- 
where else, while the other special qualities are found in 
other substances. A is deflned by T. D. in the 

next section as a qnality that resides in one substance, only 
at a time aud not in two or more substances conjointly, such 
as number ete. See p. 87 ., supra. 


Sect. LXXY. 

FaeuUp or Impulse is of tkree kinds‘ Velodty^ Mental m- 
pression and Elasticity. 

!• Faculty is almost undefinable, as may be guess- 

ed from the truism giveu by T. D. The 
Faculty. reasou of it seems to be that its three 

varieties are so incongruous and different 
in nature that no general definition can be equally applic- 
able to all. The wonder rather is how these irreconcilable 
thiugs came to be classed under one head. S. G. gives a 
definition which is only a little better: 

‘that which has a ( ^3JT- 
^) which is next below ^«rsTrf^ aud which resides in 
both the general qualities and the special c[ualities of Soul.’ 
The qualities are sharply divided intotwo classes, general and 
special^ but is the only quality which is common to 
both, since two of its varieties, Velocity and Elasticity go 
under general qualities, while the third called or 
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mciifal /.uif/rctifiion iti i-iic fi/uxJtd uatüily <ji‘ Soul. Aixoihor 
and. perhaps a stiil ])etcer dfSnii.ion of is giveii by 

Tärkika-llakd-il :—i 
^FTft^TTtfw: Ci* 5% i! “ A property wliicii pro- 

duces au edect from a causo of tuc sinio kiud, althoiigli it 
is itself dissiniilar.’' Tliis raeaus that wlianever a rpiality 
or actiou in a thing is repeatöd or produces ettects exactiy 
sirailar to itself by somo iatorual force and witliout exterual 
agency, tbe internal ‘force is called 

2. TJic tbreo varieties of are ( Vclocity ), ^tr^TT 

{Mental impressioj^) and {Elas- 

The first is said to reside in the 
five corporeal ( ijcf ) substances only, 
namely, cartli, watei\ light, air and inind ; aud the reason 
is obvious, for tliere can be no velocüy or inotion nnlcss the 
thing ]\as a liiuited diinonsion. strjh is simply dehned as 
that iinpressiou which is boru of and bocomes the 

canse of rejnembrance. or Klasticiijj is that 

power or force which brings a thing bac-k to its norinal 
shape or condition whcuever it is distorted. Elastidty is 
found in earthy things snch as a niat. The several reinarks 
of T. D. have been already explained in their proper places, 
and so need not be uoticed here. Of these three varieties 
^TRtTT alone deserves the naine of and is generally 

referred to by that word. The other two are cominon proioerties 
of all material things, aud can be termed only by a very 

far-fetched analogy. Ballantyne thinks that the siinilarity 
of the three varieties of consists in the thing acting 
by itself without an iinpnlse froin an external agent. The 
esplanatiou is jilaiisible, thongh not cpiite convincing. 
# 5 cpR is tlierefore an impulso inheriug in the very thing 
in which a property reprodnces itself. This is ab best the 
only characteristic wherein the three varieties agree. 


Sect. LXXYI-LXXIX. 

Action consists of motion. That tchich causes conncction 
witk region upwards is Tosshiy', that tchich causes connection 


47 


* Tdrki.Ica~liaLiihd 4S, 
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wlth region downwards is Dropping], that tohich causes con- 
nection nearer the hody is Piilling or Contractiony that tvhick 
coAises connection with distant place is Pushing or Expaoision. 
All else is motion residing only in the four substances Earth 
ete. and mind. 

These secfcions treat of the remaining categories, except 
the last. For an explanation of them, see Notes on Seet. V. 
to Seet. VIII. p2). 81-99 Supra. 


Sect. lxxx'. 

Antecedent negation is without a heginning but has an end., 
and eccists before the produetion of an effeet. Destruetion has 
a heginning but no end., and occurs after the produetion of 
effeet. Ahsolute negation exists during three times, {past 
present and future ) and has a counter-entity determined by 
eonneetion (loith another ), e. g. there is no jar on groiind. 
lieeiproeal negation is that whose eounter-entity is determined 
by relation of identity., e. g. agar is not a piece of cloth. 

1 * or Negation is defined by its veryname 

As the anthor has already stated its four 

Negation. kinds, he uow goes on to define each of 

theni. ‘'Antecedent negation has an end but no heginning/ 
wbile ‘■Consequent negation or destruetion has a heginning but 
no end.’ The other two have neither heginning nor 

end. Thus the first two form one group of transient 
negations., the other two a seeoud group of permanent ones. 
Antecedent and Consequent negations are spoken of with 
refercnce to a «prr, the one representing the time before 
produetion, and the other representing the time after 
destruetion. Thus srFnTR> and may be said to 
represent in order the three dmsious of etemal time, past, 
present and future, of which the past () has no 
heginning and the future () has no end beeause time 
itself is etemal. Between these two divisions of eternity 
Hes the which is limited both ways, naraely, by ereation 
lit one end and by destruetion at the other. But suppose a 
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wMch has once been destroyed is reproduced; 'will not 
then its iuterraediate have been destroyed in its tarn by 
the reproduction ? The Raiy&yikn answers, no; becanse tbe 
second tbough produced from tbe same materials, is 
distinct from the first. That 'wbich was destroyed was 
destroyed for ever, wbile the new production is one which 
never existed before. T. D. mentions three characteristics 
of srnnTR and each; both reside on the intimate or ma- 
terial cause of their 0 . g. resides on g^fcrtiTW; 

they are respectively the cause and effect of their srira^tf%; 
and they are respectively the reasons why people say of a 
thing that ‘it will be,’ or that ‘it is destroyed.’ 


2. Absolute negation is ‘that wbich is etemal and has a 
srf^ ^ T R ' determined by some connection 
Absolute negation. -with another thing ), while reciyrocal 

negation has a 5rT %^ T ^ that is determined 
by the relation of identity of two things.’ The qnalification 

V. V. ) distinguishes 3Tf?r- 
from srr*Pn3r and 1 ^, while 

distinguishes it from The name gTrSr»=clT^rr=r ™ay 

be explained by the derivation sT^rrTRf^mgjTSftTt 


is the connection by which one thing may reside on 
another. Thus a -spr resides on its 3 TT%cpyTrr the by 

while jpfvr resides in earth by each of 

which is called Now if a jar stands on any spot of 

gronnd we say by which of conrse we mean :^?fprr- 

• qgs rgi;; and hence even in snch a case we are free to 
say that ^iRpr##'%«T «TTT%* The jar stands on the 

spot by bnt not by ^gTTeTTW^vr; so that although 

is by it is by Here ^ is the 

srfwrm of ^cf^pi'8 not by #?fpT bnt by ^nPTsrw; or 

more brielly the srf^TFrar of 'er? is ^TRFTrwi%T5r* Similarly 
although earth possesses odour by the may be 

said to be srft^tFT of 

Wheneyer therefore an ^pp?cTT«rR of a thing is spoten of it 
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is always iiudorstoocl tliah idie akso^ute nõgatlon is prcdicatod 
of t.lie STI%'^'TST ty some pirticular Heuco ■3|c^?cTr^r=r is 
defiued as 


Reciprocal nega 
tion distingnished. 


3. is distingnisLablö from iü iiaving 

to depead on a diSörent Idud of In 

tlie former a tliing is 3rra’?fTf% ^jf 
residiiig in anofclier by oTfTeR^^sr? a-öd 

not by or as is tlie case witii 3TR^’7TT'¥rR'* la 

siraple langnage, wlien vre spoab of ahsolute negation we 
deay any connecfcion befcween the srfH^rfir on the oue bänd 
and the ei^ifrpir that is the on the other; in reci¬ 

procal negation we deny only the ideutity of the two. Whcn 
we say only conrey that they.are not identi- 

cal; bnt when we say we mean something 

more ; we convey that not only ■^cT^ and^ are non-identical; 
bnt that they are not CT^en connected togetlier. eTRrcTT^sTR 
is the denial of a between two things; is 

the deniiil of their Tliiis if we say «T 

we deny the identity of the ghost and the post; if we say 
twr^T 'sf we deny the esistence of the ghost on the 
post. The iiatnre of the is tlierefore determined by 

the form of the denial altlioiigh the idea conveyed inay be 
the saime, ^ 0 # ■?rTf?cr aud ^ inean the 

sarae thing; bnt one is au sfrcr^^^jcr, while the other is 
an sFjftHTT^rR. 


4. S. C. dhddes into two sorts cr^cr^H‘‘<rof3|R'š^ 

srra'mi%r?':^: '^that whose q-R^ftfSt is a prp- 
luf7wgatioif ^^^“ pedy residing in one substance as 'erSTRT- 

‘that whose is a proporty joiutly residiug in many 

things as rrt^TR. ’ Biit this is not the only division possi- 
ble, for, as T. D. remarks, botli STRSTrTVfR and 
will have as inany kinds, as the and the crTfTcR of the 
srf^^ftR wiil be various, althongh the 5srR^-'rfiir itself remains 
the same.^ 

õ. The sentenee in T. l")., explaiiiing the mnltiplicity of 
ahsolute and reedj/iiooal iiegatlons is even 
corrected very obscnre if not positively 
iucoiTOct. Jt reads irF%fiT%rR^¥?^fr*R- 
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tence will be intelligible if we take ^Trocq- to mean ■gif or 
properfcy. It will then mean ‘that and 

though häving* one sn^TT^T) are manifold owing to the varie- 
ty ( ) of the properties (^rrfiw) and connections (w»f) 

that are respectively 5fT%qi r d(sjia each case ; that is, 
the number of srNto depends on the variety of srf^o-^^o- 
and that of on the variety of 

MÜakamtha interpretes the sentence in the same way. The 
remark appears to have been copied from a passage in 
RarjhunCitliob SiromanVs Dtdhiti, wbich being more explicit . 
may be profitably compared with it. Baghun&tha says 

^t#?Trq''#^=Pw4'-^T§:i'cq'*3[: i srmo— 

e^} srfff°—1t4v?rr?qR1 4 fq ?ft3=RT* * An illnstra- 
tion will make all this clear. The 3TeqiTrrwr5r of is 

distinct from that of because the srf^^tl^rr- 

in one is % c r^ - q -spgrw^f and in the other 

la there is no #^r*f and therefore the 

?TT^fTq*is considered with respect to properties (qT^) residing on 
sTftqtfqf. Thus the gryqtRTqrrqofs^cr^a^isdifferent from that of 
because the yfd q^i f q crrq^#^^ is vfl^rqin one and 
in the other case. 

0. In concliision T.D.notices some of the different views 
propounded in connection with ^r^rq- The Vaiseshikas recog- 
nize a fifth ar^rrq called ^mrfq^rqTq ‘ temporary absence ’ in 
such cases as ff q-jt qim- The qarqrq esists on 153^ so 
lõng as qz’ is absent, and vanishes as soon as it is brought 
there; it is not thereforeand so differs fromsrcqvtTTqTq- 
AnnamhhaUa indudes it in sTfqrTTTqTq? for as a matter of fact 
q^rqnqr resides permanently on while its occasional dis- 
appearance may be esplained by its being covered by q-g: 
whenever the latter is present. A ruie is therefore laid down 
that the sfTcqrcqrqTq of q^gr though is manifestel only 

when it is accompanied by either the or tfism of 

q-ä"4?fjq on ijrra'. 

7. A writer named Saimdadop&dkjdya introduced a new 
kind of arqrq called in such esamples 

as qs-ftq q^ that is, qg* does not exist on in 

^ pliimžicharya : Ny<hjct’-K^>^^‘^ P* 
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the form of qr although it may esist fchere as 'srgr; bufc 
AnnambhaUa along with tlie majority of Fydya writers con* 
siders it at the most a case of STfiTR and not a 

simple As a matter of fact this Tariety of 3 T¥rr«r is 

recognized for dialectical pnrposes only and isof little usein 
practical life. 

8. Opposed to the Naiyäyikas were the Prdbhäkara school 
of Mlmärnsakas (followers of Prahhä- 
Negation not re- kara or Guru ), who refnsed to recognize 
systematists. as a separate category existing 

apart from its Accordingto them 

and generally according to all the Mlmärnsakas and Vedän- 
tins is only ‘ simple suhstratum 

and nothing more. ’ T. D. rejects this view on the 
ground that it is impossible to determine what gyi % q [5 ' y qt %cf yq~ 
is. But if, says the Mlmämsaka, is ^ separate cate¬ 

gory there will be 3 T?T^«rr> for as 'sr^TT^TT^ is diiferent from 
^3-, the of 'Er3T*JT«r will differ from it, and so the num¬ 
ber of 3T>irr5rs will be iufinite. To remove this objection, the 
ancient ITaiyäyikas regarded the second sr^rrq’ e. 

as identical with "et?. The moderns howeyer go one step 
fnrther and regard the second 3T«rR as distinct from both ^ 
and WT^fTRr; but the of that, namely the third 

was identified "with the first, the reason being that 

an ST^TR beiag a negatiou can be identical with an ^t^tr only 
and ueyer with a >TRq^ lihe eth:. AnnambhaUa appears to 
favour the ancient view. 


Sect. LXXXI. 

As all tkings are included severally in those enumerated, it is 
proved that there are only seven categories. 

1. The author concludes his Compendium of Seven Oate- 
gories by showing that all the other 

The seven-fold padärtkas mentioned by Gotama as well as 
haustim. Other writers are included in some one of 

the seven enumerated at the beginning of 
this book» Gotama's first aphorism which is 9^uoted by T. D, 
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contains a list of sixteen paddrthas recognized bytbe Naiyd- 
yikas proper, naroelj, snrTor ( Proof ), sr^ ( Object of know- 
^edge ), ( Doubt ), sRirrnT ( Motive ), (Instance), 

('Conclusioa), (Premise), cT«f {Beductio ad Äb- 
surdum)^ f^ö|?r ( Determination ), ( Disquisition ), 

( Oontroversy ), r?cTU^T ( Cavil), ( Fallacy ), ^ 

(Perversion), (Self-contradiction), andf^jrrf;5:5£ITq-(Refuta- 
tion ). T. D. fcben briefly explains eacb of these and its sub- 
divisions. All these are not properly speaHng cafcegories but 
only so many topics that require to be attended to in a dis- 
pntation with an antagonist. Gotama^s lö topics wMch are 
meant for dialectical punpbses are therefore in no way ir- 
reconcilable with the seven Categories of Kanäda which are 
metaphysical. There are howeYer some other things recog¬ 
nized as separate pad&rthas by other systematists, but they 
also fail under the seven mentioned in this book. For in¬ 
stance and( OwwersAjjt?), says T. D.,are not 

independent categories as some have supposed. power oi 
burning -which resides in fire is not different from fire, while 
the power oi ashes to cleanse metals is also not distinct from 
the washing away of those ashes, after they have purified the 
metal. or ownership is only the capability of a thing for 
being disposed of justasone pleases,andis therefore nothing 
but a q^uality of the thing. ( Resemblance ) has also 

been supposed by some to be a distinct paddrtha ; but Vis- 
mnätha answers : 5 ^ 

< * 

2.' The last paragraph of T. D. begins with a curious dis- 
quisition on the meaning of the Potential 
^ion! form, ete. -which is usually em- 

ploy’ed in Vedic injunetions ; but it is ra- 
ther diSicult to see.how the topic is relevant in a book on 
Nydyay unless of course itis intended to show that theiVy^a 
System, although diftering considerably from the exegetical 
sehool of Mimärnsakas^ is not really inconsistent with the 
unquestioned authority of the Vedas and has itsown method 


* S. M. Galc. ed. p. 4. 
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OI iaierpreting Vedic fcexts. acoordiug to ilotania^ iö 
3> ^ ^ tGXt wliich eujoins soiug uct upon men. 

Yedic texts are eitlier (lujiinctioia ) ( Stateiiiont 

of a fact) or ( Repetitiou ), of wliich irf the 

Principal and the other two only subsidiary to it. Jngunction 
is of two Mnds, ( Cominand ) such as arf^firir 

or ( Permission ) such as 

grnfr the dlfference between the two heing that the first 
enjoins a which entails sin if omitted, while the 

second prescribes only a which may or may not be 

performed. AnnambhaUa^s definition offtf% is “ a sentence 
which conveys knowledge that pT:ompts a desire for action 
which in its turn produces effort.” The second of the above 
texts for iastance prompts a to perform a 

and then he mates preparations for the ceremony. But one 
might ask how can WTRStJT the cause of the atfcainment 
of heaven to the iirjttJ!' since a cause must be 

‘ immediately preceding the effect,’ while in this case 

the end of the sacrifice and its viz. the attainment of 
heaven ( which can tahe place only after the death of R)? 
may be separated by considerable lapse of tiine ? To remove 
this difficulty and establish a connection between the cause 
and the a õRqrr is assumed in tbe interval, 

called 


3. Althongh the JSfaigdyika accojjtšThe efdcacy of Vedic 
rites as befits every orthodox systematist, 
he does not depend upon them exclusive- 
ly. The attaimnent of heaven by means 
of the Vedic rites is not according to him the true goal of 


Thesummum ho 
num'. 


man. The end and aim of philosophy, says T. P., such as 
the knowledge of tho seven paddrihas, is Salvation, which 
consists in recognizing the seif as distinct from body and 
other material things. This is laid down in the celebrated 
text, “Oh Maitreyi, the Seif should be percexved, heard, 


* Ö. S. II, 1, 62. 
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considered and contemplated upon.’’* Gotama defines 
or as sTTf^rf^^r ‘ etemal cessation of 

pain,’ while Kanada declares that 5 ^^ or sahation consists 
in ‘ the separation of tlie soni from the former body, not fol- 
lowed by liis union 'with another owing to the absence of 
31^.’t According to both, salmtion consists not in auy 
kind of positive pleasure as the Mimamsakas think, but in 
the conaplete and etemal cessation of all pain. This can 
be attained by right knowledge alone, as is distinctly said 
in the šrutiy ctžt^ ’T?«rr R*gB'’TfTT^r4 

2 . e. the Vedic rite, does not directly lead to salmtion as 
the MiTnämsakas suppose; bnt it only prepares the ground 
for the attainnaent of knowledge by destroying sins and 
purifying the soni. When this knowledge is ” digested by 
constant contemplation, it ripens and leads to%^^. This 
process is described in Gotama's second aphorism, 

five things, pain, birth, effort, faults and erroneous know¬ 
ledge, the destraction of the snbse(][uent leads to the destruc- 
tion of the immediately preceding, and so ultimateiy the 
salvatiou follows. The destmction of causes the 

removal of various ^jtts such as ^tc. "When these 

are removed effort also ceases, for no desire is left to iudnce 
Cessation of sr?i% necessarily stops 
for sr^i% häving ceased, no action is done and no which 
is the cause of 3 ^ is produced. "When the series of births 
ends, it is necessarily folloy^ed by the cessation of pain, for 
then the soni is for ever freed from the body which is the 
Seat of pain. ¥inally, complete cessation of pain brings on 
salvation, which is the altimate goal of all true philosophy. 
The proper way to attain salvation is therefore to attack 
the very beginning, namely, fSröjTqTFT which lies at the 
root of all our misery. This ■rerssrT^TFr consists in the er- 

Brih. Xr. j^.iv,4.5. 
•j* V^mnätha: V. S. VrUti II, 18. 

X ävet&hvatara, Üj), 71* 15. 

I Q. S. I, 1, 2. 
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roneous Identification of the soni with our body and with 
material objects. Cognitions such as ^ 3# are 

all Products of sucb wrong Identification. It is tb.e purpose 
of true Šdstra therefore to destroy tbis by impart- 

ing ^RqTTfr* This true knowledge is tbe correct knowledge 
of tbe seven categories, for it is only by knowing these ac~ 
curately tbat one can discriminate tbem from the etemal 
and tranacendental Soul. To give a rigbt knowledge of tbe 
paddrihas is tberefore tbe snTir5r?r of Sdstra. Tbe 

necessity for inculcating tbis arises from our com- 

mon experience as expressed in tbe maxim JT 

wbicb is as true in tbe case of acquision of 
knowledge as in other walks of life. All systems of Indian 
pbilosopby open with an enunciation of the 

four req^uisites of every Sdstra^ and m'M l «tst or purpose wbicb 
is one of tbem is invariably stated to be the cffWRj fbe 
knowledge of reality, leading to salvation. Ancient Hindu 
pbilosophers may figbt with one another on almost eyery 
point, but in one respect tbey agree among themselves and 
differ from tbe votaries of other religions, viz. in holding 
tbat it is knowledge of truth and not blind faitb in a revela- 
tion or a Saviour tbat is tbe road to salvation. Even tbereli- 
gion of Bhakti wbicb spread tbrough and permeated popular 
tbongbt in India in later times under Mabomedan 
infitience was based on tbe solid principle of Tbe 

doetrine of |n*TFwr^i is in fact tbe corner-stone of all tbe 
pbilosopbical Systems of India. 



Äppendix Ä. 

Meaning of Ävaehehhedaka. 


Hothing is more difficalt for a beginner than to under- 
stand tbe exact sense of tbe term Ämehohhedaka and its 
varieties wMch occur so freq^uently in Nyäya writings. The 
following Note on the meaning of the word appended to 
OowelPs translation of üdayan&cMrya^s EusuTn&njali will 
therefore be fonnd useful:— 

“ The term Ämehohhedaka has at least three meanings, 
as distinguishing, particnlarizing, and determining. 

a, In the phrase ‘a blne lotns,’ ‘blue’ is the distinguish¬ 
ing Ämehohhedaka ( i. e. Viseshana ) of the lotus;—^it dis- 
tinguishes it from others of diiferent colours. 

h. In the sentence ‘ the bird sits on the tree on the 
branch’ ( )> ^&kh&y&m particularises the exact 

spot—this is the ekadekdmohchh&daka. 

c. But the third is the usual Eaiy&yika use of the word 
i. e. as determining ( niy&maka ). Wherever we find a re- 
lation which is not itself included in any one of the seven 
categories but is common to several, we require something 
to determine its different yarieties; thus if we say that fire 
is the cause of smoke, or vice versa smoke the effeet of fire, 
we do not mean only this particular case but any fire or 
smoke; we therefore require, to determine this particular 
relation of causality, something which shall be always 
found present with it. This in ‘ fire is the cause of smoke’ 
it will be vahnitm^ the speeies of all fires. This will always 
be found present wherever the causation of smoke is found, 
and it is therefore called the dhuma-kAranat&mehohhedaka 
as dh-ümatwa would be the mhnik&ryat&vaehehedaka. If we 
have several causes or effeets ( as e, g. green wood in the 
case of smoke), each kkranatä or khryatd will req^uire its own 
amehehhedaka. But we could not say that ‘ substance ’ is 
the amehehhedaka of ‘ quality ’ although it does always 
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accompany it, becanse quaiity is a categoiy by itself and 
common fco several. An amchchhedaka is always required 
for such relations as Mranatä, käryatä, ^akyatd, jneyatä^ 
pratiyogUd, ete. Thus gotm is the avaekekhedaka of the 
go-kabda-iahyatä as otberwise tlie word go might be restrict» 
ed to mean only this particiilar cow, or extended to indude 
every auimal; and in we liave valmi- 

iva as tbe avaehehhedaka of the pratiyogitä. This determining 
notion need not be always a speeies *, thus in 

ckesktä is the avaehehhedaka of kdranatd^ and cheshtd 
is iucluded in the category of ‘ aetion. ’ ( Oowell; Kusumdn-- 
jali of Udayandehdrya-j p. 26 ). 
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The following lists of all the known commentaries on 
Annambhatta^s TarkaSahgraha and Tarka-Dlpikd are eom- 
püed from Aiifrchefs Catalogus Bhimächärya’s 

Afyäya-koka, HalPs Bibliographical Index of Indian Philoso- 
phicäl Systems and other sonrees. Letters in braekets 
indieate the copies consulted for which see Appendix G. 

I Commentaries on 


% or by the author of T. S. himself, 

printed at Yarious places. 

by printed by N. S. Press at 

Bombay. 


by printed at Benares. 

Ž 'T2[Wr by printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. 

H cr^^fffcTTqsjcjiriiT by ^fr^ycjšija: *, this is perhaps 
% or by t?fn%lTr or JTpar^q^TIWlT, 

printed in 1915 at Madras ( W. ) 

^ or printed in 1915 at Madras 

(W.) 


<2 printed by N. S. Press 

at BomFäy. 

% or ky printed in 

^ 1915 at Madras ( W. ) 


^nTT^v^TW* 
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cT^^Erai^l^ by ^fT^JsTSrT. 

by 3rrrvTT«rwr%^* 

5?TTWrf^jfT by |jWTc^5Er. 
cT- ft^ by nrr^- 
H^^^STfcTTfl^r by 
fc cT- by f%9^T«r. 

^< 5 , fr^Nri^^ or qnifrr by%gcri-^ TO»fTõir. 
?r- by son of õ?mr. 

cT. õ^rrw by ^tri- 
RR a ' 4!Bir^Tq ' ?=qT^ '; autbor unknowQ. 

ali^ - j j g^cis r; autbor uot knowu. 

Vi cT#Wf?r§” Bitto. 
wi T -q -^ f% 3 ? r; Bitto. 


IL Commentaries on 

autbor of Tbis is again commented 

ou by It is printed at Bombay, Beuares aud 

Madras. 

■=1 by priuted at Madras ( W ). 

\ ^fsrHpn%5CT or ^f^r*r by ?n:r%?- priuted at 
Madras ( W ). 

V q'^%rpT5r»F n% gRT oiids abruptly at ^75 priuted at Madras 

(W). 

H a commeutary on by son 

of fft^cPTS', printed by N. S. Press at Bombay. ( R) 

^ fr^%^ by ^^u-Tor, pupil of wbo wrote 

bis commeutary on botb T. S. and T. B. in 1772 A. B. 

's by ?fTRTO. 

ifiišT by Tr^=pR:¥rf. 
by ^JTCr^^Tf. 

l o by gr^õstf^rg^- 
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The present editio^ of the Tarka-Sangrakad^ndL its two com- 
mentariesis based on the followiügcopies. Of thesefourteen 
twelve areprinted or lithographed editions, and the rest were 
Mss. Out ofthese, twelve givethe textof Sango-aha, eleven of 
the Dlpikä, and eight of the Nyäya-Bodhini. In some cases 
the same coidj gives both the original and either of the 
two commentaries, whüe the one märked C contains all the 
three. These have been märked as pne. The following 
conspectus will give an idea of the varied character of the 
editions and Mss. consulted:— 

Tarka-Sangraha, 

A— TaThaSangralm with Dtpikõ, ( 3rd ed. ), carefully edited 
by the läte Mr. K. P. Parab and printed at the Nirnaya- 
sagara Press, Bombay. 

B—The text of Saiigraha alone, printed in Ballantyne’s 
Lectures on JTyäya Philosophy ( Allahabad 1849 ). 

C—A lithograph edition of Smigraha, Dipikd and Rydya- 
Bodkinl, with different paging for each and belonging to 
the Jeypur library. It is very carelessly printed. A 
portion of the Saiigraha from the 28th to the 31 st 
section iaclnsive, as well as the conclnding paragraph 
of the JbVpikd and the portion of Nydya-Bodhmi aftei* 

missing. However it generally gives 
correct readings and proved nseful in disputed places- 
It was obtained from the läte Pnndit Durga-Prasad of 
Jeypur. 

D—An oblong edition of Saiigraha with the commentary 
Siddhdnta-Ckadrodaya by Šrlkrishna Dhürjati Blkshita 
printed at Benares in. 1881. It is carefully edited 
and proved a useful guide, chiefly owing to the com- 
mentary which is copious though not alwaysaccurate. 
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E—An oblong editioü of Sanpuka with tite commentary 
Vakya- Vritti of Meru Sastri printed at Poona in 1873. 
Its value consists entirely in tlie commentary. 

F—An annotated edition of Sang raha and Vlpika by Mr. 
K. 0. Mehendale b. a. This altbongh professiug to be 
based on two or three Mss. does not materially differ 
from the Nirnaya Sagar edition. A second edition of 
tbis has been pnblished in 1908 with the addition of a 
new Sanskrit commentary by Pandit Bhavanlsliankar 
Shastri. 

6 —A Ms. contaiuing the Sangraha and the Dlpika obtained 
from the library of Baroda Sanskrit Päthašälä. It 
gives important variauts in several places, especially 
in the Dlpika^ which are not to be fonnd in other 
copies. It closely agrees with J, and seems to have 
been copied either from it or from some common origi- 
nal. It bears no date. 

H—-Ms. containing Sangraha only obtained from Ratuagiri. 
It wäs copied at Benares in Samvat 1820. It variespret- 
ty often from the nsnal text, but the readings are not 
generally happy. 

J—A Ms. of Sangraha and Dipika belonging to Dr. H. 
Jacobi of Bonn, Germany. It is nndoubtedly the 
oldest and also the best authority. It is very clearly 
written and contains many marginal corrections in at ieast 
two hands. The Sangraha and the Ihpikä are paged 
differently and have diflferent colophons. The colophon 
at the end of the Dtpikä is inserted in onr edition ( p. 
67 supra ); while that of the Sangraha runs thus:— 

^\S\So II 

It arrived after the work of collation of the Ist edition was 
completed, but just in time toallow its varietas lectionis 
beingincorporated in the footnotes. Fortunately except 
inone or two instances noalterationswereneeded, as the 
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readings already selected were fonrid to agree with those 
inj. Iil seyeral cases maiiy doubtfiil readiiigs andconjec- 
tural emendations of mine were uaexpectedly confirmed 
by this Ms., a fact wbich is perhaps the best proof of 
the eorrectness of tbe readings adopted. My bearty 
bii;uiks are due to Dr. Jacobi for lending his copy for 
USC; and also to Mr. B. G. Tilak of Poona wbo pro- 
eured it for me. 

K—This is an oid closely written Ms. containing the SaAi-- 
grahcü and the Nyäya-Bodhini^ and obtained from Miraj. 
It possesses great value and has beenmainly relied iipon 
for the text of the Jdyäya-BodhinL 

Tarka-Bipikä. 

Besides A, C,F,G, and J already described,tliree print- 
ed and two Ms. copies of the JDtpikd were available, 
namely :— 

L—^An oid and badly written Ms. of Bipikä obtained from 
the library of the läte Bälašästri Ägäse of Ratnagiri. 
It seeme to have been copied at Benaresin Saihvat 1790 
by one Vis'vanätha Joshi, son of Gopal. It is written in 
several hands and is often incorrect. 

M —üne and Tery carefally written Ms. of Btplkä obtain* 
ed from Barhanpur. It often difiered from other copies, 
and althopgh its variants had sometimes to be rejected 
it was nseful for comparison. 

N—^An oblong edition of DipiM with the well-known com- 
mentary of Ntlakantha^ printed at Benares in 1875. It 
contains several additions which were not fonnd in any 
other copy and which had therefore to be rejected. 
BfUa^ntka^s commentary however proved a valnable 
aid in judging the eorrectness of a reading, in as much 
as it generally gives the best reading and sometimes 
notiees other varianttu 
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Ps—Äü oblong edtioii of Dipikä only, printed at Jagadis'- 
vara Press, Bombay. It generally agrees with A and was 
not of much use. 

Q:-—An edition of Saiigrahay Nllakanpia’s Prak&ia and a 
commentary thereon named Bhaskarodaya by Nila- 
kantha’s son Lakshmi-nrisinha, edited by Pandit Mn- 
kunda Jha and printed by Mrnayasagar Press, Bombay. 

Nyäya' Bodhint 

Besides C and K already described, four printed and 

two Ms. copies of Nidya-Bodhini were consulted, viz:— 

B:—A Ms. of Nydya-Bodkinl only, written carelessly and 
often incorrectly. It was kindly lent by tbe läte Mr. 
N. 3. Godbole, b. a. of the Poona Trainiug College. 
It was copied on tbe 13th of AshMha, Sammt 

1907, and generally agreed with C. 

S;—A litbograpb edition of Nydya-Bodhini printed at 
Benaras in 1875. Tbe editor seems to bave made no 
atterapt at collation. It contains many sentences and 
even lõng passages estending to a page or more wbicb 
are not found in auy of tbe otber Mss. consulted by 
me. Tbese additions appear to be interpolations, con- 
sisting of explanatory parapbrases of tbe original sbort 
sentences, wbicb are sometimes retained and sometimes 
omitted. 

T: —Tbis appears to be a reprint, and a very incorrect one 
too, of tbe last preceding, printed at Benares in 1881. 

ü:—An editon of Saiigraha and Ny&ya^Bodhini witb an* 
notations called Padakritya printed by Nirnaya-Sagar 
Press, Bombay. 

V:—A Ms. of Nydya-Bodhini kindly lent by Pandit Bad- 
rinätba Šästrin of Baroda. It generally agrees witb Š, 

E and 0, and was useful for ascertaining tbe correct 

reading wbenever tbe otber copies differed bopelessly. 

It sometimes gives its own variants. It ends at ^nrnwr 

and bears no date. 
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W;—An editiou of Saikgraka and nine Cominentariea edited 
and published by Paiidit Chandraiekhara ^astrigal of 
Mylapore, published in 1915 at Madras. 

X, Y and Z:—These three Mss. were kindly lent to me by 
Pandit Bälächärya Gajendragadkar of Satara to whora 
I am higbly obliged for the loan. One of these X 
containing th.Q Saiigraha beays the date Šake 1720. The 
pther two Y and Z contain the text of the Dtpikd. They 
mostly agree ^ith (J and J and are chiefly valuable for 
häving been corrected nnder the superintendence of the 
läte learned Ana*nt4chärya Gajendragadkar. 

Most of the Mas. andeditiona of Saiigraha and Dipihd 
mentioned above belong to Northern India or the 
Deccan. Aa Annamhhatta was a resident of Carnatic, Msa. 
ffom that quarter wonld have proved very valuable guides, 
but W* which is an elaborate editiou of Saiigraha and Gom- 
mentaries by a learned Pandit of South India has largely 
supplied the desideratum. The copies already consulted 
belong to different ages aud distant provinces, and 
hence the text of Anna7n,bkaUa‘s two works may for all 
practical purposes be taken as settled. It is to be regretted 
that the same cannot be said of the Fydya-Bodkinl. Only 
a few copies of this work were available, and they varied 
amoug themselves so much aud some times so hopelessly, 
that it was often impossible to ascertain the correct 
reading. Sentences and even whole passages are read 
differently in different Mss. and the work of collation was 
most difiicult in several places. The defects can be cured 
only when more trustworthy Mss. are available. 
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A. 

Abhäva- 2,6,75,99-103,370 
Adharma- 5,59,367 
Adhikäri- 70 
Adrishta- 209 
Akärikshä- 52,346 
Akaraja- 8 
Ak4ša- 3,11,126,133 
Akanchana- 5,60 
Ambigaous middle- 329 
Amla- 15 

Anaikäntika- 44,302 
Audhakära- 4 
Anu- 18 

Anubhava- 21, 180 
Anubandha- 70 
Anuraäna- 34,37,233 
Anumiti- 34,238 
Anupalabdhi- 32,228 
Anupasambäri- 44,3',*2 
Anuvyavasäya- 22 , ' ', 
Anvaya-vyäpti- 40 
Anvaya-vyatireki- 40 
Anyatliäsiddba- 26,192 
Anyathäkhyäti- 56 
Anyonyäbiiä,va- 6,62,372 
Ap- 3,7,110, 

Apärua- 9 

Aparatva-5,19,167 
Apastambar- Intro, xxxiv. 
Apavarga- 64 . 

Apürva- 66 
Aprama- 359 


Apta- 50 
Äpta-väkya- 50 
Aristotle- Intro. ix. 
Artha- 30 
Arthäpatti- 55,855 
AsAdhärana- 44,302 
Asamaväyi- 26,27,70 
Asambhava- 11,81 
Asiddka- 44,46,308 
Äšrayäsiddha- 46 
Atidesa- 50 
Ativyäpti- 11,81 
Atman-3,12,134-137 
Atomic tbeory- 120 
Atyantäbh&va- 6,62 
Audarya- 8 

Audulomi- Intro. xxiv. 
Avächi- 12 
Avakshepana- 5,80 
Avayava- 64 
Avyäpti- 11,81 
AyatbArtlia- 56 
Ayutasiddlja- 61 

B. 

B4dari- Intro, xxiv. 
Badar&yapa- Irtirõ. xxiii 
Badhita- 44,48,318 
Bharata- 54 
Bhäva— 76 
BbšiVanõt— 22,o9 
Bhoga-7 
Bbrama- 57 
Buddbi- 5,20,59,173 
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C. 

Oategories- 73-5 
Uausality- 198 
Oauses- 206 
Chakshn- 8 
Ohaitanya- Intro, liii- 
Chalana- 60 
Chhala- 64 
Chitra- 14 
Oognition- 173-176 
Oolour- 151-154 
Creatioa- 118 

D. 

Destruction- 119 

Dharma- 5,58,367 

Dharmakirti- Jwifrö.xLii,XLiv. 

Dharmottara- Intro, xliii 

Dhvani-T 21 

Dik- 3,12,132,133 

Biönaga- Intro, xlii,xliv, 

Dirgha- 18 

Boubt- 360 

Bravatva- 5,20,168 

Bravya- 2,76 

Brishtar- 257 
* » 

Brishtänta- 64 
Bukkiia- 5,58,366 
Bushte-hetu- 44 
Bveslia- 5,58,64,367 
Bvitva- 18,161 
Bvya^uka- 9 

E. 

Effect- 196 
Ekatva- 18 

P. 

Pallacia accidentis- ä 2S 
Fallacjes- 322 


G. 

Gadädhara- Intro, liii. 
Gamana- 60 
Gandha- 5,16,155 
Gafigesa- Intro. li. 

Gavaya- 49 
Ghrana- 6 
Go- 49 

God- 137-142 
Gold- 112 

Gotama- Intro. xvii, xx. 
Guna- 2,5,81-87 
Guru- 63 
Gurutva- 5,20,168 

H. 

Haribliadra Süri- xi- 
Harita- 14 
Hetu- 38,39,295 
Hetväibhäsa- 44,64,296 
Hrasvatva- 18 

I. 

Ichchhä- 5,58,59,367 
Illicit process of major- 326 
ludriya- 6,7 
Isvara- 12 

J. 

Jabadajaballakshanär- 51 
Jaballakshana- 51 
Jaimini- 69 
Jalpa- 64 
Jäti- 64 

Jayadeva- Intro. lh. 

Jtva- 13,142-144 
Jlvatman- 12 
Jfi&na- 21,67 
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K. 

Kädambarl- 1,71 
Käia- 3,ll,i29 
Kärna- 58 

Kanäda- Intro. xvii,xx. 

Ka pisa- 14 

Karana- 25,29,60,186-189, 
210 

Kärana- 25,192 
Karma- 2,5,67,87-^9 
Kärya- 26 

Käšakritsna- Intro. xxiv. 
Kathinatva- 5 
Katuka- 15 

Kevalänvayi- 40,257,287 
Kevala-vyatireki- 40,257, 
287 

Kiranävali- 1,71 
Krishnänanda- Intro, liii. 
Kriti- 58 
Krodha- 58 

Kumärila- Intro, xliii. 

L. 

Laghutva- 5 
Lakshana- 51,t44. 

Lavana- 15 
Laukika- 53 
Linga- 37,284 
Linga-parämarsa-r 37,39,281 

M. 

Mädhavächärya- Intro. xi. 
Madhura- i 5 
Mahänasa- 43 
Makafe- 18 
Manas- 3,13,14,145 
Mandana— Intro, xliii. 
Mafigala- 1,69 
Max* Müller- Intro. ix, lix. 


Mind- 145-150 
Mithyä-jfiäna- 56 

Moka- 64 
Mokska- 67 

Mridutva- 5 
Mürtatva- 11 

N. 

Nigamäna- 38 
Nigraka-sthäna- 64 
Klia- 14 

Nimitta- 26,27,209 
Kirnäya- 64 
Nirvikalpaka- 29,215 
Kiskprakäraka- 29 
Nisreyasa- 64 
Nyäya- 268, Intro, xvi. 

O. 

Odonr- 155 

P. 

Padärtha- 2,73 
Päka- 17 
Pakska- 43,293 
Pakskatä- 34,240 
Pakskadkarmatä- 34,242 
Panchävayava- 264 
Paramänu- 9,121 
Paramänu-väda- 121 
Paramätmau- 12 
Parämaraa- 34,234 
Parärdka- 18 
Parärtka- 87,252 
Paratva- 5,19,167 
Paratastva- 55 
Parimäna- 18 
Pkala- 64 
Ptlupftka- 17 
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Pita- 4 

PitharapžLka- 17,157 
Plato- Intro. lviii. 

Prächi- 12 
Pradhvamsa- 6,62 
Prägabliäva- 6,62 
Pralaya- 10,121 
Pram4na-64,184 
Prämänya- 55,357 
Prameya- 64 
Präna- 0,115 
Prasärana- 5,60 
Prasastapäda- Intro, xxxi, 
XXXIX. 

Praticht- 12 
Pratijnä- 38,39 
Pratiyogi- 197 
Pratyabhijnä- 22,177 
Pratyaksha- 29,30,183,211 
Pratyasatti- 214 
Prayatna- 5,58,59,367 
Prayojana- 64,70 
Pyitbivi- 3,6,103 
Prefcyabbäva- 64 
Pärita t~ 13, 148 
Pürvavat- 264 

RagbuQä,tha- Intro. liii. 

Bagkauandana-Lm. 

R4ga- 64 

Rajata- 56 

Rakta- 14 

Rasa- 5,15,155“ 

Rasanõr* 8 

Redactjoa- 273 
Rü^bi- 51,343 


Rüpa- 5, 151 
Rüpadi- 16 

S, 

Šabda- 5,2:,170,33i 
J^4bda-jfiüiia- 54, 332 
SMhäraaa--44 
^5:ikti- 3,50,65,338 
Sämänya- 2,5,68,89-93 
Samaväya- 2,6,61,98-99 
Samaväyi-- 26,27,28 
S5imayik4bhäva- 63 
I Samsaya- 56,64 
I Samskära- 5,59,368 
I Saiiiyoga-5,15,18,31,98,104 
I Sankaräcbärya- Intro. xli, 

I XLIV. 

Šankara-mišra-/Mifr< 3 . xxi. 
Sängati- 70 

Sanjfiä and Safijöi- 49,50 
Sankhyä - 5,18,159 
I Sänkbya- Intro. xx. 

! Sannidhi- 52,346. 

! Sannikarska- 31,221 
I Sapakska- 43,223 
I Saprakäraka- 29 
Šarlra-6,13,105 
Satpratipakska- 44,48,84,206 
Savikalpa- 29,215 
Savonr- 155 
Savyabh ickära-^ 44,301 
Öeskavat- 264. 

Öiikla- 14 ; 

Siddk4nta— 64 
Sixtk Coükict- 225. 
^iv&ditya- Intro. XLyn,Li, 
Sleep- 148 ,. ... . 

Smfiti- 21,57,176,364 
Sneka- 6,20,169 
SopMkika- 46 
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Sound- 170 
Sparäa- 5,1.6,155 
Srldhara- Intro xxxix. 

XLVI. 

Sthanu- 56 
Sthitistbäpaka- 59 
Subandhu - niiro. xLii. 
Siibstance- 77-80 
Sukka- 5,57,366 
Önkti- 56,64 
Suskumnfi,- 149 
Suvarna- 8 
Svärtha- 37,252 
Svarkpäsidd ha- 46; 
Svatastva- 55 
Svatva- 65 
Syandana- 20 

T. 


Tarnas- 3,4 

Tarka-56,64,71,261,363 
Tätparya- 51 
Tejas- 3,8,111 
Tikta- 15 
Touch- 155 
Tryanuka- 9 
Tvack- 9 


j üparDäna- 49,332 
j Upamiti- 49 
I üpanaya- 38,39 
j ütkshepana- 5,60 

I V. 


! 


i 

I 


f, 

I 

! 


i 

i 


Värhaspati- Intro. xlii. 
Vdda- 64 
Vakui- 8 
Vaidika- 53 

Vallabhäcbärya- Intro. il. 
Vardhamäna- Intro. lii. 
Vaišeshika gnna or Viiesha 
gmia- 11, 59,60 

Vais'eshikas-/n<ro. xvi. 
Yäsudeva- Intro. lii. 

Väkya- 50,53,350 
Varna-21,54 
Vitsydyaua- Intro. xxviii, 

XLI. 

Väyn- 3,9,114-117 
Veda- 54 
Vega- 59 
Vibbäga- 5,19,166 
Vibkutva- 128 
Vidhi- 65 


Vidyut- 8 


U. 

TJberweg- Intro. ix. 
üdabarana- 3^,39,276 
Udayanächärya- 71, Intro. 
XLvni. 

Udbbtlta- 7 
Udichl- 12 

ündiatributed middle- 327, 
330 

Upädftna- 13,209 
0p&dki- 46,47,315 


Vipaksba- 44,293 
Viparyaya-56,361 
Viruddha- 44,45,306 
Viiesha- 2,6,61,93 
Viieshana-viseshyabh&Ta- 
31,32,'33,225 
Vishaya- 6,70,109 
Vitan^ä- 64 
Vfitti- 52 

j Vyabhichära-jiiä,na-88 
1 Vyafijanä” 51,346 
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Vyäpäravat- 
Vyäpti- 34,245-252,259 
Vyäpyatväsiddha- 46 
Vyatireka- 40 
Vyavahära- 22 
Vyävartaka- 61 


Y. 

Yoga- 51 
YogarMiii- 51 
Yogyatä- 52,346 

Z. 

Zeller- Intro. xii,xis. 
Zeno- Intro, lvuj. 



